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HISTORICAL 

MEDICAL 


NOTICE. 


I  consider  it  my  duty  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  readers,  that  I  can 
only  be  seen  at  home  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon.  From  three  to  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  visit,  and  from 
seven  to  twelve  I  give  baths  at  home.  Every  moment  of  my  time  being  thus 
fully  engaged,  this  Notice  becomes  highly  necessary,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  patients  come  a  great  distance,  and  are  disappointed  at  not  having  an 
interview.  I  am  strict  to  my  time,  as  I  consider  punctuality  and  confidence 
necessary  in  all  business. 

Fee  for  consultation  at  home,  3s.  6d. ;  out,  under  one  mile,  7s. ;  under 
two  miles,  10s.  6d. ;  and  distance  within  the  twopenny  post,  .£1.  Is. 
Country  joumies  of  any  greater  distance,  2s.  6d.  per  mile  extra. 


Having  recommended,  in  a  former  work,  the  use  of  nearly  one  hundred 
herbs,  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  my  readers,  that  almost  all  the  herbs 
prescribed  by  me  may  be  procured  at  Butler’s,  the  Herbalist,  in  Covent 
Garden.  I  send  there  for  those  I  do  not  grow  or  collect  myself ;  and  he 
sells  my  favourite  Holy  Thistle  in  the  highest  perfection. 

All  my  former  works,  or  those  of  other  Authors  which  I  have  referred  to, 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Marsh. 

S.  W.  T. 
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F  R  E  F  A  T  O  R  Y  A  D  J)  R  E  S  8 


TO 

MY  YOUNG  COUNTRYMEN. 


“  May  (I)  have  the  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  (thou)  the  ears  of  pro¬ 
fiting,  that  what  (I)  speak  may  move,  and  what  (thou)  hearest 
may  be  believed.” 


My  Dear  Young  Friends: 

Although  a  preface  constitutes  the  first 
portion  of  a  book,  it  is  usually  written  the  last. 
Having  concluded  my  Memoirs,  I  therefore  take 
up  my  pen  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  few 
words  to  you.  Much  will  be  found  calculated  to 
stimulate  every  youthful  aspirant  after  the  good 
and  distinguishing  things  of  life  ;  and  very  much 
to  check  that  overweening  and  too  sanguine 
anticipation  of  success,  which  is  apt  to  terminate 
in  disappointment.  The  basis  of  much  that  is 
erroneous  in  action  rises  out  of  inexperience  and 
want  of  maturity;  or,  the  fondly  indulged  con- 
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fklence  we  are  accustomed  to  place  in  other 
persons.  Both  are  equally  delusive  in  their  con¬ 
sequences,  as  well  as  evils  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is 
a  true,  though  an  old  saying,  that  “  example 
is  better  than  precept having  therefore,  as  I 
have  been  often  requested,  set  before  you  the  ups 
and  downs  of  my  brief  existence,  you  will  herein 
discover  where  I  have  failed,  and  where  I  have 
been  successful ;  where  I  have  deceived  myself, 
and  where  I  have  been  the  dupe  of  others ;  and 
most  fervently  do  I  pray,  that  you  may  obtain 
instruction  at  a  less  price  than  it  has  cost  me. 

In  order  to  assist  you  in  accomplishing  this 
object,  I  have  opened  the  door  for  reflection, 
which  will  increase  by  experience  as  you  advance 
towards  maturity.  It  will  enable  you  to  compare 
one  act  of  God’s  providence  with  another ;  it  will 
give  a  consistency  to  your  thoughts  ;  it  will  open 
a  proper  channel  for  the  reception  of  that  know¬ 
ledge,  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  information, 
which  can  alone  advance  you  to  the  nearest  per¬ 
fection  of  poor  human  nature. 

May  you  obtain  that  which  I  have  failed  in 
acquiring,  and  avoid  that  which  has  led  to  much 
personal  discomfiture.  The  star  under  which 
you  were  born  may  prove  more  fortunate  in  your 
youthful  days  than  my  own;  consequently,  your 
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trials  may  be  fewer,  your  success  more  certain,  and 
the  obstacles  to  your  advancement  less  numerous. 

You  will  discover  in  the  work  now  placed  in 
your  hands  substantive  proof  of  what  industry 
and  perseverance,  rightly  directed,  may  accom¬ 
plish  ;  and  if  you  patiently  follow  me  through 
the  rugged  and  adventurous  course  I  have  trodden, 
you  will  discover,  that  although  a  gracious  Provi¬ 
dence  has  extended  towards  me  his  beneficent 
and  guiding  hand,  I  have  had  much  to  cope  with. 
Experience  has  been  a  severe  school-master, 
whose  instructions  have  been  attended  with  many 
and  severe  chastisements.  As  I  ought  not,  per¬ 
haps,  to  have  expected  less,  I  do  not  complain  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  can  with  the  strict¬ 
est  truth  express  myself  in  the  words  of  the  sweet 
Singer  of  Israel,  and  say,  “  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul !  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.”* 

I  shall  doubtlessly  be  charged  with  egotism. 
This  I  cannot  avoid ;  the  very  nature  of  the 
undertaking  renders  it  a  necessary  fault,  if  such 
it  be.  I  have  had  to  speak  of  myself  \  not  of  a 
t hii'd  person,  consequently  some  little  indul¬ 
gence  should  be  allowed.  The  responsibility  of 
this  undertaking  does  not  entirely  rest  with  me  ; 
those  kind  friends  who  have  urged  its  publi¬ 
cation  must  share  in  the  blame,  as  well  as  in  that 


*  Psalm  ciii.  2. 
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which  may  be  entitled  to  credit.  I  however, 
venture  to  affirm  that  my  own  motives  will  bear 
the  test  of  scrutiny. — I  have  kept  nothing  back, 
but  have  told  “a  plain  unvarnished  tale.” 

A  sincere  desire  to  benefit  you,  my  young 
countrymen,  who,  like  myself,  may  be  exposed  to 
a  thousand  difficulties  and  oppositions,  in  climb¬ 
ing  the  steep  ascent  of  life’s  rugged  path,  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  publishing  these  Memoirs. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  I  have  not  travel¬ 
led  back  through  the  past  scenes  of  my  eventful 
life,  nor  searched  into  the  well-filled  storehouse 
of  memory,  without  having  many  painful  as  well 
as  pleasing  emotions  excited  in  my  breast. 

“  There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  my  life. 

That  to  the  observer  doth  my  history 
Fully  unfold  :  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place ; 

A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed.” 

My  young  friends,  the  road  to  distinction  and 
pre-eminence  is  open  before  you ;  and  if  you 
attain  not  these  in  the  worldly  acceptation  of  the 
expression,  they  are  attainable  in  the  best  and 
noblest  sense.  A  young  man  may  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  brightness  of  parts,  or  high  attain¬ 
ments  in  literary  or  scientific  knowledge,  but  he 
may  hold  a  commanding  and  elevated  position  in 
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society,  if  he  possess  an  unblemished  reputation. 
The  means  by  which  you  may  accomplish  this 
desirable  object  are  pointed  out  by  the  hand  that 
made  you,  and  sent  you  forth  on  the  great  voyage 
of  life;  and  when  achieved,  it  will  prove  a  source 
of  happiness  to  yourself  and  your  friends.  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Virtue  are  twin  sisters,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  must  be  cultivated  and  whose  influence 
must  be  paramount,  since  they  take  precedence 
of  everything  that  is  merely  elegant  and  orna¬ 
mental.  A  man  may  be  a  profound  scholar,  yet 
debased  in  character  ;  a  great  logician,  but  yet  a 
sceptic;  a  distinguished  orator,  and  not  a  moralist; 
a  prodigy  in  science,  but  no  Christian.  Aim,  then, 
to  be  come  great  in  goodness ;  and  even  should 
you  be  laughed  at  as  a  moralist  in  public,  you 
will  not  fail  to  be  revered  and  venerated  in 
private.  1  believe  there  to  be  many  persons 
companioning  with  the  scorner,  who  secretly 
admire  the  excellences  of  the  virtuous  ; — and 
many  who  affect  to  despise  that  which  from  their 
hearts  they  would  be  happy  to  call  their  own. 

It  is  in  youth  that  character  is  formed  ;  be 
careful  then  in  your  selection  of  companions  and 
friends.  It  is  in  youth  that  the  passions  are 
strong,  and  the  judgment,  from  inexperience, 
oftentimes  weak  and  wavering.  In  this  state,  the 
past  is  almost  looked  upon  as  a  blank,  the  (ut ure 
as  glittering  with  unborn  .joys. 
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“  The  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Have  not  yet  dived  into  the  world’s  deceit : 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 

Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows, 

Seldom  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  ensuing 
work — and  this  must  not  be  overlooked — that 
indolence  is  the  mischievous  parent  of  a  train  of 
ills  ;  shun  it  therefore,  be  it  at  what  cost  it  may  : 
it  deadens  energy,  paralyzes  effort,  beggars  the 
mind,  and  renders  man  an  animated  nuisance. 
An  indolent  man  is  a  burthen  to  society  as  well 
as  to  himself;  he  possesses  intelligence  which  he 
dishonours,  and  as  a  responsible  being,  occupies 
a  place  in  society  of  which  he  can  render  no 
account. 

“  What  is  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused.” 

Make  the  most  of  your  time  ;  and  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  In  any  situation  of  life,  you  can 
command  some  leisure ;  let  that  be  occupied  in 
self-improvement.*  Cultivate  a  taste  for  reading, 

*  Be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  lives  of  Heyne  of  Gottingen, 
Metastasio,  Haydn,  Parini,  Dean  Prideaux,  Sir  Edmund  Saunders, 
Hogarth,  Simpson,  E.  Stone,  J.  Stone,  Ben  Johnson,  Frausliam, 
Captain  Cook,  Hutton,  Dodsley,  Ferguson,  Chatterton,  Franklin, 
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and  select  the  most  approved  authors  ;  so  that 
whilst  you  are  intent  upon  the  attainment  of 
general  knowledge,  you  may  strengthen  and  in¬ 
vigorate  your  understanding.  The  first  and  best 
of  all  books  is  the  Bible ;  begin  and  end  every 
day  by  reading  and  meditating  upon  some  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  Make  yourself  familiar  with  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  chapters  of  Ephesians ;  this  will 
be  living  food  when  any  temptation  assails  you, 
and  for  every  situation  in  which  you  may  be 
placed 

The  testimony  of  the  eminently  learned  Sir 
William  Jones,  found  written  at  the  end  of  his 
Bible,  will  express  more  than  I  can  advance  upon 
this  subject — “  I  have  (wrote  Sir  William)  regu¬ 
larly  and  attentively  read  these  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
and  am  of  opinion,  that  this  volume,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  true 
sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  more  pure 
morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer  strains 
both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  col¬ 
lected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or 


Saunderson,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Murray.  These 
are  among  some  of  the  profoundest  men  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  that  ever  lived  ;  and  many  of  them  had  to  struggle 
with  every  disadvantage,  which  poverty  and  want  of  education 
could  place  in  their  way. —  Vide  Library  of  Entertaining  Know¬ 
ledge.  "  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.” 
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language  they  may  have  been  composed. ” — The 
Bible  has  “  God  for  its  author,  truth  for  its  sub¬ 
ject,  and  salvation,  without  any  mixture  of  error, 
for  its  end.”  The  Christian  can  say,  in  the 
language  of  a  pious  living  writer, 

“  Holy  Bible,  book  Divine, 

Precious  treasure,  thou  art  mine.” — S.  G. 

Other  works  of  a  religious  character  are  numerous; 
the  selection  of  them  will  mainly  depend  upon 
circumstances.  Such  as  are  accustomed  to  read, 
and  attend  the  ministry  of  God’s  word  regularly, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  best,  I  will  not  say  the  most  popular 
works,  inasmuch  as  works  are  sometimes  popular 
which  are  fraught  with  error. 

The  next  species  of  reading  knowledge  which  I 
would  recommend  you  to  cultivate,  is  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  of  your  own  and  other 
countries,  both  modern  and  ancient ;  not  for¬ 
getting  the  history  of  the  Jews,  by  Josephus. 
Biography,  also,  should  engross  some  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Through  this  medium  of  instruction,  you 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  great  and  illustrious 
dead,  whose  memory  may  be  immortalized  by 
their  writings  or  their  conquests. 

“  If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies, 
he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  knolls,  and  the 
widow  weeps.” 
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This  kind  of  study  will  serve  to  stimulate  young 
desire,  and  shew  how  laurels  have  been  won. 

In  Poetry,  as  in  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
much  care  must  be  taken  ;  in  both,  to  borrow  an 
idea  from  the  pious  and  accomplished  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  will  occasionally  be  found  “  Ser¬ 
pents  in  beds  of  flowers.”  Among  the  latter, 
Paley,  although  not  without  his  faults,  is  the 
best ;  among  the  former,  notwithstanding  I  name 
Milton,  Herbert,  Cowper,  Montgomery,  &c.,  I 
must  not  except  the  prince  of  English  poets, 
Shakspeare,  our  British  “  Homer  of  his  art.” 
Having  derived  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  in¬ 
struction  from  his  works,  which  are  written  with 
a  sound  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  giving  him  a  prominent  place  in 
these  remarks.  Shakspeare  has  pointed  out  the 
different  grades  of  passion  which  are  able  either 
to  comfort  or  torture  the  breast  of  man.  He  has 
taught  us  all  that  is  good,  and  has  advised  us  not 
to  neglect,  but  to  put  to  their  proper  uses,  the 
various  talents  allotted  to  each  ;  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  improve  them  to  the  utmost. — (See  also 
1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  At  the  same  time  he  has  shewn 
that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  invent  a  single 
form,  or  to  produce  a  single  idea,  of  which  the 
model  was  not  formed  by  Nature  ;  that  every 
thing  necessary  for  man’s  existence  is  bounteously 
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provided  by  bis  Maker;  and  that  our  Creator,  by 
thus  condescending  to  connect  himself  with  us, 
has  proved  how  great  is  his  loving  kindness 
towards  us.  It,  is  my  opinion  that  Shakspeare 
possessed  a  deep  sense  of  the  pure  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  I  have 
referred  the  reader  to  passages  in  Scripture  closely 
bearing  upon  the  sentiments  in  the  quotations  I 
have  used  from  his  works.* 

It  was  Shakspeare  who  taught  me  to  believe 
that  “  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune from  his 
writings  I  learnt  that  “  to  wilful  men  the  injuries 
that  they  themselves  procure  must  be  their  school¬ 
masters  it  was  he  that  informed  me  that  “  he 
cannot  be  a  perfect  man,  not  being  tried  and 
tutored  in  the  world:”  “experience  is  by  industry 
achieved,  and  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of 
time.”  He  taught  me  to  believe  that  “  there  is  a 
Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them 
how  we  will  and  made  me  feel  that  “  mine 
honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate.”  It  was  he 
who  said  that  “  ignorance  is  the  characteristic  of 
childhood,  and  the  mind  that  is  uninformed,  at 

*  I  may  here  observe  that  every  quotation  in  this  volume  not 
having  the  writer’s  name  affixed  to  it  is  taken  from  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  in  many  instances  from  my  memory,  as  I  had 
not  the  time  to  compare  all  of  them  with  the  authentic  copies. 
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whatever  period  of  life,  is  still  in  an  infant  state;' 
and  that  “  the  love  of  human  kind  will  make  you 
a  friend  to  every  human  creature.”  Shakspeare 
declares  the  grand  truth,  that  “  the  life  of  a  man 
has  many  cares  belonging  to  it ;  but  the  first  and 
greatest  care  is  that  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  to 
place  any  other  in  the  scale  against  it  would  be 
absolute  folly."  He  tells  us  that  in  the  world 
“  there  lurks  a  still  and  dumb  discoursive  devil, 
that  tempts  most  cunningly — but  be  not  tempted.” 
It  was  Shakspeare  who  taught  me  to  say,  “  I  am 
a  true  labourer :  I  earn  what  I  eat,  get  what  I 
wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man’s  happiness, 
glad  of  other  men’s  good  and  that  “  one  man 
in  his  time  plays  many  parts and  that  “  when 
we  enter  upon  the  stage  of  life,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  changes  of  the  scene.”  And  does 
he  not  put  us  on  our  guard,  by  telling  us  that 
“  some  men  think  others  honest  that  only  seem 
to  be  so.”  Yes,  this  man  has  shown  us  so  much 
of  human  nature,  that  it  must  be  in  her  school  he 
studied  ;  and  to  his  honour  we  find  that  every 
tiling  which  is  good  and  great,  or  even  worth  our 
seeking  for,  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of  religion  and 
morality.  It  may  appear  strange  that,  being  so 
great  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  I  never  saw  one 
of  his  plays  performed  until  I  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  never  but  three  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 
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Shakspeare  can  be  fiir  more  appreciated  and 
better  understood  in  the  closet,  than  in  a  public 
theatre ;  and  I  would  earnestly  entreat  my  young 
readers  not  to  frequent  these  places,  for  thousands 
of  young  men  may  trace  their  introduction  to  sin 
and  ruin  to  a  constant  attendance  at  the  theatres; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  destructive  to  the  morals 
of  unguarded  youth  than  to  have  representations 
of  vice  and  depravity  placed  before  them,  and 
sometimes  made  a  boast  of,  to  gratify  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  taste  of  a  portion  of  the  audience.  At  other 
times  the  alluring  sounds  of  music  are  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  the  unwary ;  and 
this  charming  science  is  often  made  the  vehicle 
for  highly  improper  sentiments.  It  is  matter  of 
deep  regret  that  these  faculties  of  rendering 
pleasure  should  become  the  instruments  of  ruin. 
On  this  subject  Shakspeare  remarks 

“  Oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 

The  instruments  of  darkness 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 

In  deepest  consequences.”* 

You  may  imagine,  my  young  friends,  that  1 
would  deprive  you  of  all  social  amusements,  but 
i  can  assure  you  that  the  reverse  is  my  desire  ; 
and  I  hope  to  prove  satisfactorily,  the  means 
whereby  you  may  increase  your  pleasures  and 
enjoy  every  comfort  of  life  to  its  fullest  extent, 


*  See  also  Acts  xvi.  16,  18, 
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and  every  gratification  consistent  with  your  happi¬ 
ness  and  suited  to  your  peculiar  circumstances. 
Steadily  travel  on  with  me,  and  mark  the  different 
events  which  occurred  during  the  early  period  of 
my  life,  as  narrated  in  the  following  pages,  where 
I  have  endeavoured  to  engage  your  thoughts  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  with  freedom  and  sincerity. 
Look  to  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  you  will 
speedily  discover,  that 

“  All  the  world’s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 

They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.” 

The  great  stage  on  which  you  have  to  act  your 
part  is  in  the  theatre  of  the  world,  in  which  a 
man  of  observation  will  meet  with  living  charac¬ 
ters  described  to  the  life  by  the  great  master  of 
the  human  heart. 

“  A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes. 

Look  with  thine  ears.” 

In  the  world  are  to  be  found  the  gay  Lothario, 
the  loving  Othello,  the  treacherous  Iago,  the 
noble  and  sensitive  Hamlet,  the  jack-in-office 
Dogberry,  the  volatile  Mercutio,  the  money- 
loving  Shylock,  and  the  foppish  Osric.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  the  every-day  walk  of  life. 
Among  the  most  instructive  productions  of  the 
author,  I  would  recommend  the  attentive  perusal 
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of  Timon  of  Athens.*  Read  also  attentively  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  the  Tempest,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Mac¬ 
beth.  The  affecting  moral  exhibited  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  tragedy  of  the  latter,  through  the  artifice  of 
a  wicked  woman,  from  the  first  conception  of 
misguided  ambition,  which  prompted  the  un¬ 
happy  Macbeth  to  murder  his  royal  kinsman  and 
guest,  to  the  full  development  of  all  the  horrors 
of  crime,  is  exquisitely  drawn. f 

“  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 

Though  all  the  world  o’erwhelm  them  to  men’s  eyes.” 

Hence  we  learn  that  there  is  no  means  of 


*  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  this  true 
picture  of  life  to  every  young  man,  before  he  launches  upon  the 
world.  It  will  prepare  him  for  the  treachery  of  friendship  such  as 
I  experienced,  when  drinking  to  the  full  the  cup  of  bitter  waters 
(see  from  page  166  to  181).  I  then  exclaimed  with  poor  Timon  : 

“  I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 

4= 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 

For  — —  oppressing  and  betraying  me.” 

t  Let  me  ask  you,  reader,  have  you  not  witnessed  one  or  more 
among  your  circle  of  friends,  born  like  Macbeth,  with  a  noble, 
sensitive,  and  highly-gifted  spirit  and  talent,  die  in  penury,  in 
want,  and  unpitied,  caused  by  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  first 
step  to  sin  ?  If  you  have  not,  I  grieve  to  say  I  have. 
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retracing  a  dishonourable  course,  or  of  blotting 
out  a  foul  offence.  The  mind  once  estranged  by 
sin  generally  sinks  into  a  state  of  recklessness, 
and  rushes  on  to  deeper  guilt. 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

In  speaking  of  the  cause  and  consequences  of 
guilt,  my  young  friends,  I  will,  by  way  of  giving 
a  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  relate  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  a  poor 
young  man,  of  whom  I  cannot  even  think  but 
with  the  deepest  sorrow. 

“  Prepare  to  hear 

A  story  that  shall  turn  thee  into  a  stone  ; 

Could  there  be  hewn  a  monstrous  gap  in  Nature, 

A  flaw  made  through  the  centre  by  some  (act). 

Through  which  the  groans  of  ghosts  might  strike  thy  ear. 
They  would  not  wound  thee  as  this  story  will.” 

Having  no  son,  in  the  year  1820,  I  took  into 
my  house  a  poor  little  orphan  boy.  I  treated  him 
as  though  he  had  been  my  own  child,  and  taught 
him  the  way  he  should  go  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ;  he  possessed  a  good  share  of  sound  under¬ 
standing,  and  w;as  exceedingly  affectionate  in  his 
bearing  towards  Mrs.  Tilke  and  myself.  When 
he  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  I  placed  him  in  a 
confidential  situation,  the  duties  of  which,  for  a 
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time,  lie  faithfully  discharged.  At  the  same  time 
there  resided  in  my  family  a  female,  with  whom 
we  had  an  excellent  character,  and  who  was  old 
enough  to  he  his  mother.  By  some  means  she 
corrupted  him — 

“  The  devil  hath  sometimes  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape.” 

At  length,  both  parties  decamped,  my  unhappy 
protege  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  myself. 
Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  Brighton,  where, 
it  appears,  they  lived  in  lodgings  till  all  their 
money  was  gone,  when  this  seductive  female 
abandoned  her  partner  in  guilt,  robbing  him  of 
his  clothes,  and  leaving  him  destitute ,  pennyless, 
and  miserable!  Whilst  in  this  worse  than  prodi¬ 
gal  state,  this  unhappy  youth’s  conscience  was 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  deserts,  and  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  his  doings;  and  although  he  knew  that  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  ever,  he  resolved  to  make  his  way  back  to 
London,  acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  seek  forgive¬ 
ness.  He  did  so,  nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  agoniz¬ 
ing  conflict  which  my  feelings  underwent.  He 
gave  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  transpired, 
from  the  hour  of  his  fall  to  the  moment  which 
brought  him  back,  stating,  that  whatever  course 
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I  might  resolve  to  take,  he  had  determined  to  re¬ 
turn,  confess  his  guilt,  and  seek  my  pardon. 

I  at  first  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  I  owed  to  my¬ 
self  and  to  society  to  prosecute  him,  for  to  receive 
him  into  my  house  was  impossible,  and  to  thrust 
him  back  upon  the  world,  where  he  might  be 
tempted  to  commit  a  like  offence,  with  no  chance 
of  escape  from  just  and  ignominious  punishment, 
would  be  cruelty  to  himself.  I  therefore  told 
him,  that  if  he  would  consent  to  go  to  sea,  I 
would  not  prosecute.  To  this  proposal  he.  gladly 
acceded,  and  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  late 
Admiral  Douglass,  he  was  placed  on  board  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  destined  for  a  foreign 
station.  But,  poor  fellow,  he  never  again  lifted 
up  his  head,  for,  falling  into  a  state  of  melan¬ 
choly,  and  rejecting  the  only  available  balm  of 
consolation,  he  threw  himself  overboard  and 
sank  to  rise  no  more. 

“  Is  it  not  sin. 

To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 

Ere  death  dare  come  to  us.” 

Some  of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing  may 
at  this  time  be  surrounded  with  numerous  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  be  deprived  of  the  counsel  of  affection¬ 
ate  parents  to  warn  them  in  the  hour  of  need.  I 
trust  that  none  of  my  youthful  readers  have  trans¬ 
gressed  to  the  extent  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
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lad  whose  career  I  have  given  above ;  yet  some 
of  you  may  perchance  have  gone  aside  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  Should  this  unfortunately 
be  the  case,  I  would  inquire  of  such,  Can  you 
read  the  fate  of  this  youth  without  feelings  of 
self-reproach? — Listen  to  my  advice:  stop  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  path  you  have  chosen,  and  which, 
if  continued,  will  surely  lead  to  crime.  Scorn  the 
laugh  of  your  wicked  companions,  and  avoid 
their  society ;  and  let  your  first  object  be  to  pray 
to  God  for  power  to  break  through  the  net  with 
which  you  have  been  surrounded.  By  these 
means  you  will  find  the  peace  44  which  passeth 
all  understanding  you  will  gain  a  good  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  be  a  blessing 
to  your  parents, — and  above  all,  it  will  prove 
good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  who  44  delighteth 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.” 

My  young  friends,  never  trifle  with  temptation, 
nor  lend  your  ear  to  the  syren  tongue  and  soft 
persuasions  of  the  tempter,  in  a  female  form  ; 
44  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you.” 
44  Watch  and  pray,”  that  you  may  be  preserved 
by  the  preventing  grace  of  God.  Linger  not  in 
the  soul-destroying  precincts  of  seduction,  for 
when  the  mind  is  once  tainted  with  impure 
thoughts,  the  flood-gates  of  iniquity  are  soon 
opened,  and  a  host  of  vices  are  ready  to  court 
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your  favour,  and  will  pamper  your  devisings,  till 
they  bring  you  into  damning  bondage.  When  so 
sunken,  you  will  seek  that  which  first  sought  you, 
and  in  your  turn  become  a  curse  to  others.  You 
will  loathe  yourselves,  and  be  shunned  by  such  as 
have  a  regard  for  character  and  reputation — and 
will  carry  about  with  you  a  moral  curse,  against 
which  the  avenues  of  peace  and  happiness  will 
be  found  closed.  The  worm  of  remorse  will  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  your  existence ;  sin  will  feed, 
but  not  satisfy,  smile  at  your  sorrows,  and  tri¬ 
umph  over  your  wretchedness. 

E’en  you  yourself  to  your  own  breast  shall  tell 
Your  crimes  ;  and  your  own  conscience  be  your  hell. 

Dryden. 

If  as  clerks  or  apprentices,  as  sons  or  servants, 
you  are  placed  in  situations  of  trust,  be  careful  in 
the  use  of  both  time  and  property,  neither  being 
your  own.  Whatever  your  finances  may  be,  hus¬ 
band  them  ;  be  careful,  frugal,  cautious,  and  pru¬ 
dent  ;  nor  suffer  a  passing  difficulty  to  lead  you 
from  the  path  of  right.  A  stormy  morning  may 
lead  to  a  brighter  noon,  and  a  brightened  noon 
to  a  serene  eventide. 

Always  feel  “  what  is,  is  best,”  and  at  no  time, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  allow  yourself  to  do 
that  which  you  know  to  be  wrong,  for  that  invi¬ 
sible  reprover  that  saw  you  do  it,  will  reckon 
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with  your  conscience  in  a  way  that  yon  little 
expect,  and  on  a  dying  bed  will  pierce  you  when 
“  your  sins  have  found  yon  out.”  When  your 
troubles  and  trials  seem  to  you  almost  unbear¬ 
able,  read  and  remember  the  history  of  your 
Saviour  when  on  earth  ;  his  humble  state,  his 
hardships  and  indignities,  his  painful  and  igno¬ 
minious  death,  the  agonies  of  his  soul,  his  bearing 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  suffering  under  the  im¬ 
mense  weight  of  the  divine  displeasure;  consider 
also  his  agony  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross. 
All  loudly  speak  of  the  worth  of  your  soul  to 
him.  Can  you  hesitate  one  moment  what  course 
to  pursue  ? 

Be  careful  of  your  health,  nor  indulge  in  those 
irregularities  which,  however  sanctioned  by  a  too- 
prevailing  example,  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
it. 

It  will  be  apparent,  that  the  counsel  and  ad¬ 
monition  set  forth  in  this  preface  are  designed 
for  those  chiefly  who  have  not  been  favoured 
with  the  smiles  of  fortune  ;  yet  I  must  not  forget 
a  few  lines  to  those  of  my  readers  whom  a  boun¬ 
tiful  Providence  has  blessed  from  their  earliest 
years.  Allow  me,  in  the  pure  sincerity  of  friend¬ 
ship,  to  remind  you  of  your  privileges,  and  to  urge 
you  to  thankfulness  in  the  recollection  of  your 
mercies.  May  you  prove  to  have  a  just  apprecia- 
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tion  of  their  value,  by  that  generous  warmth  of 
heart,  which  will  lead  you  to  sympathise  with, 
and  assist  all  those  less  fortunately  situated,  whom 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  befriend.  Remem¬ 
ber  your  wealth  is  a  talent  for  which  you  must 
render  a  strict  account.  Bear  in  mind, 

“  It  is  twice  blessed, 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself.” 

God  has  honoured  you  by  making  you  his 
stewards ;  beware  how  you  misapply  the  property 
placed  in  your  trust,  which  gives  you  the  power 
of  increasing  the  blessings  or  woes  of  this  life  to 
your  more  unfortunate  brethren.  The  effects 
which  your  conduct  will  produce  on  their  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  reputations  are  not  to  be  enumerated. 
The  same  applies  to  your  country,  who  is  watch¬ 
ing  yon,  as  her  hope,  her  protector,  and  her  boast, 
feeling  that  she  likewise  must  rise  or  fall  as  you 
shall  support  and  adorn,  or  disgrace  and  betray 
her.  Your  influence,  my  young  friends,  will  pass 
on  to  ages,  if  you  shew  to  the  less  fortunate  prin¬ 
ciples  that  shall  increase  their  spiritual  and  moral 
happiness  ;  your  memory  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  and  be  blessed  as  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  But  if  your  pride,  indolence,  and  mis¬ 
application  of  talent  and  wealth  make  you  a  pest 
to  society,  in  proportion  to  your  evil  acts  will 
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your  name  be  execrated  in  this  life ;  and  when 
the  world  shall  be  no  more,  its  final  result  as 
regards  yourselves,  and  perhaps  millions  of  your 
fellow-creatures,  must  be  one  of  the  two  states  of 
life  eternal  or  everlasting  misery.  I  remind  you 
of  this  truth  with  plainness  and  boldness  ;  my 
duty  to  God  and  to  yourselves  points  out  that  I, 
who  have  watched  and  marked  men  and  their 
doings,  am  the  proper  one  to  warn  you  against 
those  “  who  can  smile  and  smile,  and  yet  be 
villains,”  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  that  sleep 
not,  except  they  have  done  mischief. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a 
few  more  of  Shakspeare’s  friendly  admonitions, 
which  will  apply  to  all  grades  of  society  alike. 

“  Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  : 

But  riches,  endless,  is  a  poor  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears — he  shall  he  poor/’ 

*  #  *  *  * 

“  ’Tis  better  to  be  lowly-born 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content ; 

Than  to  be  pent  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.” 

'I' 

“  Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 

Whose  dust  is  both  alike.” 
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“  Love  all,  trust  a  few, 

Do  wrong  to  none  ;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  use  ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life’s  key  ;  be  checked  for  silence, 

But  never  taxed  for  speech.” 

Iu  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  you,  my  young 
friends,  to  remember  the  solemn  obligations 
under  which  the  fifth  Commandment  lays  you. 
Irreverence  and  disobedience  towards  a  parent 
are  sins  of  degrading  turpitude. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  bid  you  fare¬ 
well.  I  send  forth  this  Memoir  “  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head.”  If  my  reader  find 
amusement  from  its  perusal,  it  will  please  me ;  if 
instruction,  it  will  delight  me.  But  if  neither  of 
these  objects  are  attained,  I  shall  rest  satisfied 
with  the  reflection  that  such  was  my  design  in 
writing  this  work,  and  that  1  have  used  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  accomplish  it. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

My  dear  Young  Friends, 

Your  faithful  well-wisher, 

SAMUEL  WESTCOTT  TILKE. 

8,  Thayer  Street,  Manchester  Square, 

October  1st,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Why  should  my  birth  keep  down  my  mounting  spirit  ? 

Are  not  all  creatures  subject  unto  time ; — 

To  time  who  doth  abuse  the  world  ?”  &c.  &c. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  many  not  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  this  busy  world,  that  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-five,  I  should  sit  down  to  write 
the  memoirs  of  my  life.  My  reason  for  so  doing 
has  not  only  been  assigned  in  the  prefatory  dedi¬ 
cation  of  this  work,  but  will  be  apparent  in  every 
portion  of  it,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking  and  the  subjects  connected  therewith, 
many  will  charge  me  with  folly  and  egotism  ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  1  shall  endeavour  to  sustain  the 
assault  as  good  humoured ly  as  possible. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  much  in  the  life  and 
experience  of  most  men,  which,  if  known,  would 
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prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  rising 
generation ;  yet  but  few  are  disposed  to  make  the 
events  of  their  life  public,  unless  they  are  such  as 
will  secure  for  them  the  plaudits  of  the  world. 
My  aim  is  less  aspiring  :  1  only  wish  to  shew  how 
a  beneficent  Providence  has  dealt  with  me,  and  to 
encourage  the  young  who  are  moving  in  the  sphere 
of  life  1  once  did,  to  persevere. 

My  life  has  been  fraught  with  events  of  such  a 
description  as  to  justify  the  present  undertaking; 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  perusal  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  will  be  found  useful  to  that  class  of 
society  to  which  this  work  is  addressed,  namely, 
my  young  countrymen,  who  are  too  apt  to  suppose 
that  because  they  are  poor  and  uneducated,  they 
must  remain  so.  Now,  the  object  I  contemplate, 
is  to  prove  to  them  the  folly  of  cherishing  so  falla¬ 
cious  an  idea : 

“  I  will  tell  thee 

Such  strange  occurrents  of  my  past  life. 

That  all  thy  young  sprung  griefs  shall  seem  but  sparks.” 

I  am  a  living  example  of  what  may  be  attained 
by  industry  and  perseverance,  accompanied  with 
an  humble  reliance  upon  that  Providence,  without 
whose  aid  our  mightiest  efforts  will  be  found  vain 
and  futile. 

“  I  speak  as  my  understanding  instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty 
puts  it  to  utterance.” 

By  perusing  t  hese  pages,  my  young  reader  will 
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perceive  what  may  be  accomplished  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  trying,  for  I  am  indeed  an 
instance  of  one  having  obtained  a  prosperous  and 
useful  position  in  society,  who  began  life  without 
either  friends  to  aid,  or  education  to  guide  me. 
Indeed,  experience  leads  me  partially  to  adopt 
what  Shakspeare  has  briefly  expressed, 

“  It  is  in  ourselves. 

That  we  are  thus  or  thus  !  ” 

This  sentiment  the  poet  doubtlessly  designed  to 
apply  to  moral  and  scientific  attainments.  God 
judges  of  us  by  our  motives ,  and  unless  these  are 
influenced  by  his  preventing  grace,  they  will  sel¬ 
dom  bear  inspection.  An  evidence  that  we  are 
thus  influenced,  may  be  proved  by  zealously  exert¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  the  divine  art  of  doing  good  to 
others,  by  the  patient  fortitude  with  which  we 
endure  the  trials  which  fall  to  our  own  lot,  and 
the  humble  confidence  with  which,  in  faith,  we 
look  up  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  a  blessing 
upon  all  our  undertakings. 

I  shall  be  excused  for  asserting,  there  is  no 
monopoly  of  either  genius  or  ingenuity  ;  but  that 
God  lias  given  as  free  and  noble  a  soul  to  the 
lowly-born,  as  he  hath  to  those  who  inherit  (and 
sometimes  unhappily  for  themselves)  both  wealth 
and  distinction  : 

“  Poor  wretches  !  that  depend 
On  greatness’  favour,  dream,  wake,  and  find  nothing. 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve. 

And  yet  are  steeped  in  favours.” 
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I  know  what  it  is  to  have  struggled  against  the 
wants  of  penury,  the  strife  of  envy,  the  pitifulness 
of  jealousy,  the  narrow-mindedness  of  prejudice, 
and  the  false  disengenuousness  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion, — which,  phalanxed  together,  have  daunted 
many  an  aspiring  mind,  broken  many  a  noble 
spirit,  and  brought  many  a  youth,  born  with  talents 
only  needing  cultivation,  to  a  premature  grave,  to 
which  he  has  descended — 

“Died — and  made  no  sign.” 

Having  made  these  introductory  remarks,  I 
shall  now  proceed  with  my  narrative.  At  a  very 
early  age,  although  young,  I  felt  very  forcibly  those 
words  of  the  prophet,  “  Have  we  not  all  one  Fa¬ 
ther  ?” — Mai.  ii.  10  ;  as  well  as  those  of  the  apos¬ 
tle,  “  Who  maketli  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?” — 
1  Cor.  iv.  7.  1  was  blessed,  naturally,  with  a  lively 

and  cheerful  disposition;  but,  before  I  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  my  life  was  weighed  down, 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  series  of  afflictions ; — 
bodily  sickness,  poverty,  and  disappointment,  tend¬ 
ed  to  produce  a  depressed  state  of  mind  which 
none  can  either  comprehend  or  duly  commiserate, 
unless  they  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Providence  permits  but  few,  perhaps,  to 
tread  the  path  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  go. 
Many,  from  poverty  and  the  want  of  education, 
are  debarred  following  out  their  own  wishes. 
This  w  as  my  case.  I  w  as  forced,  by  circumstances 
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over  which  I  had  no  control,  into  a  business  of 
which  I  ultimately  became  a  master,  and  prose¬ 
cuting  its  duties  with  integrity  and  industry,  bore 
up  with  firmness  and  resignation  against  the 
numerous  trials  1  had  to  encounter  in  connection 
therewith. 

Let  a  man  endeavour  to  live  virtuously  and 
honestly,  and  whatever  misfortunes  befall  him,  he 
must  and  will  be  respected.  The  cpiestion  is  not, 
what  situation  do  we  fdl  ?  but,  how  do  we  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  it?  There  are  those,  I  am 
aware,  who  without  paying  much  regard  to  prin¬ 
ciple,  nevertheless  accumulate  wealth; — but  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  good  and  wise  can  never 
be  awarded  to  them. 

“  Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 

So  honour  ’peareth  in  the  meanest  habit.” 


Moral  courage  is  indispensable  to  those  who 
would  succeed  in  life  ; — it  enables  us  not  only  to 
combat  our  personal  cares,  but  others  also  which 
too  often  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  which  men  thus  occupied  are  more  or 
less  exposed.  Firmness  of  action,  however,  sel¬ 
dom  appears  where  there  has  been  no  training  of 
heart  and  mind.  Let  the  young  be  taught  to  think, 
and  their  judgment,  under  God’s  guidance,  will 
so  mature  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  and  act 
aright.  To  desire  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life, 
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and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  its  cares  and 
penalties,  is  natural  to  youth. 

“  The  man  that  makes  his  toe 
What  he  his  heart  should  make, 

*  Shall  of  a  coin  cry  woe. 

And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake.” 

J  he  youthful  mind  should  be  directed  to  the 

duties  of  that  station,  with  which  God  has  been 

pleased  to  associate  it.  The  pursuit  of  science, 

and  the  study  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  are  open 

to  all,  and  forbidden  to  none.  Our  being  was 

given  us  to  help  on  the  great  cause  of  social  and 

moral  improvement ;  in  a  word,  to  do  our  best  to 

be  useful  to  others,  and  feel  happy  in  ourselves. 

It  was  for  this  end  we  were  sent  into  the  world; 

• 

it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  ever  cherish 
or  yield  either  to  indolence  or  ignorance; — al¬ 
though,  there  is  no  disgrace  in  being  ignorant  of 
those  tilings  which  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  informing  ourselves  upon.  Hence,  we  infer 
that  it  is  unjust  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  rebel¬ 
lious  towards  the  Author  of  all  Good,  for  any  man 
to  possess  knowledge  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
communicate  : 

“No  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 

Tlio’  in,  and  of  him,  there  be  much  consisting. 

Till  he  communicates  his  parts  to  others  : 

Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught, 

Till  he  behold  them  form’d  in  the  applause 
Wherein  they  are  extended.” 
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1  think  that  1  am  safe  in  saying,  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  youthful  indolence,  and  mis¬ 
direction  of  natural  talent,  springs  out  of  a  mis¬ 
taken  estimate  of  wealth,  birth,  and  station  in 
society  ;  the  evils  of  which  are  often  increased  by 
the  injudicious  and  misapplied  fondness  of  pa¬ 
rents — and  not  unfrequently.  by  an  improper  and 
inefficient  education.  Boys  who  are  born  to  pos¬ 
sess  what  are  called  comfortable  circumstances 
in  life,  as  well  as  many  who  have  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  are  often  heard  to  declare  they 
would  think  it  a  shame  to  do  this,  or  a  disgrace 
to  do  that;  such  are  the  views  of  lads  whose 
vanity  is  as  ridiculous  as  its  existence  is  unfortu¬ 
nate.  False  pride  is  too  often  “  the  lion  in  the 
path,”  which  intimidates  and  misguides,  and  inter¬ 
feres  with,  or  prevents  well-doing. 

“  He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself:  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his 
own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but 
in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise.” 

Thus  it  is,  that  men  make  a  wilderness  of  life, 
instead  of  exercising  the  ability  which  God  has 
given  them,  to  produce  fragrant  flowers  and  deli¬ 
cious  fruits  for  a  good  old  age. 

“  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it?” 

Some  of  my  over-cautious  friends  have  tried  to 
persuade  me,  that  making  known  my  former  situa¬ 
tion  in  life  would  lessen  me  in  the  estimation 
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of  that  superior  class  of  persons,  which  1  am  now 
necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  ;  but  I 
must  be  honest,  and  therefore  will  at  once  sav, 
that  if  there  are  any  such  among  my  honoured 
friends  and  acquaintances,  the  sooner  we  part 
company  the  better; — the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  be  brought  to  one  common  level. 

“  Tis  a  common  experience. 

That  lowliness  is  young  Ambition’s  ladder. 

Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face  ; 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  poor  low  steps 
By  which  he  did  ascend.” 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  imparts  a  peculiar 
zest  to  all  the  comforts  1  now  enjoy.  There  is  no 
sin  in  being  lowly-born  :  I  know  not  then,  why  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  avow  it,  but  can  assign 
many  reasons  why  1  should  feel  pleasure  in  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  fact.  It  is  with  fortune  as  with  talent, 
not  as  man  but  as  God  wills  it.  “The  Lord 
maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich  ;  He  bringeth  low, 
and  lifteth  up.”  1  Sam.  ii.  7,  8. 

“  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am.” 

The  pedigree  of  my  family,  on  my  father’s  side, 

is  easily  given,  as  I  cannot  trace  further  back  than 

my  great  grandfather,  who  was  the  only  son  of  a 

German  baker,  born  in  the  same  house  as  was  mv 

*  * 
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father,  at  Newton- Poppleford,  Devonshire,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Exeter.  My  grandfather,  being 
an  only  son,  was  wont  to  say  that  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage  one  hat  would  cover  all  the  Tilkes  in 
England.  My  father  was  the  eldest  of  six  child¬ 
ren — four  boys  and  two  girls ;  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  marriage  was  the  pet  boy  of  both  father  and 
mother.  My  grandfather  being  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  my  father  was  surrounded  with  every 
comfort — a  horse  to  ride,  a  purse  well  stored,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  falsely  called  pleasures 
of  life ;  as  many,  at  least,  as  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  and  baker  could  well  desire.  Being  a  clever 
young  man,  he  had  at  an  early  age,  the  entire 
management  of  his  father’s  affairs,  and  attended  all 
the  neighbouring  markets  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling;  this,  unfortunately,  led  him  into 
gay  company,  and  by  the  time  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  became  a  champion  of  what 
was  called  the  art  of  wrestling,  at  that  time  much 
in  vo£ue  in  Devonshire.  He  was  a  man  of  bold 
and  enterprising  spirit,  and  as  fine  in  person  as  he 
was  herculean  in  strength. 

My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  miller 
and  farmer  of  Sidbury,  four  miles  from  Sidmouth, 
and  received  an  accomplished  education.  She 
left  school  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
having  lost  her  mother,  was  immediately  installed 
housekeeper  to  her  father.  Soon  after  her  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  domestic  character,  business  often 
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took  my  father  to  the  mill  at  Sidbury,  where  he 
tirst  beheld  my  dear  mother;  and,  as  it  would 
appear,  lost  no  time  in  securing  such  an  interest 
in  her  affections,  that  she  permitted  him  to  apply 
to  her  father  for  his  consent  to  a  marriage.  The 
wealthy  old  gentleman  stoutly  refused  to  give  his 
consent,  and  declared  that  his  daughter,  who  had 
such  large  expectations,  should  never  marry,  with 
his  consent,  the  son  of  a  baker.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  both  amusing  and  ridiculous  in  this :  that  a 
miller  should  despise  a  baker.  However,  so  it 
was,  and  in  order  that  a  decided  stop  should  be 
put  to  the  courtship,  he  sent  his  daughter  to 
reside  with  an  uncle,  Mr.  Westcott,  then  a  master 
attendant  of  the  Chatham  Dock-yard. 

My  father  being  disappointed,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  wishes,  soon 
comforted  himself  by  making  proposals  to  a  Miss 
Wicker,  the  daughter  of  a  master  baker  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  Devon ;  he  was  accepted  by  her, 
and  ultimately  had  issue  three  children,  in  giving 
birth  to  the  last  of  which  she  died,  after  being  a 
wife  four  years.  Upon  the  marriage  of  my  father, 
Miss  Westcott  returned  again  to  her  home,  and 
my  father,  after  remaining  a  widower  a  suit¬ 
able  time,  again  paid  his  addresses  to  this  lady, 
who  subsequently  became  his  second  wife :  for 
this  act  Mr.  Westcott  never  forgave  her,  but 
declared  that  his  daughter  should  never  have  one 
shilling  of  his  wealth,  beyond  a  sum  sufficient  to 
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keep  her  from  starving.  He  fulfilled  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  the  very  letter,  for  at  his  death  he  left 
my  mother  an  annuity  of  £15  per  annum,  which, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight,  she  is  now 
living  to  enjoy,  in  the  possession  of  every  faculty 
and  in  perfect  health.*  Most  of  her  children 
dwell  near  her,  and  we  unitedly  do  our  best  to 
secure  every  comfort  which  her  age  requires. 
Much,  very  much  could  I  say  upon  the  conduct 
of  my  maternal  grandfather,  but  I  forbear, — all 
must  be  left  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well ; 

*  In  speaking  of  my  mother’s  family,  I  must  not  forget  to 
notice  one  of  its  members,  a  cousin,  who  so  far  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  to  have  a  memorial  of  his 
valour  erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

ERECTED  AT  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENSE 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  BLAGDON  WESTCOTT, 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  MAJESTIC  ; 

Who  after  thirty-three  years’  meritorious  service,  fell 
gloriously  in  the  Victory  obtained  over  the  French 
Fleet  off  Aboukir. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  AUGUST  IN  THE  YEAR  1798, 

IN  THE  46  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

Captain  Westcott  forwarded  two  other  relatives  in  the  same 
service,  one  of  whom  rose  to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain ;  the  other, 
a  Lieutenant,  is  now  a  merchant  in  Australia. 

There  is  one  little  incident  which  I  must  not  forget  to  notice. 
When  Captain  Westcott  was  dying,  he  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
the  heroic  Nelson  a  present  for  his  mother  ;  and  that  distinguished 
man,  upon  his  return  to  England,  delivered  it  to  the  bereaved 
parent,  then  living  at  Honiton,  in  Devon. 
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his  conduct  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  idea  of 

“The  oppressor’s  wrongs — 

The  proud  man’s  contumely.” 

Before  1  proceed  further,  I  will  give  an  extract 
from  a  family  work  now  in  my  possession,  con¬ 
taining  the  dates  of  my  father’s  first  and  second 
marriage,  as  well  as  the  birth  of  his  children 
respectively. 

Joel  Tilke,  (my  father,)  and  Elizabeth  Wicker, 
were  married  Jan.  12th  1783. 

Anne  Tilke,  daughter  of  the  above,  was  born 
Nov.  14th  1783. 

Elizabeth  Tilke,  was  born  Sept  9th  1785. 

Elizabeth  Tilke,  wife  of  Joel  Tilke,  died  March 
2d  1787,  aged  28  years. 

The  Second  Marriage : 

Joel  Tilke  and  Elizabeth  Westcott,  (my  mother) 
were  married  May  14th  1788. 

Sarah  Tilke,  was  born  Feb.  28th  1789,  died 
Oct.  17th  1838. 

Mary  Tilke,  was  born  Jan.  14th  1791,  died 
July  17th  1791. 

Joel  Tilke,  was  born  June  9th  1792. 

Samuel  Westcott  Tilke,  (myself)  was  born  June 
9th  1794. 

Mary  Tilke,  was  born  March  29th  1796. 

Ed  ward  Tilke,  was  born  an  idiot,  May  2d  1 798. 
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Susan  Tilke,  was  born  April  26th  1803,  died 
Aug.  9th  1833. 

William  Tilke  was  born  Nov.  26th  1805. 

Up  to  the  year  1788,  in  which  my  father’s 
second  marriage  took  place,  he  was  considered  to 
be  a  rich  and  thriving  young  man  ;  but  circum¬ 
stances  soon  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The 
continued  opposition  and  cruel  treatment  he 
received  from  my  maternal  grandfather  was  not 
long  in  producing  painful  effects  at  home,  which 
were  much  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  other 
relatives;  as  it  does  not  become  me  to  blame 
either,  neither  will  I  excuse  one  nor  the  other. 
Married  persons  should  never  suffer  either  time, 
person,  place  or  circumstance,  to  interfere  with 
home ;  they  should  be  prepared  to  bear,  suffer, 
sustain,  and  share  together,  the  comforts  and 
visitations  of  life.  I  trust  that  I  possess  the 
greatest  affection  for  my  venerable  mother,  now 
living; — and  hold  in  honoured  remembrance  my 
father,  long  since  dead ;  although  I  am  constrained 
to  say,  that  a  less  regard  for  the  conduct  of 
persons  or  circumstances  would  have  materially 
lessened  their  trials. 

Whilst  upon  this  topic,  I  cannot  refuse  myself 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  marriage,  a  subject  which  either  does  or 
perhaps  will  interest  most  of  my  young  readers. 
Connected  with  this  state,  is  much  that  concerns 
the  peace  and  happiness  which  we  are  permitted 
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to  enjoy  on  this  side  the  grave,  as  well  as  much  to 
enthral  and  embitter  our  transient  period  of 
probation. 

“  Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 

They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury ; 

Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 

Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all.” 

How  much  it  becomes  young  people  well  to 
consider  before  they  enter  into  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  which  of  all  states  should  be  the  most 
happy  as  well  as  the  most  holy,  whether  they  can 
promise  to  themselves,  faithfully  to  respect  those 
solemn  vows  which  they  are  called  upon  to  take 
in  the  house  of  God,  in  which  they  are  united, 
“  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,”  till 
death  do  them  part.  I  have  often  thought,  and 
think  so  still,  that  it  would  be  well  for  married 
persons  occasionally  to  read  over  the  beautiful 
service  to  which  I  have  just  referred ;  surely, 
if  the  terms  which  so  solemn  a  covenant  is 
entered  upon,  were  now  and  then  considered,  it 
would  tend  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  exercis¬ 
ing  mutual  forbearance,  where  there  might  not 
be  always  found  to  exist  unanimity  of  sentiment. 
Let  no  family  expect  to  enjoy  prosperity,  unless 
peace  and  affection  shall  find  their  hearts  knit 
together  on  their  own  hearth -stone. 

“  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 

Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 

Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise. 

Are  still  together ;  who  twine  as  ’twere  in  love. 
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“  There  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of 
it  must  cure  it  :  novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  so  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant 
in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make 
societies  secure  ;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships 
accursed  :  much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.” 

My  mother’s  brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Westcott, 
who  inherited  the  whole  of  my  grandfather’s 
property,  expressed  deep  concern  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  his  poor  sister  was  left,  and,  under 
an  idea  of  making  some  amends  for  the  unjust 
disposition  of  his  father’s  property,  promised  to 
adopt  for  his  heir  the  first  of  my  mother’s  boys 
which  should  strike  his  fancy,  he  being  a  bache¬ 
lor,  and  intending  to  remain  so ;  accordingly, 
when  my  brother  Joel  was  born,  he  was  presented 
to  my  uncle  for  his  inspection  ;  but  alas  !  poor 
babe,  lie  was  too  weak  and  puny  to  please  him. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  I  was  ushered  into 
this  breathing  world  of  hopes  and  fears;  again 
uncle  Sam,  as  he  was  called,  was  sent  for,  upon 
whom  it  was  said  I  smiled  most  sweetly,  and 
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being  a  plump  little  fellow,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
satisfy  uncle  Sam,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
christened  after  him,  (he  being  my  godfather) 
Samuel  Westcott  Tilke. 

1  should  here  state  that  my  father  was  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  as  well  as  baker,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  had  he  been  educated  for  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  he  would  have  distinguished  himself. 

It  is  customary  in  the  county  of  Devon,  when 
an  accouchement  lias  taken  place,  for  the  father 
to  invite  his  most  intimate  friends  to  partake  of 
festive  cheer,  and  be  introduced  to  the  newly-born 
offspring ;  a  good  hogshead  of  beer  or  cyder  is 
tapped  upon  the  occasion,  a  large  new  cheese  is  cut 
into,  and  success  is  drunk  to  the  little  stranger. 
From  my  birth  my  father  took  a  great  fancy  to 
me,  and  his  love  for  me  ended  only  with  his 
death.  Upon  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  my 
father  is  reported  to  have  taken  his  two  boys 
upon  his  knees,  my  brother  and  myself,  stating 
to  his  assembled  friends,  that  his  eldest  son  was 
at  that  time  two  years  of  age,  his  youngest  but 
two  hours.  I  was  the  only  child  my  mother  was 
ever  able  to  suckle,  which  she  accounted  for  from 
my  possessing  a  hale  and  robust  constitution. 
When  I  had  attained  the  age  of  three  years,  I  w  as 
taken  to  the  residence  of  my  before-named  uncle, 
which  it  was  believed  would  become  my  future 
home ;  but  alas  !  that  expectation  was  soon  blight¬ 
ed,  and  my  parents’  golden  hopes  soon  w  ithered, 
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for,  unhappily,  my  poor  father  and  Mr.  Westcott 
had  a  few  words,  which  ended  in  my  being- 
packed  up  and  sent  home, 

“With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.” 

I  was  not  old  enough  to  know  how  deeply 
interested  I  was  in  this  untoward  transaction,  for 
with  my  uncle’s  favour,  I  lost  his  money  and  his 
estates,  nor  would  succeeding  events  have  ever 
produced  a  single  regret  upon  my  mind,  but  for 
my  father  s  sake,  who,  from  the  unlucky  moment 
in  which  he  disagreed  with  my  uncle,  seemed 
fated  to  encounter  misfortunes  ;  for  difficulty  suc¬ 
ceeded  difficulty  until  all  was  lost.  He  had  not 
long  built  and  furnished  his  residence,  when  a 
great  part  of  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  however, 
he  rebuilt  it,  after  which,  having  previously 
speculated  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  other 
matters  which  turned  to  his  disadvantage,  clamo¬ 
rous  creditors  spread  before  him  ruin  and  black 
despair.  At  such  a  juncture  had  my  humane  and 
wealthy  uncle  come  forward  and  aided  my  father 
with  counsel  and  advice,  he  might  have  retraced 
his  steps,  and  become  a  wiser  and  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  man. 

“  Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 

Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 

And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints.” 

Selfishness,  however,  is  the  world’s  darling 
passion,  and  we  are  daily  taught  not  to  “trust 
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in  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils.”  Huge 
sacrifices  are  made  to  pander  to  the  wants,  the 
whims,  the  fancies,  the  passions  of  those  who 
move  in  prosperous  circumstances,  though  it  be, 
perhaps,  only  to  consummate  their  vices  ;  but  the 
deserving,  though  poor  and  unfortunate,  fre¬ 
quently  but  hopelessly  supplicate  for  aid,  and 
find  it  not,  save  in  the  cheering  promise  of  One 
who  has  said,  “  I  am  with  you  always.”  It  be¬ 
comes  man,  therefore,  to  use  his  energies  in  the 
best  and  most  approved  way  he  can,  so  that, 
should  misfortune  assail  him,  he  may,  if  possible, 
maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards 
God  and  man. 

Many  of  my  father’s  creditors  were,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  poor  persons,  and  being  a  man  of 
high  principle,  the  thought  that  he  could  not  pay 
them  to  the  full,  drove  him  well  nigh  to  despair. 
Home,  usually  the  resort  and  refuge  for  the 
weary,  lost  its  charm  with  him,  for  the  intrusive 
step  and  inharmonic  tone  of  “the  insolence  of 
office  the  almost  perpetual  dun  of  the  unsatis¬ 
fied  creditor  drove  him  from  it;  many  a  man,  yes 
thousands  of  men,  under  similar  circumstances 
have  thrust  themselves  into  eternity,  unmindful 
that  in  the  unknown  world  an  account  must  be 
rendered  to  One  more  terrible  than  that  which 
the  creature  can  exact. 

“  To  persevere 

In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
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Of  impious  stubbornness  ;  ’tis  unmanly  grief ; 

A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 

An  understanding  simple  and  unschool’d.” 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed ;  every  man, 
it  is  supposed,  has  his  friend,  yet 

“  What  is  Friendship  but  a  name.” 

My  father  had  an  apparent  friend ,  if  upon  such 
a  subject  I  may  employ  the  language  of  irony, 
in  the  person  of  a  lawyer,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  married  to  his  first  wife’s  sister.  This  friend, 
this  worthy  supporter  of  law  and  equity,  advised 
my  father  to  make  over  his  property  to  his  credi¬ 
tors,  and  appoint  him  solicitor  and  trustee  to  the 
estate ;  he  did  so,  little  thinking  what  years  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  it  would  entail  both 
upon  himself  and  family.  Oh !  that  some  real 
friend  could  have  whispered  in  his  ear, 

“  Beware  of  yonder  dog ; 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and  when  he  bites. 

His  venom-tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death  : 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 

Sin,  Death,  and  Hell,  have  set  their  marks  upon  him. 

And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him.” 

The  property  made  over  was  worth,  at  that 
time,  nearly  £700,  whilst  my  father’s  debts  did 
not  exceed  £370.  15s.  9d.,  the  amount  returned 
in  answer  to  a  bill  of  inquiry  I  filed  against  the 
aforesaid  knave  of  a  lawyer  thirty-four  years 
afterwards,  when  this  legal  boa- constrictor  was 
compelled  to  disgorge  some  portion  of  the  pro- 
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perty  be  had  got  into  his  possession ;  for  it  must 
be  known,  that  he  not  only  became  possessed  of 
my  father’s  property,  but  neglected  to  pay  the 
creditors  from  the  year  1799  up  to  1833. 

I  cannot  quit  this  painful  subject  without 
shewing  how  this  cruel  Iago  imposed  upon  my 
dear  parents.  My  mother  had  possession  and  a 
life  interest  in  the  freehold  property,  which  she 
never  would  sign  away ;  nor  ought  she  to  have 
given  possession  to  this  cunning  lawyer,  but, 
alas,  his  advice  was  taken,  and  my  mother  fell 
into  the  snare,  by  which  she  was  cast  out  upon 
the  wide  world,  betrayed  by  one  professing  to  be 
a  friend,  and  separated  from  her  only  earthly 
protector ! 

“  So  Judas  kiss’d  his  master. 

And  cried  all-hail !  when  as  he  meant  all-harm.” 

“  When  devils  wall  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 

They  do  tempt,  at  first,  with  heavenly  shows.” 

See  also  II.  Cor.  xi.  14. 

Reader,  what  do  you  think  of  the  conduct  of 
so  heartless  a  man  ?  If  you  have  witnessed  or 
experienced  any  similar  vicissitude,  you  will 
readily  enter  into  my  feelings.  My  poor  mother 
might  have  expressed  herself  in  the  words  of  the 
great  poet : 

“  What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  thou  cruel. 

Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 

Thou  that  didst  hear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels ; 

Thou  knew’st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul — 

That  almost  might’st  have  coin’d  me  into  gold.” 
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That  Divine  Being  in  whom  my  mother  be¬ 
lieved,  and  to  whom  she  did  not  look  in  vain, 
raised  her  up  a  friend  in  the  person  of  a  Mr. 
Harris,  a  gentleman  now  living  at  Sidmouth,  a 
noble  instance  of  unbounded  and  disinterested 
benevolence.  He  took  my  deserted  parent  and 
her  family,  and  placed  them  in  a  small  house 
near  his  own  dwelling,  and  added,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  their  comfort.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  father,  becoming  acquainted  with 
what  had  taken  place,  saw,  but  too  late,  his  folly  ; 
and  maddened  by  vexation  and  consequent  in¬ 
temperance,  he  started  off  for  London.  He  soon 
obtained  a  situation  as  journeyman  baker  at  Mrs. 
Macey’s,  corner  of  Warren  Street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  The  work  he  had  to  do,  and  the 
poor  living  he  had  to  submit  to,  soon  laid  him 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  suffered 
many  months,  and  those  sufferings  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  deep  sense  of  what  his  family 
endured.  When  I  reflect  upon  what  my  dear 
father  must  have  suffered,  and  compare  his  then 
situation  with  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  fill — separated  from  wife  and  from  children, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved-— my  heart  almost 
bleeds. 

My  poor  father  was  much  tried  by  my  mother’s 
relations,  who  not  only  treated  him  with  neglect, 
but  heaped  upon  him  every  possible  insult.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  greatly  and  deservedly  re- 
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spected  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  many  persons 
now  living  at  Sidmouth  can  certify. 

During  his  illness,  my  mother  and  her  little 
family  were  suffering  in  a  manner  which  neither 
tongue  can  tell  nor  language  describe.  Corn 
was  scarce,  and  an  Act  had  been  passed,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  any  other  than  brown  bread ;  and 
happy,  happy  should  we  have  been  (I  say  we,  for 
being  then  about  five  years  of  age,  I  perfectly 
remember  the  circumstance)  to  have  obtained 
a  morsel  of  brown  wheaten  bread  ;  but  no !  bar¬ 
ley  and  oaten  bread  was  all  we  could  get,  and  of 
that  but  a  scanty  supply.  Hoping  to  improve 
her  circumstances,  my  mother  removed  to  her 
native  town  of  Sidbury,  and  took  a  small  cottage 
in  Brimblecomb  Wood,  close  to  the  residence  of 
her  only  brother.  She  had  hoped  that  the  abject 
and  poverty-stricken  condition  to  which  herself 
and  children  were  reduced  would  touch  and 
draw  forth  the  sympathies  of  his  heart;  but  no  ! 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  found  no  place  in 
his  bosom  ;  he  was  blind  to  a  sister’s  sorrows, 
and  deaf  to  her  appeals. 

“  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed ; 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm  ; 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course. 

To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him.”* 

My  mother  had  five  of  us  little  creatures  to 

*  My  uncle,  Mr.  Westcott,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  and  from  whom,  it  was  believed, 
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provide  for.  Our  food,  at  this  period  of  scarcity, 
was  seldom  any  thing  more  than  barley-bread  and 
boiled  hop-tops,  to  obtain  which  my  brother  Joel 
and  myself  used  to  travel  several  miles.  I  am 
thus  minute  in  describing  the  afflicting  situation  in 
which  we  were  placed,  in  order  that  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  adversity  to  struggle  with,  may 
not  be  discouraged,  but  learn  that  suffering  and 
trial  are  the  inheritance  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Oh  !  ye  daughters  of  affluence  and  prosperity, 
learn  from  this  affecting  narrative  to  commise¬ 
rate  those  who  are  born  to  adversity ;  and  with 
heartfelt  thankfulness  render  homage  to  that 
Divine  Being,  who  renews  his  mercies  to  you 
from  day  to  day.  Cast  an  imaginative  glance 

I  had  such  flattering  expectations,  died  under  peculiarly  distress¬ 
ing  circumstances.  He  went  to  market  to  sell  his  corn,  where, 
becoming  intoxicated,  he  met  with  a  man  who  was  suffering  from 
tooth- ache,  but  who  had  not  courage  to  have  the  tooth  extracted  ; 
upon  which  my  uncle,  who  had  an  excellent  set  of  teeth,  proposed 
to  determine,  by  lot,  which  should  first  lose  a  tooth,  and  he,  poor 
man,  before  it  became  the  patient’s  turn,  lost,  by  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon-dentist,  three  teeth.  After  this  madman’s  act,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  home,  through  a  most  inclement  night,  wet 
and  cold,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  ;  violent  inflammation  ensued 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  died  raving 
mad.  Thus  was  he,  by  an  act  of  folly,  hurried  into  eternity,  un¬ 
prepared,  I  fear,  for  so  awful  a  change.  He  left  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  a  family  of  strangers. 

“  Though  thou  that  art  betrayed. 

Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe.” 
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upon  the  situation  of  my  fond  mother,  once  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and  “  to  care  a  stranger.” 

See  her  secluded  in  a  little  cottage  in  a  wood, 
far  removed  from  human  observation  ;  no  habi¬ 
tation  near,  save  that  of  an  unnatural  brother  ; 
separated  from  her  beloved  husband,  a  wan¬ 
derer  she  knew  not  where  ;  surrounded  by  five 
helpless  little  ones,  looking  up  to  her  for  bread, 
herself  not  knowing  how  the  next  meal  would 
be  supplied ; 

“  Steep’d  in  poverty  to  her  very  lips !” 

After  remaining  in  this  situation  till  “  hope 
died  within  her,”  she  removed  into  the  town  of 
Sidbury,  where  herself  and  my  sister  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  lace-making;  and  many  a  time,  having 
wrought  the  whole  night,  were  they  compelled  to 
dispose  of  their  work  before  we  could  break  our 
fast. 

About  this  time  a  charitable  committee  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  was  formed  at  Sidmouth,  headed  by  the 
Rev,  W.  Jenkins,  who  supplied  the  poor  with 
wholesome  meal  at  a  very  reduced  price.  My 
mother  became  a  successful  applicant  for  this 
bounty.  To  the  unfortunate,  troubles  never  come 
singly  :  my  brother  and  myself  used  to  go  to  S id- 
mouth  to  get  the  meal,  my  mother  always,  with 
the  greatest  care,  wrapped  up  the  money,  and 
placed  it  in  one  of  our  pockets.  On  one  of  these 
errands,  we  got  playing  upon  a  straw-heap  in  our 
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way,  and  lost  our  treasure,  but  this  we  did  not 
discover  till  our  arrival  at  Sidmouth.  What  was 
to  be  done?  we  had  no  money,  and  could  get  no 
food.  We  returned  to  Sidbury,  yet  dared  not  face 
our  mother  ;  not  that  we  were  afraid  of  her,  for 
she  was  one  of  the  most  kind  and  tender-hearted 
creatures  in  the  world.  We  hid  ourselves  in  the 
church-yard,  where  we  were  discovered,  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  in  a  most  broken-hearted  state. 
Late  as  it  was,  our  mother  accompanied  us  to  the 
straw-heap,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  disco¬ 
vered  the  lost  treasure,  two  shillings  and  ten- 
pence,  and  we  returned,  right  glad  and  happy, 
to  our  home. 

“  Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.” 

My  father,  who  had  been  eight  months  in  Lon¬ 
don,  having  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  about 
this  time  obtained  an  appointment  as  foreman  at 
the  Albion  Mills,  in  Blackfriars  Road,  at  which 
twenty-four  men,  twelve  in  a  gang,  were  employed 
night  and  day  in  baking  bread.  This  work  was 
carried  on  by  a  company,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  latter  of 
whom  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  proceedings. 
Here  my  father  did  well,  and  was  soon  taken 
from  the  bake-office,  and  placed  in  the  shop,  a 
situation  of  great  responsibility,  for  their  receipts 
for  bread  and  flour  amounted  to  between  three 
and  four  hundred  pounds  per  diem.  The  com- 
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pany  employed  ten  carts  to  convey  bread  to  the 
poor  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  ;  the  general 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf  being  Is.  1  Or/.,  and  dour 
seven  pounds  per  sack.  It  is  a  secret  pleasure  for 
me  to  speak  of  my  father’s  filling  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  situation  ;  as  it  clearly  proves  the  high  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  man  of  integrity. 

“  An  honest  man  ’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

I  can,  with  truth,  say  of  my  father,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  favourite  poet, 

“  His  words  were  bonds  ; 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heav’n  from  earth ; 

He  was  kind,  but  unfortunate  ; 

Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest.” 

His  circumstances  improving,  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  myself  and  my  brother  Joel  should  go 
to  him ;  Joel  was  therefore  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  some  friends  who  were  going  to  London,  and 
I  quickly  followed,  but  was  less  fortunate  in 
the  society  I  travelled  in.  I  well  remember  the 
preparations  which  were  made  for  my  departure; 
six  days’  provision,  consisting  of  a  pudding  and 
cake,  were  put  up  into  a  bag ;  I  was  placed  in 
one  of  Russel’s  waggons,  and,  although  not  six 
years  of  age,  was  separated  from  my  dear  mother, 
whose  heart  I  thought  would  have  broken.  My 
associates  consisted  of  soldiers’  wives  and  their 
children,  who  not  only  teazed  and  worried  me, 
but  the  first  night  stole  all  my  provision.  For 
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three  days  I  did  not  taste  food,  nor  was  the 
wretched  state  1  was  in  discovered  till  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  third,  when  we  alighted  at  an  inn, 
where  the  waggoner,  observing  me  to  pick  up 
some  crumbs  of  bread  which  lay  on  the  table, 
rpiestioned  me  about  my  food ;  I  told  him  my 
tale,  when  he  most  kindly  supplied  my  immediate 
wants,  and  paid  me  every  necessary  attention 
during  the  remainder  of  my  journey. 

“  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows.” 

\\  hen  we  arrived  in  town,  my  father  met  us  at 
Hyde-Park  corner;  he  rewarded  the  waggoner 
for  his  kindness,  and,  with  parental  fondness, 
received  his  little  boy.  He  took  me  to  a  ready¬ 
made  clothes  shop,  and  I  was  soon  dressed  in  a 
fresh  suit  of  clothes  ;  we  then  repaired  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  Gravel  Lane,  Blackfriars  Iload,  where  we 
found  my  brother  Joel  cooking  beef-steaks,  in 
anticipation  of  our  arrival.  We  sat  down  to  our 
steaks  and  tea,  a  most  happy  trio,  and  as  long  as 
my  father  continued  in  the  situation  he  then 
filled,  we  were  truly  happy ;  my  brother  being 
cook,  I,  footboy  and  housemaid.  All  my  father 
could  spare  was  remitted  to  my  mother  from  time 
to  time,  and  this  amounted  to  something  con¬ 
siderable.  He  had  begun  to  think  seriously 
about  getting  my  mother  and  his  other  children 
up  to  town;  but,  unfortunately,  whilst  arrange¬ 
ments  were  being  made  for  this  purpose,  the 
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Duke  of  Bedford  died,  the  concern  was  closed, 
and  my  father  lost  his  situation.  When  this  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  friends  in  Sidmouth,  a 
meeting  was  called,  headed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Jenkins,  father  of  the  present  excellent  rector,  at 
which  it  was  proposed  that  a  subscription  should 
be  set  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  my 
father  to  start  in  business  again,  in  his  native 
town.  All  this  having  been  determined  upon, 
and  the  proposition  generously  supported,  my 
father  was  written  to,  and  urged  to  return  to 
Sidmouth,  when  it  was  thought  that  if  the  solici¬ 
tor  would  settle  his  affairs,  there  would  be  found 
a  handsome  surplus,  which,  added  to  the  sum 
collected  among  friends,  would  place  my  father 
in  the  same  comfortable  position  in  society  he 
had  previously  enjoyed  ;  the  rector,  too,  promised 
him  a  house,  and  every  thing  being  comfortably 
arranged,  my  father  and  his  two  boys  returned  to 
Sidbury. 

“  What  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should  never  have  need 
of  them  ?  they  were  the  most  needless  creatures  living,  should  we 
never  have  use  for  them ;  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instru¬ 
ments  hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves,” 
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“  There  is  a  history  in  all  men’s  lives, 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  ; 

The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds. 

And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured.” 

By  some  strange  mishap,  the  letter  which  was 
intended  to  announce  to  my  mother  the  day 
when  she  might  expect  to  receive  her  husband 
and  two  sons  did  not  reach  her  hand,  so  that  our 
arrival  was  altogether  unexpected.  We  arrived 
at  Honiton  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  from 
which  to  Sidbury,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  we  had 
to  walk,  and  reached  home  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  All  was  silent ;  the  inmates  of  the 
humble  dwelling  were  unconscious  that  affection¬ 
ate  and  yearning  hearts  were  eagerly  awaiting  the 
kindred  recognition  and  sweet  sounds  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  window  was  assailed  with  a  show¬ 
er  of  pebbles  ;  my  mother  soon  awoke  from  her 
slumbers,  and,  recognizing  our  voices,  had  just 
time  to  apprize  my  sister  that  we  were  there  ; 
when,  so  completely  was  she  overcome  with  joy 
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and  surprise,  that  she  was  assailed  with  an  attack 
of  hysteria,  from  which  she  did  not  recover  for 
some  time. 

All  the  minute  enquiries  having  been  mutually 
asked  and  answered  in  detail,  and  such  new 
pleasures  borne  into  existence  as  would  almost  pro¬ 
mise  a  life  of  unmixed  happiness  ;  and  my  father 
having  duly  refreshed  himself,  and  talked  over 
the  new  prospects  which  lay  before  him ;  the 
morning  being  advanced,  he  waited  upon  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  Rector  of  Sidmouth, 
who  received  him  kindly,  told  him  that  a  house 
was  ready  for  his  reception,  and,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  gave  him  permission  to  gather  large  stones 
from  the  sea-beach,  with  which  to  build  a  bake¬ 
house,  and  offered  his  horse  and  cart  to  convey 
the  materials  home.  In  this  undertaking,  my 
father  was  aided  on  every  hand  by  many  persons 
who  came  forward  and  proffered  their  generous 
assistance.  All  arrangements  having  been  made, 
in  1803  he  once  more  commenced  business,  and 
certainly  with  every  prospect  of  success ;  but, 
unfortunately,  his  creditors  of  1799  would  allow 
him  no  peace  ;  for,  perceiving  that  he  was  getting 
on,  they  perpetually  haunted  him  to  discharge 
their  respective  accounts. 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  ta’en  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries  ; 
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And  we  must  take  the  current  wdien  it  serves. 

Or  lose  our  ventures.”* 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  he  knew  they  had  claims* 
although  they  must  have  known  that  he  had 
transferred  the  whole  of  his  property  to  a  knavish 
lawyer,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  claims. 
No  one  demand  upon  him  exceeded  £20,  and  in 
most  instances,  not  half  that  amount.  He  per¬ 
mitted  his  creditors  to  take  bread  of  him,  and 
although  perfectly  aware  of  the  consequences,  he 
could  not  refuse  them  ;  nevertheless,  each  party 
defeated  his  own  purpose,  for  had  my  father  been 
permitted  to  go  quietly  and  prudently  on,  time 
would  have  enabled  him  to  satisfy  every  claimant. 
Suffice  it  to  add,  that  in  1804  my  father  failed  a 
second  time,  from  which  moment  his  line  and  truly 
noble  spirit  became  broken,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
state  of  reckless  indifference,  from  which  he  never 
fully  rallied.  Similar  occurrences  and  similar  re¬ 
sults  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  world ;  mis¬ 
fortune  oftentimes  robs  a  man  of  his  mental 
energies,  deprives  him  of  self  control,  and  appears 
to  set  a  spell  upon  almost  every  thing  he  under¬ 
takes. 

“  A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity, 

We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 

But  were  we  burden’d  with  like  weight  of  pain, 

As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain.” 

*  This  was  the  first  quotation  from  Shakspeare  I  ever  saw  ; 
I  thought  it  so  applicable  to  my  father,  that  I  was  determined 
to  read  more  of  the  same  author. 
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This  brings  me  to  that  period  of  my  life  which 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
attachment  to  medical  science.  I,  unfortunately, 
was  thrown  from  a  horse,  by  which  my  skull 
became  fractured,  and  was  placed  under  the  skil¬ 
ful  treatment  of  Thomas  Hodge,  Escp,  at  present 
a  practitioner  at  Sid  mouth  ;  he  kindly  permitted 
me  to  go  into  his  laboratory,  where  he  had  a  good 
anatomical  collection ;  and  upon  observing  how 
intense  an  interest  I  took  in  those  subjects,  he 
most  generously  offered  to  educate  me  (I  being 
but  nine  years  of  age),  and  bring  me  up  to  his 
profession  ;  this  offer  my  father  declined,  stating 
that  he  could  not  spare  me.  As  it  was  necessary 
we  should  be  up  and  doing,  I  was  determined  to 
do  something  towards  obtaining  my  own  bread, 
and,  if  possible,  assist  my  family  ;  and  from  this 
moment  commenced  what  may  be  called  my 
business  state  of  existence. 

With  my  father’s  permission,  I  went  to  work  as 
a  plough-boy  for  ten  days  at  6d.  per  diem;  with 
this  sum  I  purchased  a  young  donkey,  which, 
having  broken  in,  1  disposed  of  again  for  fifteen 
shillings.  I  now  commenced  letting  out  donkeys, 
and  certainly  the  plan  1  adopted  was  a  novel 
one ;  when  the  market  people  came  into  town,  I 
used  to  hire  their  donkeys  at  twopence  the  hour,* 

*  The  great,  and  as  it  regards  his  poetical  talents,  the  immor¬ 
tal  bard  of  “  the  sweet  flowing  Avon,”  when  a  boy,  used  to  take 
charge  of  gentlemen’s  horses  at  the  theatre,  and  hired  lads  to 
assist  him,  who  were  called  Shakspeare’s  boys. 
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I  paid  threepence  a  day  for  the  use  of  a  bridle 
and  saddle,  and  then  let  out  my  donkeys  at  a 
shilling  for  one  hour,  and  eighteen-pence  for 
two,  and  if  I  acted  as  guide,  a  shilling  for  my¬ 
self. 

By  these  means  I  was  enabled  to  contribute 
mainly  towards  the  support  of  my  family.  1  con¬ 
tinued  to  save  a  few  shillings,  which,  added  to  the 
amount  for  which  I  sold  my  donkey,  made  me 
master  of  £\.  9s.  Hearing  that  my  uncle,  at  a 
place  called  JVlanson-farm,  had  an  old  donkey 
and  colt  to  dispose  of,  I  placed  this  sum  in  my 
pocket,  and  taking  my  elder  brother  with  me, 
went  over  and  offered  to  become  a  purchaser; 
after  a  good  deal  of  bargaining  with  my  aunt,  my 
uncle  not  being  in  the  way,  she  agreed  to  let  me 
have  the  two  donkeys  for  £l.  10s.  6d.  In  vain  I 
urged  that  I  had  not  so  much  by  Is.  6d.,  she  would 
not  abate  a  farthing ;  but  at  length  consented  to 
trust  me  for  the  remainder.  I  mounted  my  new 
purchase,  which  I  named  Poll,  and  in  passing  the 
slaughter-house  (for  my  uncle  was  a  butcher  as 
well  as  a  farmer),  I  saw  a  bullock’s  heart  hanging 
up  in  it ;  turning  round  to  my  aunt,  I  said,  “  You 
must  make  me  a  present  of  that  heart  to  take 
home  to  my  mother.”  After  some  little  importu¬ 
nity,  I  gained  my  point,  and  rode  home  delighted 
with  my  good  fortune. 

“  Such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be.” 

I  sold  old  Poll’s  milk  for  15s.  per  week,  and  her 
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young  one  being  soon  broken  in,  I  thus  saved 
money  sufficient  to  purchase  a  pony.  With  my 
donkeys  and  pony  together,  and  the  hire  of 
others  from  the  market  people,  I  have  sometimes 
made  as  much  as  £l.  in  a  day.  To  turn  my  time 
to  the  greatest  possible  account,  the  evening  was 
employed  in  selling  mutton-pies,  which  were 
made  at  home,  and  the  first  batch  always  drawn 
at  eight  o’clock,  when,  with  my  basket  and  a  little 
bell,  1  used  to  go  round  the  town.  This  became  a 
profitable  source  of  trade  for  some  time,  my 
father  giving  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  ; 
he  had  no  means  of  earning  a  farthing,  except 
in  the  exercise  of  the  veterinary  art,  which 
brought  him  in  scarcely  anything. 

One  day  I  was  informed  that  a  gentleman 
living  at  Budley  Salterton,  had  an  excellent  pony 
to  dispose  of,  for  the  sum  of  £6.,  he  being  about 
leaving  the  country.  Not  having  the  amount  in 
my  possession,  I  immediately  went  round  among 
my  customers  for  donkey  rides  and  mutton- 
pies,  and  collected  little  sums  due  to  me,  making 
together,  £4.  10a.;  more  was  wanting,  and  to 
borrow  it  was  impossible.  I  therefore  resolved, 
having  a  good  fatting  pig  in  the  stye,  to  take 
it  to  my  uncle  at  Newton  Poppleford,  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  and  solicit  him  to  advance  the 
required  sum.  I  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  pony,  for  £5.  10a-.;  and  the  rope 
with  which  I  took  the  pig  to  Poppleford,  served 
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as  a  halter  to  bring  back  the  pony.  My  father 
and  mother  were  anxiously  awaiting  my  return, 
and  I,  as  it  may  he  supposed,  was  delighted 
with  my  bargain. 

**  Industry  preserved  from  fell  destruction’s  blast, 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown’d  with  joy  at  last.” 

As  one  event  or  transaction  usually  leads  on  to 
another,  so  from  being  a  mighty  stock-master,* 
1  became  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  turf. 
There  were  frequently  donkey  races  at  Sidmouth, 
and  for  some  time  1  entered  and  rode  my  old 
Poll,  who  strange  to  say,  although  she  would  go 
at  a  great  speed  with  myself,  would  not  with  any 
other  person.  The  day  after  I  purchased  the 
aforesaid  pony,  a  race  of  this  kind  took  place  for 
a  new  saddle,  the  first  in  being  the  winner, 
which  old  Poll  won  me.  We  were  then  to  ride 
for  a  new  bridle,  and  the  last  in,  each  riding 
his  neighbour’s  donkey,  was  to  be  the  winner. 
Old  Poll  won  me  the  bridle  also;  for  the  boy  who 
rode  her  being  footed  with  spurs,  as  soon  as  they 
were  applied,  she  commenced  kicking,  bit  the 
legs  of  her  rider,  and  threw  him  several  times. 
My  poor  Poll  was  not  permitted  to  run  again,  to 
my  severe  mortification.  She  was  a  beautifully 
formed  animal,  exceedingly  swift,  and  much  at¬ 
tached  to  me. 

“  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.” 

*  I  was  very  successful  as  a  pig-jobber  ;  indeed  I  may  say,  that 
everything  I  took  in  hand  seemed  to  prosper. 
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Being  considered  something  of  a  jockey,  I  was 
frequently  engaged  to  ride  at  races.  About  this 
time,  Dr.  Irons  engaged  me  to  ride  a  horse  for 
him ;  upon  starting,  the  girths  broke,  and  off 
I  toppled,  getting  a  broken  head.  The  umpires 
decided  that  it  was  not  a  fair  start ;  the  other 
competitors  therefore  were  called  back,  my  head 
bound  up,  and  nothing  daunted,  we  started  anew, 
when  my  horse  fortunately  won.  The  owner  of 
one  of  the  horses  was  so  vexed  at  losing,  that, 
singular  enough,  he  offered  to  run  his  horse 
against  the  winner  for  <£10.,  provided  that  the 
riders  were  changed,  viz.,  I  to  ride  his  horse,  and 
his  bov  to  ride  the  horse  I  had  ridden  :  the  chal- 

V  / 

lenge  was  accepted,  and  we  started  once  more,  and 
again  had  I  the  good  fortune  to  ride  the  winning 
horse.  My  repute,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
now  established  ;  some  gentlemen  of  the  turf 
offered  to  take  me,  but  this,  notwithstanding  the 
little  vanity  my  good  fortune  had  produced,  I 
had  wisdom  enough  to  reject ;  I  had  no  objection 
to  be  hired  as  a  rider,  but  I  would  not  make 
riding  the  avocation  of  my  life.  About  this  time, 
a  private  race  was  arranged  for  a  large  sum, 
between  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Charity,  and  a 
Mr.  Stackbull.  I  was  engaged  to  ride  for  the 
latter,  and  during  the  month  the  horses  were  in 
training,  I  lived  entirely  at  his  house,  not  being 
permitted  to  go  out  but  in  company  with  the 
coachman  or  groom,  lest  I  should  be  tampered 
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with.  At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived — the 
rival  horsemen  met,  neither  of  whom  had  ever 
been  beaten.  I  was  gaily  caparisoned  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Stackbull,  who,  when  I  was 
seated  on  my  saddle  said  to  me,  “  Now  Sam,  I  am 
to  give  you  £10.  whether  you  win  or  lose,  if  you 
w  in  I  will  make  it  £20. ”  1  expressed  my  doubts, 
stating  that  I  much  feared  the  horse  was  too 
powerful  for  me,  and  that  the  quantity  of  shot  I 
was  obliged  to  carry,  greatly  inconvenienced  me, 
but  I  would  do  my  best. 

However,  I  found  that  these  were  minor  diffi¬ 
culties  compared  with  others  I  had  to  encounter. 
We  were  to  start  at  the  roll  of  a  drum,  and  Capt. 
Charity  had  placed  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
on  the  course  to  keep  it  clear.  The  roll  was  given 
for  the  start,  and  my  horse  unaccustomed  to  the 
sound,  plunged  about  most  furiously,  and  had  I  not 
stuck  to  him  like  a  leech,  1  should  have  been 
unhorsed  over  and  over  again.  1  soon  recovered 
myself,  and  was  up  with  my  antagonist,  and  we 
kept  well  together  for  a  mile,  I  keeping  plenty  of 
space  in  hand.  At  the  coming-in  ground  my  hopes 
beat  high,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
winning  and  the  £20.,  but  unluckily,  as  we  were 
about  turning  an  angle  in  the  course,  where  a 
sergeant  was  placed  with  his  coat  upon  a  pole 
to  direct  us  to  the  line  we  were  to  take,  my  horse 
began  to  plunge  and  rear  at  a  frightful  rate.  With 
drums,  red  coat,  and  scarecrows  made  of  regi- 
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mentals,  llie  captain’s  horse  was  well  acquainted  ; 
but  mine,  not  accustomed  to  either,  became  ner¬ 
vous  and  unmanageable;  and  having  shot  athwart 
t  he  course,  my  adversary  got  the  lead,  and  although 
I  endeavoured  to  recover  my  ground,  he  beat  me  by 
half  a  length.  Here  was  a 

“  Long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness.” 

Such  was  my  boyhood’s  pride  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  at  being  beaten,  that  I  wept  and  sobbed 
aloud  ;  this  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  ladies 
(ever  ready  to  share  or  lighten  the  sorrows  of 
man),  who  called  me  to  their  carriages,  and  gave 
me  presents  which  amounted  to  £6.  It  was  very 
agreeable  to  me  to  get  £l 6  by  my  day’s  work, 
but  1  would  rather  have  lost  thrice  the  amount 
than  have  been  beaten.  This  ends  my  racing  ad¬ 
ventures.  1  now  come  to  speak  of  my  connection, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  with  the  sea.  The  season 
was  short,  and  so  was  my  experience. 

Two  brothers,  fishermen  at  Sidmouth,  but,  in 
reality  smugglers,  and  masters  of  a  pretty  little 
sloop  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  sea, 
wanted  a  boy,  for  the  lad  who  usually  accompanied 
them  refused  to  go,  alleging,  that  such  was  the 
state  of  the  weather,  he  dared  not  venture.  With 
my  parents’  consent,  I  offered  my  services,  which 
were  accepted.  Every  thing  being  ready,  we 
launched  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  us  to  the 
sloop,  which  looked  as  though  she  would  be  driven 
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from  her  moorings  every  instant.  The  surges  beat 
us  back  and  back  again.  At  length  we  got  into 
deeper  water,  and  after  much  toil,  succeeded  in 
nearing  the  vessel,  and  when  we  came  alongside 
had  much  difficulty  in  getting  on  board,  and  more 
still  in  hauling  the  bout  after  us.  By  night-fall, 
all  this  was  accomplished,  the  anchor  heaved, 
and  with  a  heavy  wind  on  our  larboard  side, 
we  immediately  set  sail.  One  of  my  masters  sent 
me  below  to  change  my  clothes,  which  I  did  by 
putting  on  the  sailor-dress  of  my  predecessor, 
who  was  afraid  to  peril  his  life  on  this  occasion. 
Next  morning,  to  my  great  surprise,  we  hove-to 
off  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where  we  took  in  a 
large  quantity  of  Hollands.  Our  cargo  being 
complete,  at  midnight  following  we  sailed  again 
for  Sidmouth.  My  masters  were  exceedingly  kind ; 
they  occasionally  entrusted  the  rudder  to  me,  and 
taught  me  the  use  and  application  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  nautical  terms  ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  I 
was  connected  with  smugglers.  Having  reached 
the  Roads  of  Sidmouth,  our  nets  were  throw  n  out 
as  a  blind,  to  escape  being  overhauled  by  a  cruiser, 
many  of  which  were  in  the  Channel.  I  did  not 
like  my  new  employment  at  all,  for  although  I 
knew'  but  little  about  smuggling,  1  knew  it  must 
be  wrong.  About  mid-day  (Tuesday),  whilst 
engaged  in  fishing,  we  espied  a  sail  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  aided  by  the  glass,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  a  revenue  cutter.  A  consultation  took  place, 
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and  it  was  resolved,  in  the  event  of  her  nearing 
us,  to  haul  in  the  nets  and  start.  I  had  been  in¬ 
structed  as  to  the  part  I  was  to  take  :  my  place 
was  the  helm,  under  the  directions  of  one  of  my 
masters.  By  and  bye,  we  espied  a  signal  passing 
between  the  cutter  and  a  telegraph  on  Pick  Hill. 
This  was  enough  ;  one  of  my  masters  sung  out  to 
me,  “  Now  Sam,  my  boy,  remember  what  I  have 
told  you ;  be  steady  at  the  helm,  and  carefully 
watch  the  motions  of  my  hand,  or  we  shall  all  be 
taken.5'  About  went  the  ship  ;  up  went  the  sails, 
top  and  mizen.  We  crowded  all  the  canvass  we 
could,  and  raked,  as  it  is  called,  against  the  wind. 
The  cutter  then  made  us  a  signal  to  stop,  which 
of  course  we  did  not  obey  ;  consequently,  in  a 
few  minutes,  bang !  bang !  went  the  bull-dogs  of 
the  cutter,  but  the  only  ball  which  neared  us  fell 
under  our  stern. 

We  soon  distanced  our  pursuer  ;  night  covered 
us,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  off 
Torbay,  and  our  friend  gone.  The  captains  having 
made  a  land-mark,  sunk  the  kegs,  and  set  sail  for 
Sidmouth,  where  we  arrived  a  day  later  than  our 
friends  anticipated,  and  my  dear  mother,  who  had 
become  very  anxious  about  me,  was  the  first  per¬ 
son  I  recognized  upon  landing.  Thus  ends  my 
seafaring  life,  short,  but  active.  My  father  would 
not  allow  me  to  go  any  more,  and  if  he  had,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  I  should  soon  have  found 
a  place  on  board  a  man-of-war,  for  1  subsequently 
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heard  that  the  sloop  in  which  I  sailed  had  been 
taken  and  condemned,  and  her  proprietors  turned 
over  to  his  Majesty’s  service. 

“  This  course  of  yours, 

Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet  under  pardon, 

You  are  much  more  attack’d  for  want  of  wisdom.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

“  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out  brief  candle  ! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing.” 

In  one  way  and  another,  my  earnings  were 
great,  and  so,  but  for  my  father’s  circumstances, 
would  have  been  my  savings  ;  but  his  anxiety  to 
pay  off  old  debts  occasioned  a  perpetual  drain 
upon  my  resources.  Although  I  admired  my 
parent’s  motive,  I  candidly  confess  that  I  could 
not  approve  the  means  ;  herein  perhaps,  I  was 
wrong;  but  at  last,  I  came  to  a  determination 
that  I  would  partially  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  my  family,  but  all  beyond  that  I  would 
keep  in  my  own  hands.  This  resolution  I  com¬ 
municated  to  my  father,  and  I  took  the  liberty 
of  telling  him,  that  if  not  permitted  to  husband 
my  earnings,  1  would  go  to  London,  and  try  my 
fortune  there.  The  time,  however,  had  not  yet 
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arrived,  for  I  went  into  a  farmer’s  service,  and  for 
a  short  period  tried  my  skill  at  the  plough,  and 
assisted  in  looking  after  a  team  of  horses.  My 
sufferings,  in  the  situation  I  tilled,  are  not  easily 
described. 

The  poet,  and  persons  possessed  with  all  the 
imaginativeness  of  romance,  are  accustomed  to 
delineate  a  rustic’s  life  as  one  of  bliss.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  classic  beauty  of  the  Seasons,  as 
depicted  by  the  exquisite  taste  and  genius  of 
Thompson  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  artlessly 
and  correctly  pourtrayed  than  the  experience  of 
poor  Giles,  by  Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk  poet,  in 
his  lovely  poem  of  “  The  Farmer’s  Boy.”  But 
there  is  much  which  the  eye  sees  not,  and  many 
complainings  and  hardships  which  the  peasantry 
have  to  endure,  unobserved  and  unpitied  by  per¬ 
sons  unaccustomed  to  a  rural  life.  Every  situation 
has  its  peculiar  trials,  yet  there  is  a  mercy  in 
knowing,  that 

“  The  storm  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb.” 

The  plough-boy  and  cow-boy  offices,  for  a 
short  period  respectively  filled  by  myself,  have 
many  hardships  to  endure.  He  must  start  from 
his  master’s  yard  long  before  the  break  of  day,  in 
all  weathers,  to  bring  up  the  herd,  and  in  winter 
will  have  to  wade  through  snow  knee-deep  ;  and 
having  taken  them  a-field  again  at  night,  gets  his 
measured  meal  ;  after  which,  wet  and  weary,  he 
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retires  to  his  couch,  and  in  the  morning  will, 
have  to  put  on,  probably,  frozen  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings.  If  he  goes  to  plough,  should  the  season  be 
wet  or  frosty,  clods  of  earth  will  accumulate 
about  his  feet,  so  that  he  scarcely  knows  how  to 
pull  one  leg  after  the  other  ;  and  if  he  is  troubled 
with  chilblains,  his  sufferings  are  dreadful.  I 
have  often  thought,  how  grateful  mothers  ought 
to  be,  whose  little  ones  are  not  thus  compelled  to 
enter  upon  the  early  initiation  of  a  laborious  life. 
How  thankful,  too,  should  children  be  taught  to 
feel,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  quit  their  pa¬ 
rental  roof,  to  commence  an  infant  state  of  ser¬ 
vitude. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  my  readers,  that  I 
changed  my  pursuits  so  often ;  the  reason  will  be 
easily  understood,  when  1  state  that  donkies  were 
not  required  all  the  year  round,  and  it  was  only  at 
certain  seasons  I  could  get  a  sale  for  the  pies 
sufficiently  large  to  make  it  answer  my  purpose. 

Through  my  father’s  interposition,  I  again  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  re-commenced  the  donkey  and 
pony  trade,  which,  during  my  absence,  had  been 
much  neglected.  I  hired,  as  I  had  previously 
done,  a  horse,  saddle  and  pillion,  upon  which  I 
took  out  invalid  ladies,  and  from  which  1  realized 
a  good  profit.  I  was  anxious  to  purchase  a  horse 
and  trappings  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Sweetland,  of 
Sidmouth,  which  he  promised  to  let  me  have  for 
£27,  as  soon  as  I  could  raise  the  money.  To 
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accoin  plish  this,  I  again  had  recourse  to  the  mut¬ 
ton-pie  trade,  and  with  good  success. 

“  Labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate.” 

In  order  to  realize  my  wishes,  I  sought  every 
opportunity  to  turn  my  time  to  a  profitable 
account,  and  learning  that  a  class  of  humble, 
but  amateur  comedians,  called  mummers  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  were  accustomed  to  clear  several  pounds 
at  Christmas,  to  which  season  their  performances 
were  confined,  I  offered  my  services  to  the 
company,  which  were  accepted,  and  thus  I  be¬ 
came  a  candidate  for  Thespian  fame.  It  will  be 
found  that  this  trifling  engagement  ultimately 
led  to  results  which  might  have  proved  ruinous 
to  me  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  events  of  my  life, 
a  kind  Providence  attended  me,  and  overruled  for 
my  good  many  little  incidents  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  purpose  of  which,  in  my  blindness  and 
inexperience,  I  could  not  at  the  time  discover. 
The  characters  allotted  me  were  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  and  the  Spanish  Doctor,  the  smart 
dresses  for  which  were  made  by  my  dear  mother. 

Just  before  Christmas,  Edmond  B - ,  Esq. 

(whose  town  residence  is  in  St.  James’s  Square) 
came  to  reside  at  his  newly-purchased  country 
estate  at  Salcombe,  where  a  large  circle  of  Lon¬ 
don  friends  were  on  a  visit,  and  the  gentry  of 
Sid  mouth  and  its  neighbourhood  were  invited  to 
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meet  them.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  our  com¬ 
pany  received  orders  to  attend.  We  went  in  grand 
array,  where  we  were  “  well  bestowed.” 

Dinner  being  over,  we  were  introduced  into  a 
back  drawing-room,  which  opened  by  folding- 
doors  to  the  larger  room,  or  saloon.  I  was  to 
open  the  play,  by  reciting  a  sort  of  monody, 
which  had  been  written  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  the  death  of  Nelson.  The 
company  being  assembled,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  1  made  my  debut.  The  appearance  of 
a  large  and  highly  respectable  party,  I  confess, 
somewhat  daunted  me,  but  recovering  myself,  J 
proceeded  with  my  part,  commencing — 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  pray  use  me  well, 

Altho’  sad  news  I’m  about  to  tell  : 

Poor  Nelson  is  dead  and  gone,”  &c.  &c. 

The  prologue  being  spoken,  the  play  com¬ 
menced,  in  which  I  sustained  the  character  of 
the  Prince,  which  drew  forth  some  applause,  and 
as  I  naturally  thought,  rightly  merited.  Between 
the  plays  I  changed  my  dress,  and  appeared  in 
character,  to  sing  “  Powder  Monkey  Peter,”  a 
comic  song, — being  arrayed  in  a  flannel  jacket, 
baker’s  cap,  apron,  and  basket,  I  presented  my¬ 
self,  and  thus  began  : 

“  Oh,  here  I  am  so  gay, 

Come  here  to  make  you  merry, 

Come  buy  my  cakes,  I  pray. 

To  encourage  little  Jerry  ; 
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For  you  must  all  agree. 

That  we  are  made  from  one  cake, 

Tho’  different  you  see, 

For  here  is  brown — here  white  cake.”  (Recit.) 

The  recitations  embraced  the  mimicked  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  school-girl,  the  lover,  the  old  maid, 
the  bachelor,  and  married  life,  each  of  which  I 
endeavoured  to  depict  as  faithfully  as  possible, 
and  which,  I  need  scarcely  add,  drew  from  the 
auditory  roars  of  laughter.  In  the  after-piece 
I  sustained  the  Spanish  Doctor,  which  being 
concluded,  we  withdrew  to  the  servants’  hall, 
where  a  bounteous  supper  was  prepared  for  us ; 
having  partaken  heartily  of  which,  and  preparing 
to  depart,  the  butler  came  down  to  say  that  the 
company  wished  young  Tilke  to  sing  them  another 
song;  the  request  was  complied  with,  and  1 
selected  for  that  purpose,  Shakespear’s  “  Seven 
Ages/’  in  character.  This,  to  borrow  a  term  from 
a  reporter’s  vocabulary,  was  sung  with  great 
applause ,  and  having  been  favoured  with  a  glass 
of  wine  before  making  my  exit,  I  addressed  the 
company  in  words  to  this  effect:  “Ladies  and 
“  Gentlemen,  1  am  happy  to  find  that  we  have 
“  succeeded  in  amusing  you  this  evening,  and  as 
“  it  is  my  first  attempt,  I  hope  you  will  overlook 
“  all  imperfections,  and  allow  me  to  say,  that 
“  when  merry  Christmas  returns,  we  hope  to  have 
“  the  honour  of  again  performing  in  your  pre- 
‘  sence.”  The  kind  host  presented  me  with  half- 
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a-guinea,  (I  was  the  only  boy  in  the  company), 
and  three  guineas  for  the  company.  One  of  the 
party  subsequently  called  upon  my  father,  and 
gave  a  very  flattering  account  of  my  performance, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  very  grateful  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  he  said,  that  I  should  some  day 
be  an  actor. 

“  O  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  public  favours ! 

There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  rise  again.” 

See  also  Ps.  cxviii. 

I  must  neither  be  charged  with  vanity  nor 
accused  of  folly,  in  recording  these  little  incidents ; 
as  my  object  is  to  show  the  rising  youth,  that 
diligence  and  perseverance  will  always  meet  their 
reward.  In  my  experience,  I  can  with  truth  say, 
that  each  incident  in  my  life,  although  trifling  in 
itself,  has  proved  a  link  in  the  chain  of  my  exis¬ 
tence,  which  has  led  from  a  state  of  poverty,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  my  father’s  misfortunes,  to  my 
present  prosperous  circumstances;  so  that  I  am 
through  God’s  blessing,  enabled  to  “give  to  him 
that  needeth.” 

“  There  are  those  whom  Heaven  has  bless’d  with  store  of  wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it.” 

I  must  now  return  to  my  story  about  the  horse, 
saddle,  and  pillion,  to  purchase  which,  1  was 
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saving  every  farthing  I  could  get,  and  I  succeeded, 
in  connection  with  my  other  avocations,  in  realiz¬ 
ing  £23.  But,  alas !  how  true  it  is,  that  disap¬ 
pointment  is  ever  treading  on  the  heels  of  pros¬ 
perity  ;  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  hold  ourselves 
in  constant  readiness  to  meet  the  reverses  of 
dame  Fortune.  What  I  am  now  about  to  relate 
was  no  childish  trouble  to  me,  for  it  affected 
much  of  my  after  lot  in  life.  My  father  one  day 
called  me  aside,  and  told  me  that  he  was  labour¬ 
ing  under  great  depression  of  spirits,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  debt  which  a  miller  at  Otterton  had 
called  upon  him  to  discharge:  it  amounted  to 
£23,  and  he  entreated  me  to  advance  the  sum,  or 
all  that  I  had,  stating  that  he  knew  the  applicant 
to  be  in  distress,  and  promising  at  the  same  time 
to  dispose  of  the  lease  of  his  orchard  as  early  as 
possible,  to  enable  him  to  reimburse  me.  1 
reminded  him  of  my  before  expressed  resolution, 
and  told  him  that,  much  as  I  wished  all  his  debts 
paid  and  creditors  satisfied,  I  did  not  like  to  part 
with  my  hard  earnings,  more  especially  as  I  was 
under  an  engagement  to  purchase  a  horse,  &c.,  to 
let  out  for  hire.  My  father  remonstrated  with  me, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  entitled  to  my  earnings, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  refused  ;  I  handed 
him  the  key  of  my  trunk,  and  said,  “  Well,  father, 
help  yourself;”  lie  did  so,  but  took  no  more  than 
£*KJ.  Nevertheless,  although  young,  1  was  obsti¬ 
nately  resolute,  and  from  that  moment  determined, 
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as  I  had  previously  resolved,  to  go  to  London  ; 
for  my  ambition  prompted  me  to  wish  to  advance 
in  life,  which  I  could  not  do  subject  to  so  many 
drawbacks.  I  repaired  to  my  mother,  and  stated 
my  intentions,  entreating  her  to  second  them, 
which  she  kindly,  though  reluctantly,  promised  to 
do.  On  the  return  of  my  father,  he  found  my 
wardrobe  packed  up,  and  myself  in  readiness  to 
start,  per  waggon,  for  London  ;  he  expressed  his 
displeasure  at  the  step  I  was  about  to  take,  and 
in  order,  as  lie  thought,  to  divert  me  from  my 
purpose,  he  obliged  me  to  give  up  my  remaining 
fund.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  I  remembered 
that  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood  owed  me 
12s.,  which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  with 
which  I  determined  to  travel  to  the  great  metro¬ 
polis, 

“  To  sell  my  fortune  at  my  native  home. 

Bearing  my  birthright  proudly  on  my  back, 

To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortune.” 

My  mother  was  somewhat  blamed  for  encou¬ 
raging  me  ;  but  she  told  my  father,  that  she  did  so 
from  a  conviction  that  I  should  do  well,  saying, 
“  1  have  done  my  best  to  bring  him  up  in  the 
fear  of  that  God  to  whom  I  now  commend  him.” 
My  father  and  friends  used  every  effort  to  induce 
me  to  forego  my  purpose,  and  employed  many 
arguments  to  intimidate  me,  stating  that  bakers  in 
London  worked  very  hard  (for  a  sister,  residing  in 
Dorset  Street,  Portman  Square,  had  been  written 
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to,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  situation  for  me).  But 
I  was  neither  to  be  intimidated  nor  argued  out  of 
my  purpose ;  and  when  my  father  asked  me  how 
I  intended  to  prosecute  my  journey  without 
money,  I  replied  that  I  would  assist  the  wag¬ 
goner  in  driving;  he  assured  me,  that  if  I  would 
consent  to  remain  at  Sidmouth,  he  would  repay 
me  every  farthing  he  had  received  from  me.  My 
resolution,  however,  was  not  to  be  shaken;  entrea¬ 
ties  and  kind  promises,  therefore,  availed  nothing. 

Before  leaving  home,  as  I  had  something  like 
a  stock  in  trade  to  leave  behind,  I  requested  my 
mother  to  write  down  the  following  disposition 
of  my  property,  which  she  did  from  my  dictation, 
not  being  able  to  write  myself. 

“  1.  To  my  mother,  I  give  old  Poll  and  her  colt, 
the  sorrel  pony,  and  harness  belonging  to  each. 

2.  To  my  father,  I  give  my  black  mare,  with 
bridle  and  saddle,  and  everything  else  belonging 
to  me  that  is  not  named  in  this  paper. 

3.  To  Joel,  I  give  my  sow  and  ten  pigs. 

4.  To  Edward,  I  give  all  my  fowls. 

5.  To  Mary,  1  give  my  four  little  store  pigs. 

6.  To  Susan,  I  give  my  grey  pony. 

7.  To  William,  I  give  the  cropt-eared  pony,  my 
racing  dress,  and  the  dresses  in  which  I  perform¬ 
ed  Prince  of  Denmark  and  the  Spanish  doctor.” 

The  hour  of  my  departure  arrived,  and  time 
will  never  erase  from  my  memory,  the  conflicting 
trials  which  the  hour  of  separation  produced. 

e  2 
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When  I  advanced  to  bid  my  mother  farewell, 
although  she  used  every  effort  to  curb  her  feel¬ 
ings,  nature  burst  forth,  she  clasped  me  in  her 
arms,  bathed  my  face  with  her  tears,  and  invoked 
II  eaven’s  choicest  blessings  upon  my  head.  Who 
is  there  that  has  not  felt,  if  compelled  so  to  do, 
parting  with  a  fond  and  doting  mother  ;  however 
attached  a  child  may  be  to  his  father,  however 
much  he  may  respect  and  honour  him,  there  are 
peculiar  emotions  of  tenderness  and  affection 
towards  a  mother,  which  language  must  fail  to 
describe,  and  the  tongue  to  express. 

“  Have  you  not  seen,  when  little  griefs  engage 
The  infant  heart  and  hurts  his  tender  age  ; 

To  sooth  his  soft  complaints,  the  mother  Hies, 

And  brings  the  tempting  breast  before  his  eyes — 

Advance  the  nipple  to  his  opening  lip, 

And  give  him  still,  the  ambrosial  juice  to  sip.” 

Arion. 

My  mother’s  prayers  I  have  never  forgotten  ; 
a  gracious  Providence  has  conferred  upon  me 
the  blessings  she  asked  ;  and  I  should  be  wanting 
in  gratitude  and  duty  not  to  acknowledge  my 
convictions  upon  this  head.  For  a  little  time  I 
stood  motionless,  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with 
inward  grief;  but,  rousing  myself  from  the  tran¬ 
sient  unconsciousness  which  had  come  over  me,  I 
bade  my  brothers  and  sisters  adieu,  and  promised 
my  brother  Joel  to  get  a  situation  for  him  as 
early  as  circumstances  would  enable  me  to  do  so. 
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Mv  father  and  myself  now  started  for  Honiton, 
I  upon  one  pony,  lie  on  another:  but  when  we 
arrived,  to  my  no  small  mortification,  we  were 
informed  that  the  waggon  had  started  about  two 
hours  previously  ;  another  waggon,  however,  was 
expected  at  5  o’clock  the  next  morning.  1  begged 
my  father  to  return  home,  purposing  to  sleep  at 
the  inn  from  whence  the  waggon  was  expected 
to  go :  this  he  refused  to  do,  declaring,  that  he 
would  not  leave  me  till  obliged  to  do  so.  When  1 
observed  how  mournfully  he  looked  and  spoke, 
my  heart  almost  relented.  We  went  to  bed,  but 
neither  of  us  closed  our  eyes ;  he  opened  his  heart 
to  me,  and  told  me  its  full  burthen  of  sorrow  ;  he 
again  besought  me  to  return,  and  at  the  very 
point  of  time  when  I  was  wavering  in  my  own 
mind,  the  porter  knocked  at  the  door,  to  inform 
us  that  the  waggon  had  arrived,  and  would  not 
stay  five  minutes.  We  hastened  down,  and  ar- 
ranged  with  the  waggoner  that  I  was  to  drive  his 
team  part  of  the  way,  and  give  him  six  shillings 
beside. 

We  proceeded  on  our  journey,  my  father  ac¬ 
companying  me  a  few  miles;  at  last  we  parted, 
and,  seated  at  the  back  part  of  the  waggon,  I 
watched  him  out  of  sight ;  then,  with  an  almost 
broken  heart,  1  thought  of  those  I  left  behind, 
and  of  the  circumstance  which  had  induced  me  to 
leave  home,  and  the  more  1  reflected  on  it,  the 
more  I  admired  my  father’s  conduct  in  w  ishing 
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to  pay  his  just  debts,  although  he  would  have 
employed  my  earnings  to  do  so. 

“  Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o’erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.” 

On  what  slight  grounds  do  weighty  matters 
hinge,  and  how  frequently  it  happens  that  circum¬ 
stances,  over  which  we  fret  and  pine  the  most, 
prove  the  means  by  which  Providence,  as  I  have 
before  expressed  myself,  designs  to  effect  the 
greatest  good. 

“  When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 

She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye.” 

It  becomes  us  to  bow  the  head  in  meek  and 
hallowed  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well,*  and  who  hath  said,  “delight 
thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  give  thee  the 
desires  of  thine  heart. ’’j*  We  are  too  accustomed 
to  act  without  recognizing  the  government  of  the 

“  Great  first  cause,  but  little  understood 

unmindful  that  we  hold  all  things  upon  the  tenure 
of  his  will — unmindful  that  He  ruleth  over  all 
things — that,  “  in  Him  we  live  and  move,  and 
have  our  being, — that  time,  as  well  as  eternity 
are  his — that  he  maketh  rich,  and  maketh  poor, and 
although  surrounded  by  a  sinless  band  of  heavenly 
attendants,  nevertheless,  regards  the  cares,  sup- 

*  Vide  Psalm  cxix.,  65.,  and  Mark  vii.,  37. 

f  Psalm  xxxvii.,  4. 

f  Acts  vii.,  28.  Vide  Hammond  and  Doddridge,  in  loco. 
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plies  the  wants,  witnesses  the  tears,  and  hears 
and  answers  the  supplications  of  apostate  man. 
It  would  be  rebellion  in  me,  to  withhold  such 
an  acknowledgment,  and  by  God’s  blessing, 
I  never  will.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the 
active  pursuits  of  a  busy  life  are  apt  to  steal 
away  too  much  of  our  time,  and  engage  too  much 
of  our  attention  ;  and  this  may,  in  too  many  instan¬ 
ces,  account  for  the  existence  of  that  unsatisfying 
species  of  infidelity  so  ripe  among  men,  unsup¬ 
ported  either  by  argument  or  reason.  Whether 
my  future  career  shall  be  long  or  short,  my  earnest 
desire  is  to  live  with  futurity  in  view,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  faith  in  my  own  Redeemer,  to 
meet  that  change  with  joy  to  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

“  All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits, 

Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens.* 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  : 

There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity.’' 


*  Tit.  i.,  15. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

“  ’Tis  pity 

That  wishing  well  had  not  body  in’t, 

Which  might  he  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  horn. 

Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 

Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 

And  shew  what  we  alone  must  think.” 

Having  safely  arrived  in  town,  I  was  met  by 
a  friend  of  my  sister’s,  in  Piccadilly,  who  took 
me  to  a  lodging  which  my  kind  sister  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  me.  All  expenses  paid,  I  found  myself 
in  possession  of  four  shillings  and  ninepence ;  I 
might  have  had  more,  my  father  pressing  me  to 
take  two  guineas  upon  my  starting,  but  this  I  de¬ 
clined,  and  received  the  sum  of  six  shillings  only. 

I  came  to  London  full  of  hopes,  thinking  and 
expecting  great  things,  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  is  attributed  to  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  when,  poor  and  adventurous,  and  as 
young  as  myself,  he  first  came  up  to  town.* 

“  We  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.” 

1  rose  early  every  morning,  and  sallied  forth  ; 

*  Sir  John  Whittington,  who  thought  to  find  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  paved  with  gold. 
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sought  out  for  journeymen  bakers,  and  enquired 
after  a  place.  They  all  told  me  1  was  too  young, 
and  not  strong  enough  for  this  work.  In  this  state 
of  anxiety  and  suspense,  I  passed  five  weeks, 
became  bankrupt  in  pocket,  and  was  compelled 
to  borrow  of  my  sister.  1  was  just  beginning  to 
despair,  when  a  friend  recommended  me  to  call 
upon  masters  in  the  trade.  I  followed  the  advice, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  house  *  I 
called  at  for  the  purpose,  was  that  in  which  all 
my  children  were  born,  and  of  which,  too.  I  be¬ 
came  the  proprietor,  and  master  of  the  business. 

The  then  occupant  was  a  Mr.  Somerville ;  I 
addressed  him  in  the  usual  way,  and  enquired  if  he 
wanted  a  boy,  to  which  question  he  replied,  “You 
are  from  the  country,  an’t  you  ?”  in  a  tone  of  voice 
not  very  agreeable  to  my  ear;  I  replied,  “Yes, 
Sir,  1  come  from  Devonshire.”  “  Ah,"  he  re¬ 
joined,  “  they  are  very  fond  of  dumplings  there, 
are  they  not  ?”  “  Yes,  Sir,”  was  my  reply,  “they 
call  us  Devonshire  dumplings.”  “  Then,”  he 
replied,  “  you  must  go  home,  my  boy,  and  eat 
some  more  dumplings,  before  you  will  be  lit  for 
London  work.”  So  saying,  he  turned  out  of  the 
shop  into  a  little  room  adjoining,  and  left  me 
standing  in  his  shop,  I  will  not  say 

“  Like  patience  on  a  monument,” 


*  No.  113,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  within  a  few  doors  of 
my  present  residence. 
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but  the  very  counterpart  of  despair.  This  was  a 
sad  reception  for  me  ;  I  stood  for  a  moment  almost 
motionless,  my  heart,  to  use  a  common-place  ex 
pression,  was  nearly  in  my  mouth,  and  I  felt  like 
one  paralyzed  ;  but  recovering  myself,  my  feeble 
legs,  which  nearly  refused  to  do  their  office, 
dragged  me  out  of  his  shop  to  a  post  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Mary-le-bone  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
shop  I  had  left,  where  I  remained,  transfixed,  as 
it  were,  to  tiie  spot,  for  at  least  an  hour. 

“  Grief  makes  one  hour  ten.” 

I  gazed  at  the  dwelling  of  the  man  whose  ungra¬ 
cious  behaviour  proved,  as  I  then  thought,  a 
death-blow  to  all  my  prospects. 

“  Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  rise.” 

Whilst  bending  under  the  yoke  of  trembling 
solicitude,  one  of  those  cheering,  though  fugitive 
thoughts,  which  sometimes  rush  into  the  mind  of 
the  desponding,  came  to  my  relief,  and  seemed  to 
inspire  me  with  new  life.  Some  better  genius 
seemed  to  whisper,  “  Never  mind,  Sam,  you  may 
live  to  occupy  as  good  a  house  as  that." 

“  Sudden  sorrow 

Serves  to  say  thus  :  some  good  thing  comes  to  morrow.” 

Little,  indeed,  did  I  then  imagine,  that  in  less  than 
twelve  years  from  that  time,  I  should  succeed 
Mr.  Somerville,  and  become  master  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  then  carrying  on  ;  and  less  so,  that 
within  fifteen  years,  the  very  man  whose  apparent 
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harshness  had  almost  broken  mv  heart,  should 
have  become  the  recipient  of  a  favour  at  my 
hands ;  but  so  it  was.  1  shall  treat  more  of  this 
in  its  proper  place. 

Though  cheered  by  these  reflections,  I  was 
nevertheless  unmanned,  and  returning  to  my  lodg¬ 
ing  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  retired  to  bed, 
where  a  multitude  of  thoughts  occupied  my  sleep¬ 
less  wretched  hours.  I  thought  of  home  ;  wished 
I  had  not  left  it,  but  could  not  summon  up  courage 
to  determine  upon  retracing  my  steps  back  again. 
I  thought  of  my  father’s  kind  entreaties  to  return 
with  him  ;  every  sentence  he  had  uttered  before 
we  parted  seemed  inscribed  upon  my  recollection 
as  with  a  pen  of  iron.  I  thought,  too,  of  my 
fond  mother’s  prayers  and  tears,  and  appeared 
like  one  who  had  bidden  adieu  to  every  comfort. 

“  I  passed  a  miserable  night. 

So  full  of  fearful  dreams  of  ugly  sights. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 

Though  ’twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days.” 

Those  only  can  form  an  idea  of  my  mental  suffer¬ 
ings,  who  have  felt  the  mighty  strife  of  giant 
passions  struggling  in  the  narrow  battle-field  of 
their  own  inexperienced  bosoms. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  and  called  upon  my 
sister,  who  did  all  she  could  to  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort  me. 

“  In  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart.” 
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“  Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last ; 

And  careful  hours,  with  Time’s  deformed  hand. 

Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.” 

At  ten  o’clock  I  started  on  a  similar  errand, 
and  called  upon  a  Mr.  Hutchinson,  at  the  corner 
of  Spring  Street  and  Crawford  Street,  where  he  is 
still  living.  He  treated  me  with  great  kindness, 
heard  my  tale,  took  down  my  sister’s  address, 
and  promised  to  serve  me  if  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  Thanking  him  for  his  truly 
benevolent  conduct,  I  left  him  quite  cheered  and 
full  of  hope.  How  easily  is  the  youthful  mind 
elated  or  depressed  ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  less 
than  cruel  to  wound,  where  no  benefit  can  be 
bestowed,  and  thus  check  the  laudable  ambition 
of  one  whose  sole  desire  it  may  be  to  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood. 

“  If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days  ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll’d  to  church ; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast ; 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear ; 

And  know  what  ’tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied  ; 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be.” 

The  next  day  I  heard  of  an  errand-boy’s  place 
at  an  ironmonger’s,  in  a  street  near  Cavendish 
Square.  I  called,  and  was  overjoyed  at  being 
hired  ;  for  although  it  was  not  the  situation  I 
wished,  it  delighted  me  that  1  should  again  have 
something  to  do.  My  stay  in  this  situation  was 
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short,  but  during  my  continuance,  my  master  was 
pleased  to  express  his  approval  of  my  conduct. 
1  must  here  digress  a  little,  to  record  a  circum¬ 
stance,  which  I  do  with  the  utmost  thankfulness 
and  gratitude.  Nine  years  since  (1831)  I,  once 
an  errand  boy  in  her  husband’s  service,  was  called 
in  as  a  medical  man  to  see  the  then  widow  of 
my  former  master,  who  was  suffering  from  cancer, 
which  disease  I  effectually  cured.  Upon  entering 
her  house,  under  such  altered  circumstances,  1 
could  but  lift  up  my  head  to  God,  and  bless  him 
for  having  looked  upon  the  low  estate  of  his  un¬ 
worthy  servant. 

“  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  : 

Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.” 

I  remained  with  these  kind  people  about  three 
weeks  only,  when  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  took  so 
kind  an  interest  in  me,  sent  to  say  that  he  wished 
to  see  me.  I  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  his  house, 
when  he  informed  me,  that  having  parted  with 
his  lad,  he  was  willing  to  give  me  a  trial,  although 
he  much  feared  that  my  strength  would  be  unequal 
to  the  work.  1  assured  him  that  I  was  much 
stronger  than  my  age  and  appearance  warranted 
him  to  expect,  and  that  if  he  took  me  into  his 
service,  I  would  use  my  best  endeavours  to  please 
him.  The  engagement  was  struck,  and  1  entered 
my  new  service  at  ten  shillings  per  week,  with 
bread,  beer,  and  lodging. 
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In  this  situation  I  lived  most  happily,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  frequently  from  home; 
my  mother’s  letters  were  filled  with  the  kindest 
advice,  both  with  respect  to  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  things,  ever  urging  me  to  attend  a  place  of 
worship,  which  I  did,  and  became  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Reverend 
Basil  Woodd,  at  Paddington,  a  man  of  honoured 
reputation,  and  who  now  lives  in  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  many  who  knew  him.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  delivering  lectures  to  the  young  of 
his  flock  every  Christmas,  one  of  which  1  was 
enabled  to  attend  ;  the  subject  was  the  education 
of  the  poor.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  he  urged 
his  youthful  hearers  to  make  every  endeavour  to 
procure  a  useful  education,  stating  that  much 
lay  in  their  power ;  he  clearly  pointed  out  the 
way,  and  the  disadvantages  those  must  labour 
under,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  “  In 
receiving  and  answering  letters, ”  said  he,  “  you 
must  trust  to  others,  and,  perhaps,  to  false  friends  ; 
and  what  sorrow  may  not  ensue,  by  making  others 
acquainted  with  family  circumstances,  of  which, 
should  you  displease  them,  they  may  take  undue 
advantage.”  1  said  to  myself,  in  a  whisper,  “  this 
is  my  case  for  although  I  could  read,  I  could  not 
write.  The  next  day,  I  purchased  a  copy-book, 
and,  having  some  copies  set  me  by  my  fellow  ser¬ 
vant,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  I  could  write 
a  pretty  good  hand,  and  was  enabled  to  correspond 
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with  my  mother,  without  laying  myself  under  an 
obligation  to  other  persons;  those  letters  are  now 
P1  •eserved  with  the  greatest  care,  by  my  revered 
and  aged  parent, 

“  Whose  love 

Makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable 
To  express.” 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  reverend  and 
venerable  gentleman  became  a  patient  of  mine, 
and,  having  remarked  that  I  wrote  a  very  singular 
hand  ;  I  replied,  “  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  believe  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  that."  He  expressed  some  sur¬ 
prise  at  my  reply;  and  I  then  explained  my 
meaning,  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  the 
reader  may  be  assured. 

“  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

We  shall  seldom,  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

Having  been  in  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  service  a 
year,  I  saved  sufficient  money  to  clothe  myself 
well;  and  recollecting  the  promise  made  to  my 
brother  Joel,  that  I  would  obtain  a  situation  for 
him  when  fixed  myself,  1  wrote  to  ask  if  he  was 
willing  to  come  to  London  ;  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  I  began  to  look  round,  and  heard  of 
a  situation  in  John  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  at  a 
Mr.  B  owes’,  to  whom  I  applied.  Upon  calling 
upon  Mr.  Rowe,  I  said,  “  I  understand,  Sir,  that 
you  are  in  want  of  a  boy."  “  Yes,  my  little  man, 
was  the  reply,  “  but  you  are  not  strong  enough, 
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(the  old  story)  to  which  I  as  quickly  responded, 
“It  is  not  for  myself,  Sir,  but  for  a  brother  in 
Devonshire.”  “  Well,”  he  remarked,  “  upon  my 
word,  this  is  something  new,  for  you  to  come 
after  a  place  for  a  brother  so  far  off.”  1  assured 
him,  that  if  he  would  take  my  recommendation 
and  hire  him,  that  by  Saturday  or  Sunday  follow¬ 
ing,  he  should  be  in  town.  Mr.  Rowe  observed, 
“  You  say  that  he  is  stronger  than  you?”  “  Yes, 
Sir,  much  stronger,  and  he  is  two  years  older  than 
myself.”  “  Is  he  as  sharp  as  yourself?”  said  Mr. 
Ro  we.  “  Oh  !  yes,  Sir,  much  sharper.”  “  Can  he 
mould  as  well  as  you  ?”  “  Much  better,”  was  the 
reply.  Mr.  Rowe  having  applied  to  my  master, 
to  hear  something  about  myself,  engaged  to  take 
my  brother,  and  to  give  him  twelve  shillings 
per  week.  Upon  my  brother’s  coming  to  town, 
one  of  my  fellow-servants  espied  him,  searching 
after  my  place  of  residence,  and  said,  “  Sam, 
there  is  a  country-like  looking  chap  looking 
very  hard  at  this  house  :  he  is  much  like  you  ;  I 
should  not  be  surprised  that  he  is  the  brother 
you  have  been  expecting.”  I  went  into  the  street, 
and,  with  great  joy,  found  my  brother,  who,  with 
my  master’s  permission,  1  took  into  the  bake¬ 
house,  and  furnished  him  with  a  good  breakfast, 
for  he  had  been  travelling  all  night. 

“We  were 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind. 

But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day ; — we  knew  not 
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The  doctrine  of  ill- doing — 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to  us.” 

It  being  Sunday,  after  dinner  we  walked  to 
call  upon  the  person,  near  Blackfriars’  Bridge, 
with  whom  we  lodged  with  our  father  in  the  year 
1800  ;  and  looking  upon  myself  as  having  had 
some  experience,  I  undertook  to  give  my  brother 
a  little  sage  advice.  “  Remember, ”  said  I,  “  our 
future  success  in  life  depends  entirely  upon  our 
conduct  now;  if  led  away  by  the  bad  examples 
which  surround  us,  we  shall  remain  journeymen 
bakers  all  our  lives;  but  if  we  attend  to  our  em¬ 
ployers'  interests,  and  follow  our  pursuits  with 
industry  and  integrity,  we  shall  gain  the  esteem 
of  those  who  know  us,  and  thus  secure  their 
friendship.’' 

“  Blessed  be  those, 

How  mean  soe’er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 

Which  seasons  comfort.” 

See  also  I.  Tim.,  vi.,  6. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  delivered  him 
up  to  his  master,  and  bade  him  adieu.  On  the 
Sunday  afternoon  following,  I  called  upon  my 
brother,  when  his  master  told  me  that  he  was 
not  at  home,  for  that  in  the  night  previous  a  fire 
had  broken  out  in  Conduit  Street,  to  which  he 
went,  and  had  not  returned.  Off  I  posted  in 
search  of  him,  and  found  him  almost  up  to  his 
knees  in  water,  working  atone  of  the  engines.  I 
reproached  him  for  his  thoughtlessness,  and  re- 
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turned  with  him  to  Mr.  Rowe,  who  accepted  an 
apology  and  became  reconciled. 

Being,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  some w hat 
celebrated  amongst  my  acquaintance  as  a  comic 
singer,  and  also  as  an  adept  at  recitations  from 
Shakspeare’s  plays,  I  was  frequently  asked  by  my 
sister  to  meet  her  friends,  and  sometimes  visited 
those  families  with  whom  my  master  did  business. 
This  course  of  entertainment  is  ever  fraught  with 
danger,  as  too  many  persons  have  unhappily 
found  to  their  cost,  and  fatal  consequences  might 
have  ensued  to  myself. 

“  The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  unto  danger.” 

It  is  flattering  to  an  inexperienced  mind,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  deceptiveness  and  vanity  of  the 
human  heart,  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  those  more 
advanced  in  years,  which  frequently  proves  the 
prelude  to  a  dissipated  and  immoral  course  of  life. 

“  All  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most  vain, 

Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain.” 

It  pleased  God,  however,  to  visit  me  with 
chastening  and  severe  discipline,  by  which  my 
singing  and  other  humorous  propensities  were 
put  a  stop  to. 

“  To  some  kind  of  men. 

Their  talents  serve  them  but  as  enemies. 

O  !  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it.” 

In  the  winter  of  1808,  the  snow  had  been  lying 
on  the  ground  for  nearly  two  months,  which  was 
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succeeded  by  a  very  rapid  thaw,  so  that  the  sewers 
could  not  convey  away  the  water  fast  enough  ;  the 
result  was,  that  many  of  them  burst,  and  our  bake 
house  was  suddenly  inundated  with  water,  in  which 
we  were  obliged  to  work  for  some  hours,  not  only 
to  rescue  the  batch  of  bread  then  in  course  of 
being  made,  but  our  stock  of  flour  also  from 
destruction.  This  work  produced  a  very  violent 
attack  of  pleurisy,  which  nearly  cost  me  my  life, 
and  to  which  I  was  frequently  subject  till  I  at¬ 
tained  my  thirty-sixth  year,  when  I  cured  myself, 
although  I  had  been  under  the  first  medical  advice 
both  in  London,  Bath,  and  Brighton.  My  mis¬ 
tress  treated  me  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
attention,  watching  over  my  sick  bed  with  all 
the  solicitude  of  an  affectionate  mother. 

After  many  weeks  of  suffering,  my  master  gave 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Heaviside, 
residing  at  No.  14,  Great  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  soliciting  his  gratuitous  advice.  In  Mr. 
Heaviside  I  found,  not  only  a  humane  man,  but, 
as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  an  invaluable  friend  ;  he 
asked  me  many  questions,  and  paid  every  possi¬ 
ble  attention  to  my  case,  and  from  seeing  me 
frequently,  appeared  to  take  an  increasing  interest 
in  me  ;  he  questioned  me,  too,  about  my  family, 
and  their  circumstances,  when 

“  I  did  a  round  un varnish’d  tale  deliver  ; 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  very  moment  when  he  bade  me  tell  it.” 
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Calling-  upon  Mr.  Heaviside  one  morning,  he 
requested  me  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
had  a  letter  to  write,  but  with  his  permission,  I 
walked  round  the  room  to  look  at  some  anatomi¬ 
cal  preparations ;  having  written  his  letter,  and 
perceiving  that  I  was  very  intently  engaged,  he 
came  to  me,  enquiring  whether  I  knew  anything 
about  them,  and  expressed  some  surprise  at  my 
apparent  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  a 
horse.  I  told  him  that  I  was  indebted  to  my 
father  for  the  information,  when  he  practised  as 
a  veterinary  surgeon.  To  the  questions  put  to 
me,  I  described,  in  my  humble  manner,  the 
joint  muscles  and  arteries  of  the  horse,  explain¬ 
ing  their  connection  with  each  other  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  action.  He  asked 
me  if  I  should  like  to  see  his  museum,  to  which 
I  gladly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Always 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  1  was  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  it.  Upon  returning 
from  the  museum  (one  of  the  finest,  I  believe, 
at  that  time  in  England),  he  questioned  me  about 
its  contents,  and  finding  how  much  the  visit  had 
interested  me,  he  very  kindly  gave  me  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  it  as  often  as  I  pleased,  so  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  my  health. 

Jt  was  from  this  benevolent  friend  that  I  ob¬ 
tained  my  first  information  upon  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  which  1  have  never  forgotten  ; 
and  I  may  here  point  out  to  those  persons  who 
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would  designate  me  a  quack  doctor ,  that  my  early 
medical  studies  were  commenced  in  a  good  school, 
and  under  a  clever  master. 

“Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are 
gardeners;  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce;  set  hyssop, 
and  weed  up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or 
distract  it  with  many  ;  either  to  have  it  steril  with  idleness,  or 
manured  with  industry  ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority 
of  this  lies  in  our  wills.” 

But  another  barrier  to  my  advancement  inter¬ 
posed  ;  my  constitution  began  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  disease,  which  the  skill  of  my  kind  friend 
could  not  touch  ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  only 
hope  of  saving  my  life  would  be  that  of  return¬ 
ing  to  my  native  air.  This  operated  as  a  funeral 
knell  to  all  my  fondly  fostered  expectations.  I 
left  mv  home  in  sorrow,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  it  with  regret ;  it  was  my  necessity,  not  my  will, 
to  do  so,  for  I  fancied  that  by  returning  to  Devon¬ 
shire,  the  whole  of  my  anticipated  prosperity 
would  be  for  ever  blasted.  1  had,  nevertheless, 
my  cheering  moments,  and  my  mind  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  1  should  ultimately 
recover.  There  was  a  hopeful  speck  in  the  dark 
cloud  of  my  young  grief ;  and  I  resolved,  that 
should  God  be  pleased  to  restore  me,  1  would 
endeavour  by  industry,  uprightness  of  conduct, 
and  integrity  of  principle,  which  I  determined 
should  form  the  basis  of  all  my  actions,  still  to 
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prosecute  my  purpose,  for  my  ambition  could  not 
sleep.  Such  were  my  resolutions  when  I  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  it  is  no  small  degree  of  gratification  to  me 
when  I  reflect,  that  these  resolutions  have  been 
acted  upon  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  nor  would  I 
be  deprived  of  the  conscious  pleasure  they  afford 
me,  for  the  brightest  diadem  that  was  ever  placed 
on  mortal  brow. 

During  the  time  of  my  being  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
might  have  cost  me  my  life  in  another  way.  My¬ 
self  and  fellow-workmen  were  bathing  in  the 
canal  at  Paddington,  when  another  party  entered 
the  water  for  the  same  purpose.  An  alarm  was 
given,  in  a  few  minutes,  that  a  man  had  sunk ; 
being  a  good  diver,  I  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  surface,  but  had 
not  strength  to  support  him  ;  he  laid  hold  of  me, 
and  we  must  have  both  gone  down  together,  had 
not  a  gardener,  standing  on  the  bank,  put  out  a 
long  iron  rake,  which  I  caught  hold  of,  and  he 
pulled  us  both  to  the  shore.  The  man  was  saved, 
and  vowed  protestations  of  gratitude  :*  strange 
to  say,  however,  he  withheld  his  promised  friend- 

*  “  The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony  ; 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain. 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain.” 
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ship,  and  became  a  party  opponent  to  me  in  after 
life  ;  although,  since  then,  he  brought  two  of  his 
children,  and  placed  them  under  my  care,  to  cure 
a  disease  which  had  bathed  the  skill  of  the  faculty. 
Such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  thus  are  we  led 
to  see,  that  some  men  would  accept  any  sacrifice 
at  the  hands  of  others  to  serve  themselves,  but 
have  not  grace  even  to  render  God  thanks.  The 
absence  of  this  sense  in  the  human  heart,  1  have 
always  thought  the  greatest  depravity ;  hardly 
consistent  with  any  degree  of  moral  virtue. 


“For  such  things  in  false,  disloyal  knaves. 

Are  things  of  custom  ;  but  in  a  man  that  ’s  just 
They  are  close  denotements,  working  from  the 
Heart,  that  passion  cannot  rule.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

“  Men 

Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief, 

Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it. 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion.” 

Having  apprised  my  parents  of  my  intention, 
they  affectionately  urged  me  to  return  to  Sid- 
mouth.  I  did  so,  and  upon  my  arrival,  began  to 
inquire  about  the  live  stock  I  had  left  behind, 
and 

“  What  a  falling  off  was  there.” 

Oh  !  how  much  was  I  grieved  to  find  that  my 
pet  donkey  Poll,  which  had  won  so  many  prizes, 
was  sold  to  an  old  fish-woman  ;  my  beautiful  little 
mare,  to  purchase  which  I  had  pawned  a  pig,  was 
also  sold  ;  in  a  word,  only  two  ponies  and  one 
donkey  remained.  The  necessities  of  my  family 
required  that  I  should  bear  these  disappoint¬ 
ments  patiently.  I  found  my  poor  father  much 
changed  in  appearance  ;  he  seemed  spiritless  and 
heart-broken,  and  every  sigh  and  every  sound 
awakened  in  me  the  most  poignant  grief.  He 
would  sit  by  the  fire  all  day  long,  the  very  image 
of  sorrow,  wishing  for  death  to  release  him.  1 
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endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  in  the  best  way  I 
could. 

“  Wise  men  ne’er  sit  and  wail  their  loss. 

But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 

What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard. 

The  cable  broke,  our  holding  anchor  lost. 

And  half  our  sailors  swallow’d  in  the  flood  ? 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still  :  is’t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 

With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea. 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much  ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 

Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved.” 

Not  being  able  to  undertake  any  laborious 
work,  I  obtained  employment  in  picking  saddle- 
stuffing,  for  which  I  received  so  much  per  pound. 
This  little  endeavour  to  add  to  the  uncertain  in¬ 
come  of  my  family  gave  my  father  additional 
pain  :  he  would  say,  “  had  I  not  been  robbed,  I 
might  have  had  a  comfortable  home  for  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  return  to  ;  instead  of  which,  my  hands  are 
tied  and  my  spirits  broken,  and  1  dread  going 
out,  lest  I  should  encounter  a  creditor.”  In  this 
unhappy  state  of  mind  he  would  often  leave 
home,  and  spend  hours  in  some  secluded  spot, 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

“  Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 

Grief  best  is  pleased  with  grief’s  society. 

True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  surprised. 

When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathised.” 

It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  in  this  state  of 

%/  * 
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inactivity,  forced  upon  me  by  indisposition,  with  an 
empty  purse  and  no  means  of  replenishing  it,  my 
situation  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  On  one 
occasion,  when  too  ill  to  rise  from  my  bed,  my 
younger  sister  came  to  me,  at  about  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  weeping,  told  me  that  none  of 
them  had  broken  their  fast,  nor  were  there  any 
provisions  in  the  house.  This  intelligence  grieved 
me  more  than  my  indisposition ;  with  difficulty  I 
got  up,  went  to  my  employment,  and  earned  three 
pence,  with  which  I  purchased  bread,  at  the  very 
shop  which  had  belonged  to  my  father,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  my  couch  again.  Often  have  I,  under 
happier  circumstances,  when  seated  at  a  board  of 
plenty,  thought  of  that  day,  and  blessed  the 
Author  of  all  Good,  that  I  could  command  the 
best  luxuries  of  life  myself,  and  knew  that  every 
member  living  of  my  family  were  removed  beyond 
the  pressure  of  want.* 


“  Heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gates. 

To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise.” 

After  about  six  months,  1  began  to  get  a  little 
better,  and,  consequently,  to  think  about  return- 

*  The  affecting  circumstance  above  referred  to  once  came  to 
my  recollection  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Earl  and 

Countess - invited  Mrs.  T.  and  myself  to  visit  them  at  their 

beautiful  country  seat,  where  some  medical  gentlemen  and  other 
neighbours  were  invited  to  meet  us  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of 
abundance  and  gaiety,  my  mind  was  suddenly  arrested  with  a 
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ing  to  London,  where  all  my  hopes  and  ambition 
were  centred  ;  but  my  medical  man  assured  me 
that  I  must  remain  in  the  country  until  my 
strength  should  be  completely  re-established. 
This  assurance,  on  his  part,  induced  me  to  re¬ 
solve  upon  obtaining,  for  a  year  or  two,  some 
regular  employment  in  Devonshire,  with  the 
hope  that  I  should  feel  sufficiently  restored,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  to  carry  out  my  wishes. 
It  so  happened,  that  a  person  who  was  employed 
as  postman  to  carry  the  letters  from  Axminster  to 
Sidmouth,  had  decamped,  leaving  six  weeks  of 
his  time  unaccomplished.  The  principal  con¬ 
tractor,  who  lived  in  Sidmouth,  offered  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  me,  and  engaged  me  for  the  six  weeks,  at 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week. 

When  my  engagement  had  expired,  I  took  in 
my  bill ;  but  in  lieu  of  payment  for  my  services,  my 
employer  said  to  me,  “  Sam,  your  father  and  I 
had  a  misunderstanding,  some  years  before  you 
were  born,  about  an  account,  the  balance  of 
which  was  in  my  favour,  and  never  having  re¬ 
ceived  it,  I  shall  take  your  earnings  as  a  set-off 
against  that  account.”  I  wept  with  vexation  and 
disappointment  ;  remonstrated  with  him,  pointed 

thought  of  the  past ;  and  it  drew  me  into  a  painfully  musing 
mood.  The  Countess  having  noticed  the  change  in  my  manner, 
kindly  addressed  me,  and  roused  me  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
I  had  sunk. 
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out  the  injustice  of  the  act,*  and  urged  him,  in 
consideration  of  mv  circumstances,  not  to  with- 
hold  my  earnings;  but  neither  appeal,  argument, 
nor  remonstrance,  had  any  influence  with  that 
cold-hearted,  dishonest  man. 

“  He  had  everything  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have  ; 
what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  had  nothing.” 

I  have  long  since  forgiven  him,  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  respectable  and  worthy  connexions  will 
spare  him. 

“  The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you  ; 

The  malice  towards  you,  is  to  forgive  you.” 

The  above  was  not  the  only  transaction  1  could 
name ;  nor  will  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  for 
a  man  who  can  allow  himself  to  be  dishonest  in 
one  matter,  will  seldom  fail,  when  an  opportunity 
offers,  to  play  a  similar  game. 

I  was  again  at  a  loss  for  a  situation,  when  a 
kind  friend  informed  me  that  a  lady  who  had 
just  arrived  at  Sidmouth,  from  Newport  Pagnell, 
in  Bucks,  Miss  Barber  Wright,  was  in  want  of  a 
servant.  Thinking  the  situation  might  be  easy,  I 
applied  for  it,  and  was  accepted  ;  before  doing 
so,  I  told  her  my  intention  of  returning  to  my 
former  employment,  as  soon  as  my  health  was 

*  This  will  shew  how  easily  the  weak  may  be  oppressed  ;  there 
was  a  legal  remedy,  but  I  could  not  pay  for  it. 
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sufficiently  renovated.  She,  nevertheless,  kindly 
engaged  me,  and  stated  that  she  would  willingly 
do  everything  in  her  power  to  facilitate  my  wishes, 
although,  should  I  suit  her,  she  would  in  time 
make  me  her  butler.  Miss  Wright  was  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  individuals  I  ever  met  with  ; 
there  was  no  bounds  to  her  kindness  ;  whatever 
case  of  distress  I  named  to  her,  she  immediately 
inquired  into,  and  as  readily  ministered  relief.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  the  munificence 
of  this  good  lady  was  extended  to  myself  and 
family  ;  she  often  made  me  handsome  presents, 
and  to  my  friends  her  kindness  was  unbounded. 

“  Most  worthy  lady, 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  is  so  evident. 

That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue.” 

I  had  now  been  in  her  service  about  six 
months,  and  had  saved  a  few  pounds.  My 
health,  too,  had  considerably  improved,  my  duties 
not  being  difficult,  my  hours  regular,  and  my 
living  good. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  my  father  would  con¬ 
tract  for  the  post-work,  and  allow  me  to  ride  for 
him,  we  might  work  together  advantageously  for 
the  family.  T  named  this  suggestion  to  Miss 
Wright,  who  approved  and  seconded  my  views, 
and  enabled  me  to  carry  them  out,  by  presenting 
me  with  <£15.  With  this  sum  I  was  enabled  to 
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purchase  another  horse  ;  my  father  contracted 
for  the  post-work,  I  left  my  place,  and  we  com¬ 
menced  the  undertaking*. 

“  Hereafter,  Madam,  in  a  better  world  than  this 

I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you.  Fare  you  well.” 

Myd  uty  was  to  leave  Sidmouth  every  morning 
at  five  o'clock,  and  ride  a  most  miserable  and  un¬ 
frequented  road  to  the  top  of  Seaton  Hill,  from 
the  top  of  which  I  blew  my  horn  for  some 
minutes,  upon  which  the  postmaster  would  send 
his  lad  with  the  bags  intended  for  London,  for 
me  to  convey  to  Axminster;  but  if  he  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  I  pursued  my  journey,  which  was  about 
seven  miles  further,  and  the  postmaster  had  to 
forward  the  letter-bags  himself.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  most  laughable  incident  took  place : 
I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  and  blew  my  horn  (the  morning  was  dark 
and  stormy) ;  the  postmaster  heard,  and  roused 
his  boy,  not  then  out  of  bed  ;  he,  poor  fellow, 
between  sleep  and  awake,  forgot  to  put  on  his 
clothes,  hastened  to  the  stable,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  literally  came  to  me  in  Ids  night 
dress,  and  was  actually  unconscious  of  the  fact ; 
so  much  for  absence  of  mind.  On  my  way,  I  had 
to  call  at  Culliford  for  letters,  and  at  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  many  gentlemen  for  their  private  bags, 
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and  to  reach  Axminster  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o’clock,  to  meet  the  London  up  mail.  Having  so 
done,  I  groomed  my  horse  and  got  my  breakfast, 
and  waited  till  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  the 
arrival  of  the  down  mail ;  when  having  received 
my  bags,  I  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  called 
at  the  same  places,  on  my  way  to  Sidmouth,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nineteen  miles.  The  journey  was  plea¬ 
sant  enough  in  summer,  but  in  the  winter  wretched 
in  the  extreme. 

Having  to  spend  ten  hours  at  Axminster,  I 
was  sometimes  employed  to  drive  a  chaise  and 
pair  to  Honiton  or  Yeovil,  by  which  means  I 
have  often  earned  five  or  six  shillings  a-day.  In 
this  way,  I  have  frequently  ridden  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  per  diem.  Having  saved  up  a  pretty 
little  sum  from  the  many  perquisites  which  fell  in 
my  way,  and  my  health,  too,  being  considerably 
improved,  I  began  to  think  about  returning  to 
London  for  the  third  time;  added  to  this,  I  had 
attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  age.  Full  of 
sanguine  hopes  and  expectations,  every  needful 
preparation  was  made,  and  I  started  with  the 
intention  of  prosecuting  my  long-cherished  pur¬ 
pose,  and  of  realizing  all  that  a  glowing  ambition 
prompted  me  to  desire,  that  of  becoming  a  master 
baker.  Leaving  my  friends  was  a  great  trial  to 
me,  and  painful  to  my  parents ;  yet  far  less  so 
than  when  I  left  them  on  a  previous  occasion. 
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“  Since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain, 

Let ’s  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall.” 

In  1811,  I  arrived,  per  waggon,  in  town,  on  the 
first  day  of  which,  1  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
service  of  a  Mr.  Duval,  baker,  Woodstock  Street, 
Oxford  Street :  I  soon  paid  a  visit  to  my  kind 
friend  Mr.  Heaviside,  the  surgeon,  who  congratu¬ 
lated  me  on  my  appearance,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  1  had  outgrown  my  complaint.  He 
again  gave  me  permission  to  visit  his  museum  as 
I  pleased,  and  the  scene  of  prosperity  appeared 
to  gleam  forth  upon  me  once  more;  but  it  was 
only  a  gleam,  for  1  had  scarcely  been  at  work  a 
month,  before  my  side  began  to  swell,  and  the 
old  enemy  assailed  me.  " 

“  Sweet  recreation  barr’d,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 

Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair, 

And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life.” 

But  few  persons  know  how  hard  journeymen 

bakers  work ;  they  usually  begin  at  1 1  o’clock  at 

night,  and  have  not  finished  till  five  or  six 

in  the  evening  of  the  following  day :  this  was 

more  than  I  could  bear;  Mr.  Heaviside  again 

assured  me  that  I  must  reside  in  the  countrv.  He 

«/ 

advised  me  to  go  to  Brighton,  and  try  the  effect 
of  sea  air  ;  I  accordingly  took  his  advice,  and 
proceeded  thither,  and  after  resting  a  fortnight, 
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I  was  engaged  by  a  Mr.  Lashmer,  whose  business 
is  now7  carried  on  by  bis  son,  living  in  the  same 
house  his  father  occupied  before  him,  in  Ship 
Street.  I  found  this  a  most  comfortable  situation, 
and  good  living,  combined  with  change  of  air, 
quickly  restored  me.  An  incident  occurred  upon 
my  entering  this  new  place,  which  I  will  here 
record,  as  it  may  perhaps  benefit  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  into  whose  hands  this  work  may  fall.  The 
first  time  I  put  up  the  bread  to  take  round  to  my 
master’s  customers,  I  called  my  mistress,  as  1  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  London,  to  take  an 
account  of  the  number  of  loaves  I  was  about  to 
take  out,  in  order  that  1  might  render  an  account 
of  them  upon  my  return.  This  she  declined 
doing,  stating  that  if  I  was  disposed  to  rob  my 
employers,  I  might  do  so  with  apparent  impunity. 

I  replied,  “True,  madam,  but  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  myself  that  you  should  have  a 
check  upon  me.”  “  Young  man,”  was  her  reply, 
“if disposed  to  rob  us  you  can,  but  there  is  an 
all  -seeing  God  will  know  and  see  it,  although  we 
may  not,  and  punish  you  for  it.  Our  circum¬ 
stances  are  too  good  to  be  injured  by  such  an  act, 
yet  remember,  that  should  you  rob  your  master, 
a  suspicion  I  do  not  entertain,  you  will  rob 
yourself  at  the  same  time,  not  only  of  peace  of 
mind,  but  will  incur  a  fear  of  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come.”  This  praiseworthy  conduct  so 
affected  me,  and  made  so  deep  an  impression 
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upon  my  mind,  that  had  I  been  the  greatest 
scoundrel  on  earth,  1  believe  it  would  have  cured 
me.  I  have  always  acted  upon  this  principle  my¬ 
self,  and  am  bound  to  think  that  causeless  suspi¬ 
cion  makes  rogues  of  many,  and  an  assurance  of 
confidence  generally  keeps  a  man  honest. 

After  living  with  Mr.  Lashmer  six  months,*  a 
widow,  who  carried  on  the  same  business,  called 
upon  my  master,  and  said  that  she  was  in  a  great 
dilemma,  her  foreman  having  been  drawn  for  the 
militia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  join  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and  that  consequently  she  wished  for  a 
person  to  supply  his  place  till  she  could  get  a 
suitable  individual  from  London.  My  master 
went  into  the  bake-house  to  consult  his  foreman, 

*  I  will  here  relate  another  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  but  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  in  order  to  contrast  the  rank  I  held  in  the 
society  of  the  place  at  the  different  periods.  In  the  year  1835, 
being  on  a  professional  visit  at  Brighton,  my  kind  friend  J.  M. 

C - ,  Esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  introduced  me  to 

the  Earl  of  M - ,  and  also  to  that  kind-hearted  individual  the  Earl 

of  Egremont,  when  I  was  invited  in  a  manner  which  I  could  not 
refuse  to  accept,  to  meet  them  at  a  large  public  dinner  about  to  take 
place  at  the  Ship  hotel,  in  Ship  Street,  not  far  from  the  house  in 
which  I  formerly  lived  with  Mr.  Lashmer.  On  the  appointed  day, 
I  was  honoured  with  a  seat  close  to  the  chairman  (Sir  A.  Dal- 
rymple,  Bart.,  the  present  member),  who  afterwards  requested  me 
to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  of  “The  Visitors  to  Brighton.” 
Little  did  the  company  (consisting  of  400  persons)  imagine  that 
the  person  addressing  them  was,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  a 
baker’s  boy  in  that  town ;  and  much  less  did  Mr.  John  Lashmer, 
the  son  of  my  old  employer,  recognise  the  speaker  as  Sam  Tilke. 
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who  said,  “There  is  young*  Tilke,  who  would, 
with  a  few  hints,  answer  her  present  purpose 
exceedingly  well/'  I  feared  to  undertake  this  re¬ 
sponsible  situation,  but  being  strongly  persuaded, 
at  length  gave  my  consent  to  make  a  trial.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  satisfy  my  employer,  and  she 
declined  sending  to  town  for  another  man. 

This  was  the  highest  lift  I  had  had,  not  being 
yet  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  so  much  at  home 
did  I  soon  feel,  that  1  resolved,  should  my  health 
improve,  to  remain  there  till  I  should  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  as  Mr.  Heaviside  thought,  that 
if  I  attained  my  twenty- first  year,  I  should  then 
probably  stand  my  ground.  I  applied  myself 
diligently  to  my  business,  which  was  both  arduous 
and  important  from  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me  ;  nevertheless,  1  had  many  spare  hours  which 
I  employed  in  reading  medical  authors,  upon 
whose  opinions  I  made  notes  in  my  common¬ 
place-book;  these  pursuits  were  delightful  tome, 
not  only  because  they  improved  my  mind,  but 
they  kept  me  out  of  society,  for  which  indeed,  I 
had  neither  taste  nor  inclination. 

“  This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to  morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  honours  thick  upon  him  : 

The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening — nips  his  fruit, 

And  then  he  falls.” 

G  2 
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Once  more,  however,  I  was  doomed  to  suffer 
disappointment;  my  malady  returned,  and  1  was 
under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  my  employ¬ 
ment  from  indisposition;  this  grieved  me  sorely, 
for  it  appeared  as  though  all  my  hopes  were 
blasted,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  but  a  premature  grave. 

In  this  extremity,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Heaviside, 
who  urged  me  to  return  to  town,  and  promised 
to  give  my  case  his  best  as  well  as  immediate 
attention ;  for,  in  addition  to  an  affection  of  the 
pleura,  my  head  was  swollen  to  a  prodigious  extent. 
Lodgings  were  provided  for  me,  and  I  returned 
to  town,  when  my  kind  friend  ordered  large 
blisters  to  be  placed  upon  my  side  and  chest,  and 
promised  to  see  me  the  next  evening.  A  female, 
was  sent  to  attend  me,  but  1  never  saw  her  for 
nearly  fourteen  hours  ;  there  I  lay  by  myself, 
with  a  blister  large  enough  for  a  horse,  wretch¬ 
edly  debilitated,  my  spirits  depressed,  and  famish¬ 
ing  with  thirst.  The  blisters  rose  well  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours,  but  they  ren¬ 
dered  me  so  thoroughly  helpless  that  1  could  not 
move.  No  tongue  can  tell  the  measure  of  my 
sufferings,  and  1  have  since  thought  that  if  my 
H  eavenly  Father  had  not  purposed  to  render  my 
life  of  some  benefit  to  mankind,  he  would  then 
have  cut  it  short ;  in  mercy,  he  spared  me,  and 
although  he  laid  his  chastening  hand  heavily 
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upon  me  in  youth,  it  was  doubtlessly  designed  to 
check  and  curb  those  ambitious  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  scarcely  permitted  me  to  rest  any¬ 
where  ;  for  I  was  ever  wishing  to  find  myself  in 
the  saddle  before  I  got  my  foot  into  the  stirrup. 
In  this  way  did  he  bring  me  into  subjection,  and 
I  think  that  I  may  add,  his  rod  did  not  speak  in 
vain. 

“  Our  desires 

Are  dolphin-like,  and  raise  themselves  above 
The  element  we  move  in.” 

Life  and  health  are  precious  gifts,  the  value  of 
which  are  not  always  appreciated.  What  a 
blessing  it  is  to  know  that  God  has  implanted  a 
light  within,  designed  by  his  grace  to  chase 
away  darkness  and  ignorance  from  the  soul  of 
man,  filling  it  with  holy  hope  even  to  the  verge 
of  the  tomb.  This  is  the  light  of  the  glorious  God, 
in  the  face  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

“  Now,  God  be  praised !  that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair.”* 

Infidels  may  rant,  despise,  ridicule,  and  scoff; 
but  the  man  who  fails  in  regarding  the  Almighty 
as  his  principal  friend,  will  most  assuredly,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  find  himself  friendless, 
hopeless,  and  helpless.  May  each  of  my  young 
readers  become  the  rich  recipient  of  all  those 
blessings  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  intended 


*  See  also  2  Cor.  iv.,  G. 
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to  bestow  ;  and  then,  whether  in  wealth  or  po¬ 
verty,  in  sickness  or  health,  in  prosperity  or  adver¬ 
sity,  in  life  or  death,  he  will  have  abundant 
reason  to  bless  the  Author  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  for  the  day  when  he  entered  upon 
this  vale  of  tears. 

“  Arming  himself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  power, 

That  governs  us  below.” 

But  to  return  to  my  subject :  Mr.  Heaviside, 
from  a  professional  engagement,  was  unable  to  see 
me  on  the  evening  he  intended,  but  sent  his  ser¬ 
vant,  who  found  me  dead  to  the  world,  and  reason 
almost  gone ;  a  little  longer,  and  I  had  sunk  into 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  This  good  Samaritan 
removed  the  blisters,  bound  up  my  wounds,  and, 
by  administering  suitable  cordials,  restored  me 
again  to  comparative  comfort.  Oh  !  how  much 
to  be  valued  are  the  voice  and  ministrations  of 
sympathy  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and  infirmity, 
and  happy  those  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
are  surrounded  by  those  they  love.  Mr.  Heaviside 
being  made  aware  of  the  state  I  was  in,  sent  his 
servant  to  remain  with  me  during  the  night,  who 
informed  me  that  the  next  morning  his  master 
would  remove  me  to  his  own  house.  Morning 
came,  and  I  was  taken  to  the  residence  of  my 
patron  and  friend,  where  I  received  every  kindness 
and  attention  it  was  possible  for  him  to  pay  me. 
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ISo  skilful  florist  could  bestow  more  watchful  care 
over  a  drooping  and  delicate  plant,  no  parent 
could  exhibit  more  anxious  solicitude  over  a  child, 
than  I  received  both  from  Mr.  Heaviside  and  his 
domestics.  The  disease,  however,  burst  forth  with 
renewed  vigour ;  the  old  wound  in  my  head 
broke  out  afresh,  and  I  became  delirious. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Heaviside 
thought  proper  to  remove  me  to  the  Infirmary  in 
Mount  Street,  of  which  he  was  the  head  surgeon  ; 
he  being  of  opinion,  that  I  must  undergo  an  ope¬ 
ration.  I  was  placed  in  the  Kings  ward,  and 
attended  by  himself  and  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Hanover 
Square.  In  about  a  fortnight,  my  reason  returned, 
when  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  myself  in  an 
infirmary,  not  having  been  at  all  conscious  of 
my  removal  to  that  place ;  my  admission  was  a 
matter  of  favour,  for  it  is  used  only  by  the  parish¬ 
ioners  of  St.  George’s. 

I  soon  apparently  rallied,  and  was  removed  to 
a  lodging  procured  for  me  in  King  Street,  Car¬ 
naby  Market ;  but  I  had  not  been  long  in  my 
new  abode,  before  I  was  afflicted  by  a  stoppage 
in  the  bow  els,  which  induced  inflammatorv  action, 

9  9/  7 

w  ith  dreadful  paroxyms  of  delirium. 

“  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another’s  heel. 

So  fast  they  follow.” 

On  one  occasion  (I  w  as  subsequently  informed), 
watching  my  nurse  out  of  the  room,  with  all  the 
cunning  characteristic  of  mental  alienation,  1  got 
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out  of  bed,  ran  down  stairs,  and  made  my  escape 
out  of  the  front  door  ;  the  nurse  returning,  missed 
me,  raised  a  hue  and  cry,  and  dispatched  persons 
in  every  direction  in  pursuit  of  me  ;  and  I  was 
found  in  Warwick  Street.  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr. 
Kerrison,  was  sent  for,  and  1  dare  say  he  never 
forgot  our  first  interview,  for  I  gave  him  a  hack¬ 
handed  blow,  which  sent  him  staggering  to  the 
opposite  wall.  However,  the  means  he  used  were 
most  beneficial,  and  Mr.  Heaviside  often  alluded 
to  my  case  as  a  proof  of  his  great  skill,  for  although 
my  malady  for  a  time  returned,  I  never  suffered 
so  fearfully  again. 

“  Reason  thus  with  life  : 

....  A  breath  thou  art, 

(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences). 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep’st. 

Hourly  afflict.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


“  I  have  of  late,  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exer¬ 
cises,  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that 
this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  : 
why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.” 


In  January  1812,  1  was  so  fur  recovered,  that 
Mr.  H.  requested  me  to  try  the  Bath  waters,  and 
gave  me  a  recommendation  and  introduction  to  a 
medical  friend  of  his  resident  at  that  place.  In  a 
very  short  time,  I  was  so  far  recovered,  from 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  waters,  as  to  think 
of  looking  out  for  employment;  and  I  soon  pro¬ 
cured  a  situation  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Turner,  a 
baker  in  Murfit  Street;  but  1  had  not  been  long 
there  before  my  medical  attendant  recommended 
me  to  try  the  Wells,  near  Bristol,  for  which 
purpose  I  repaired  thither  on  the  8th  of  June 
1813.  The  change  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
me,  and  I  soon  obtained  employment  on  the  spot ; 
for  having  a  knowledge  of  bread  and  biscuit 
baking,  combined  with  that  of  pastry  and  confec¬ 
tionery,  I  had  but  little  trouble  in  gettinga  situa¬ 
tion.  This  service  was  most  suitable  for  me  ; 
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it  allowed  me  the  evenings  entirely  to  myself.  My 
health  soon  become  re-established,  and,  during 
the  evenings  of  the  long  days  and  warm  weather, 
I  used  to  take  my  books  out  upon  the  Clifton 
downs,  and  seat  myself  upon  a  stone  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  the  suspension  bridge  is  now 
being  erected.  There  1  read  Shakspeare’s  works, 
and  also  botanical  and  medical  books,  taking  ex¬ 
tracts  and  making  observations  as  I  read. 

“We  smile 

To  think  of  grovelling  cares  which  wear  away, 

Like  the  lives  of  those  who  count  their  moneyed  pile. 

Yet  in  the  field  of  nature  never  stray.” 

The  December  following,  I  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  me  to  think  of  returning  again  to 
London  ;  accordingly,  I  wrote  up  to  town  stating 
my  wishes,  but  Mr.  Heaviside  strongly  urged  me 
to  remain  in  the  country,  till  there  should  be  no 
doubt  about  the  re-establishment  of  my  health  ; 
in  that  recommendation  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
acquiesce.  Being  anxious  to  increase  my  income, 

I  looked  out  for  a  situation,  where,  although 
my  duties  might  be  increased,  my  wages  would 
be  in  proportion  to  them.  I  went  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  Quaker,  where,  although  1  worked  hard, 

I  was  very  happy  and  comfortable. 

During  the  time  of  my  being  there,  I  attended 
a  place  of  worship  very  regularly,  and  made 
notes  of  all  the  sermons  I  heard,  and  wrote  my 
observations  upon  them.  1  composed  a  prayer 
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suitable  for  a  young  person  recovered  from  sick¬ 
ness,  the  MS.  of  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  as 
well  as  some  other  little  pieces  :  1.  On  our  duty 
to  our  neighbour;  2.  On  the  choice  of  friends; 
3.  Reflections  on  friendship ;  4.  An  address  to 
married  and  single  ladies. — The  perusal  of  the 
latter,  since  it  was  penned,  has  occasioned  me 
many  a  hearty  laugh,  and  has  proved  a  source  of 
much  merriment,  for  its  contents  are  more  like 
the  effusion  of  a  man  of  eighty  than  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  The  second,  “  On  the  choice  of  friends,” 
was  intended  to  show  how  much  evil  was  likely  to 
ensue  from  an  indiscriminate  adoption  of  asso¬ 
ciates,  which,  in  many  instances,  lead  to  most 
fatal  results  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  connect 
ourselves  with  ungodly  and  dissolute  companions 
without  contracting,  to  some  extent,  a  love  for 
their  follies  and  vices.  A  good  name  once  lost 
can  never  be  restored. 

“It  is  certain,  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage 
is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases  one  of  another ;  therefore,  let  men 
take  heed  of  their  company.” 

In  these  little  pursuits,  I  felt  keenly  the  want 
of  an  early  education  ;  I  found  it  to  be  a  loss  which 
all  my  energies,  united  even  with  a  determined 
perseverance,  could  not  supply.  My  avocation 
in  life  would  not  allow  me  much  time,  but 
although  my  hands  wrought  for  another,  my 
head  worked  for  myself ;  yet  my  ideas  were  but 
hall  formed,  as  my  judgment  had  to  work  in 
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the  dark.  The  light  which  dawned  in  upon  my 
mind  was  like  good  seeds  sown  among  thorns, 
nevertheless, 

“  Without  a  genius,  learning  soars  in  vain. 

And  without  learning,  genius  sinks  again.” 

My  master  professed  much  regard  for  me,  and,  if 
I  may  be  excused  for  cherishing  the  vain  thought, 
I  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 

“  One  daughter. 

Whom  he  loved  passing  well.” 

I  well  remember  her  saying  to  me,  “  Samuel, 
my  father  is  very  fond  of  thee ;  thou  art  so  sober 
and  steady,  and  so  free  from  the  vice  of  swearing  ; 
these  are  qualities  much  admired  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  if  thou  would’st  leave  off  that 
whistling  and  singing  of  thine,  and  not  attend 
those  babbling  fellows  at  thy  Chapel,  my  father, 
as  well  as  myself,  would  be  thy  friend.”  I  had 
just  penetration  enough  to  understand  what  this 
and  other  pleasing  inuendos  meant ;  but  young 
love  and  I  had  not  then  become  acquainted ; 
besides,  I  knew  that  I  must  “  turn  and  turn 
again,”  in  order  to  ensure  the  possession  of  her 
hand.  She  was  a  most  excellent  young  person, 
and  proved  a  treasure  to  the  man  who  made  her 
his  wife. 

“  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful. 

Mine  ears  that  heard  her  flattery,  nor  my  heart 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming.  It  had  been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her. 
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No  passion  threw  its  weight  upon  my  tongue  ; 

I  could  not  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference.” 

The  hither  frequently  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Al¬ 
though  not  so  well  versed  in  the  Bible  as  himself, 
I,  nevertheless,  knew  something  of  it,  and  gene¬ 
rally  met,  as  I  thought,  the  several  points  in  dis¬ 
cussion  with  some  degree  of  success ;  and  I  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  the  notes  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  each  Sunday.  A  favourite  passage  with 
him  was,  as  might  be  expected,  “  The  Spirit 
also  helpeth  our  infirmities.”* 

At  length,  finding  that  he  could  not  induce  me 
to  become  a  Quaker,  he  entreated  me  to  go  to 
their  place  of  worship,  which,  by  the  persuasion 
of  himself  and  my  young  mistress,  I  consented  to 
do.  On  the  Sunday  following  1  went,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  on  my  way  I  called  upon  a  young  friend, 
of  whom  1  shall  hereafter  make  other  mention, 
who  proposed  accompanying  me ;  to  this  1  could 
have  no  objection,  but  we  shortly  fell  in  with  a 
fellow-servant  of  his,  who  said  that  he  would  go 
likewise;  this  distressed  me,  for  he  possessed  so 
droll  a  countenance,  that  I  knew  if  he  attempted 
to  look  serious  he  would  make  me  laugh. 

We  approached  the  spot  where  the  Chapel 
stood,  and  on  opening  the  outer  door,  we  entered 
a  paved  yard.  The  day  being  fine,  some  persons 


*  Vide  Romans,  viii.,  2 G. 
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were  sitting  in  chairs  about  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  Meeting  House.  I  walked  in, 
little  dreaming  of  the  sad  and  disgraceful  mis¬ 
hap  which  was  about  to  ensue,  and  my  companions 
followed  me  ;  one  of  them  immediately  whispered, 
“  Look,  Sam,  there’s  old  Squaretoes,  your  master, 
at  the  bottom.”  I  directed  my  eyes  towards  the 
spot,  and  when  I  beheld  his  little  thin  face,  under 
a  broad  brimmed  hat,  somewhat  inclined  towards 
the  nose,  I  slightly  tittered  ;  my  companions  be¬ 
came  more  excited,  and  when  I  turned  round  to 
check  them,  the  afore- named  wag,  with  one  of  his 
droll  grimaces,  said,  ‘‘There is  old  Tim,  the  ginger¬ 
bread  baker.”  This  was  too  much  for  our  risible 
muscles  ;  we  burst  out  into  a  sort  of  smothered 
laugh,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat,  in  doing  which 
we  came  in  contact  with  one  or  two  benches,  and 
nearly  capsized  some  of  the  congregation.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  day  was  passed  by  myself 
in  a  state  of  deserved  wretchedness  ;  I  felt  that  I 
had  insulted  the  kindest  and  best  of  masters,  at 
a  time  and  place  which  would  not  admit  of  the 
slightest  palliation.  I  did  not  believe  that  I  could 
ever  look  in  his  face  again  ;  what  to  do  I  knew 
not ;  I  would  have  done  anything,  or  have  given 
anything,  could  I  have  obliterated  the  disgrace. 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  return  home, 
without  preceding  it  by  a  written  apology.  I 
went  to  my  own  place  of  worship  in  the  evening; 
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but  I  could  get  no  comfort  myself,  having  been 
guilty  of  outraging  the  feelings  of  another  man. 

“  My  conscience  had  a  thousand  several  tongues, 

And  every  tongue  brouyht  in  a  several  tale. 

And  every  tale  condemned  of  doing  wrong.” 

1  thought  of  leaving  his  service  that  very  night, 
but  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  should  be  adding 
injury  to  insult.  At  nine  o’clock  1  returned  home, 
and  stood  before  my  master’s  door  with  trembling 
anxiety  ;  at  length  the  uplifted  rapper  fell,  soft 
to  the  ear,  but  heavy  to  my  palpitating  heart.  My 
master  opened  the  door,  standing  as  erect  as  a 
drill  sergeant ;  not  a  word  passed. 

“  He  looked  daggers,  but  used  none.” 

I  took  my  candle  from  the  sideboard,  and  passed 
on  to  the  bake-office ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  fol¬ 
lowed  me,  and  having  put  down  his  candle,  paced 
up  and  down  with  a  hurried  step,  with  his  hands 
behind  him.  His  odd  appearance,  even  then,  was 
almost  too  much  for  my  gravity,  and  had  one  of 
my  droll  companions  been  present,  I  could  not 
have  helped  committing  myself  a  second  time,  for 
he  brought  to  my  mind  a  few  passages  from  Shaks- 
peare,  which  1  do  not  insert  out  of  disrespect  for 
the  person,  but  to  shew  that  the  words  and  my 
feelings  were  in  unhappy  unison  one  with  the 
other. 

“  If  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as 
will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I’ll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy.” - 
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“  You  might  have  thrust  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel- 

skin  - “  He  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  fork’d  radish.” - 

“  His  dimensions,  to  any  thick  sight,  were  invisible.” 

Yet  I  repeat  that  lie  was  not  only  an  excellent, 
but  the  best  and  kindest  master  I  ever  had. 

I  occupied  some  time  in  changing'  my  boots  for 
slippers,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  me,  wishing,  yet  dreading  that  he  should  do  so. 
At  length,  when  taking  up  my  candle  to  go  to  bed, 
he  said,  “  Stop,  young  man ;  I  suppose  thou 
thinkest  thyself  a  fine  fellow  ;  however,  thou  hast 
greatly  injured  thyself  to-day  ;  thou  hast  deceived 
both  myself  and  thy  young  mistress,  who  has  gone 
to  bed  exceedingly  ill  from  thy  misconduct.”  I 
replied,  “  Sir,  I  am  utterly  ashamed  of  my  con¬ 
duct  this  day  ;  the  remembrance  of  it  will  pain 
me  to  think  of  as  long  as  I  live.  You  give  me 
credit  for  being  steady,  but  you  know  me  to  be 
volatile ;  you  pressed  me  to  go,  and  although  I 
have  done  wrong,  it  would  not  have  happened 
had  I  gone  alone,  but  the  young  men  who  were 
with  me  thrust  themselves  into  my  society,  and 
were  the  cause  of  my  misconduct.  You  say,  Sir, 

that  I  have  deceived  vou  :  after  such  a  declara- 

%/  • 

tion  from  your  lips,  I  cannot  stay  in  your  service, 
even  should  you  pardon  me.  As  you  have  lost 
confidence  in  me,  I  will  quit  your  service  at  the 
end  of  the  present  week,  and  shall  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  will  not  name  the  disagreeable  affair 
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any  more  ;  if  you  should,  I  must  leave  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  notice.”  After  a  few  more  observations, 
in  which  I  assured  him  that,  although  an  aggres¬ 
sor,  the  fault  did  not  originate  with  me,  we  parted 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  my  young 
mistress  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  me,  when  she  read  me  a  well-merited 
and  serious  lecture,  but  assured  me,  that  her 
father  believed  all  that  I  had  told  him,  and  that 
my  conduct  was  not  the  result  of  premeditation. 
In  the  course  of  the  week,  matters  were  made  up 
between  my  master  and  myself,  and  I  agreed  to 
remain  in  his  service,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
very  kindly  increased  my  wages  three  shillings 
per  week. 

About  a  month  after  this  mishap,  my  brother 
wished  me  to  join  him  on  a  visit  to  our  friends  at 
Sidmouth  for  a  fortnight.  Upon  asking  my  master 
to  allow  me  to  procure  a  man  to  take  my  place  for 
that  period,  he  said  “Samuel,  are  thy  friends  ill, 
that  thou  wishest  to  go,  or  is  it  merely  pleasure 
thou  art  seeking?”  I  replied  the  latter.  “Then,” 
said  he,  “thou  must  leave,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
our  regulations  to  allow  any  time  for  pleasure.” 
My  answer  was,  “Very  well,  sir,  then  I  will  leave 
you  on  Saturday  week.”  Upon  stating  what  had 
taken  place  to  my  young  friend,  lie  told  me  of 
a  place  near  College  Green,  which  I  lost  no 
time  in  securing.  In  the  evening,  my  master 
called  me  into  his  parlour,  and  said  that  he  had 
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no  wish  to  part  with  me,  as  I  suited  him  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  and  liked  me  for  being  sober,  honest, 
and  steady;  and  that  he  would  allow  me  a  fort¬ 
night,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  my  young 
mistress,  who  had  kindly  advocated  my  wishes. 
To  which  I  replied,  “Sir,  your  kindness  comes 
too  late,  for  I  have  obtained  another  situation.” 
The  master  and  daughter  urged  me  to  go  at  once 
and  relinquish  it,  but  this  I  declined  doing. 

I  started  on  my  visit  to  Devonshire,  where  I 
spent  a  very  pleasant  fortnight  with  my  family, 
and  returning  to  Bristol,  entered  upon  my  new 
service.  I  promised  my  sister  Mary  to  get  her  a 
situation,  if  possible,  at  Bristol ;  my  vocation 
affording  abundant  opportunities  to  hear  of  vacant 
places.  The  first  lady  I  applied  to,  upon  hearing 
me  enquire  after  a  place  for  a  female  to  fill, 
laughingly  enquired  if  I  wanted  it  for  myself ;  I 
replied,  “  No,  madam,  but  for  a  sister.”  “  Ah,” 
she  observed,  “for  a  sweetheart  I  have  no  doubt.” 
She  at  length  became  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my 
assertion,  and  desired  me  to  send  for  my  relative. 

T  was  not  long  permitted  to  pursue  my  accus¬ 
tomed  course  uninterruptedly ;  for  shortly  after, 
whilst  drawing  my  barrow  down  a  very  steep  hill 
in  Park  Street,  a  pair  of  horses  ran  away  with  a 
post-chaise,  and  before  I  could  get  out  of  the 
way,  I  was  knocked  down  and  the  carriage  passed 
over  me,  severely  injuring  the  patella  of  one  of 
my  knees.  Upon  my  medical  attendant  informing 
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me  that  it  would  be  three  months  before  I  should 
be  able  to  work  again,  I  resolved  upon  going 
back  to  London.  I  had  every  skilful  attention 
paid  me,  and,  as  long  as  it  suited  my  convenience, 
free  access  to  a  medical  library;  no  trifling  advan¬ 
tage  in  my  estimation. 

My  friend  Mr.  Sweetland  obtained  a  situa¬ 
tion  for  me,  in  London  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  in 
which  I  remained  till  the  year  1815.  I  found 
Mr.  Turner,  my  new  master,  exceedingly  kind, 
but  his  son,  who  was  growing  up  to  manhood, 
a  wild  young  man  ;  to  this  young  gent.  I  soon 
gave  mighty  offence,  because  I  refused  to  connive 
at  his  late  hours,  by  letting  him  in  and  out 
privately.  The  old  gentleman  shortly  afterwards 
retired  from  business,  and  the  young  one  became 
my  master;  he,  like  myself,  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
poet,  and  exercised  his  skill  in  numerous  verses, 
to  lampoon  me.  I  was  determined,  however,  to 
be  a  match  for  him,  and  set  my  muse  to  work  to  pay 
him  off  in  his  own  way;  by  these  means  I  com¬ 
pletely  checked  his  poetic  mania ;  and  could  I 
have  checked  some  of  his  other  propensities  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  him,  for  in  a  few 
years  he  ruined  his  business,  although  no  man 
could  have  started  into  life  under  more  advanta¬ 
geous  circumstances. 

From  my  long  stay  in  Mr.  Turner’s  service,  I 
began  to  hope  that  my  desires  would  soon  be 
realized,  for  my  wages  being  24 s.  per  week,  I  ma¬ 
il  2 
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naged,  by  much  self-denial,  to  save  18.9.  out  of  it. 
1  had,  therefore,  got  together  a  tolerable  sum, 
which,  as  it  accumulated,  was  put  out  to  interest. 
I  could  almost  fancy  myself  in  business  on  my 
own  account,  acquiring  the  means  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  medicine,  which  1  resolved  to  accomplish, 
although  I  might  have  to  wait  some  years.  During 
my  stay  in  London,  I  continued  to  receive  Mr. 
Heaviside’s  permission  to  visit  his  museum,  and 
1  availed  myself  of  his  kindness  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered. 

Having  alluded  to  the  saving  of  money,  I  wish 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  A  slight 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  prove,  that  when 
a  man  is  enabled  to  lay  by  a  small  sum,  however 
trifling,  the  desire  to  do  so  increases ;  which  de¬ 
sire  makes  the  possessor  provident  and  careful, 
thoughtful  and  frugal.  But  the  habit,  in  some 
instances,  is  productive  of  sinful  effects,  where 
the  love  of  money  leads  to  meanness  and  un¬ 
hallowed  parsimony. 

Carefulness  is  essential  to  one  who  has  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world :  a  principle  upon  which  I 
always  endeavoured  to  act,  and  which,  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  never  prevented,  but  when 
necessity  deemed  it  right,  my  serving  others. 
What  we  have  is  but  lent  to  us,  and  we  must 
some  day  or  other  render  a  solemn  account  for  it. 
Our  treasure  sometimes  consists  in  wealth,  and  if 
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alone,  it  beggars  the  possessor ;  sometimes  of 
talent,  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  we  are 
equally  accountable.  These  views  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind  ;  if 
greater  pains  were  taken  to  regulate  and  impress 
the  mind  of  the  young  with  the  knowledge  and 
value  of  moral  principle,  then  they  would  be 
more  guarded  against  the  too-prevailing  delin¬ 
quencies,  and  incited  to  the  love  of  honourable 
and  virtuous  actions. 

If  this  were  more  studied,  we  should  not  so 
often  see  advertisements  from  fond,  heart-broken 
parents,  entreating  their  undutiful  children  to 
return  home,  promising  that  “  all  shall  be  for¬ 
given.”  What  a  bitter  tale  could  be  unfolded,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  one  word  “all!"  referring, 
possibly,  to  some  ruinous  indiscretion,  committed 
by  a  misguided  youth  who,  if  checked  by  his 
over-fond  parent  in  his  first  irregularities,  would 
never  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  crime. 

“  Now,  as  fond  fathers. 

Having  bound  up  the  threat’ning  twigs  of  birch. 

Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children’s  sight. 

For  terror,  not  to  use  ;  in  time  the  rod 

Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared  :  so  our  decrees. 

Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 

And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  ; 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum.” 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  youth  cannot  be  made 
to  depend  too  much  upon  ids  own  efforts;  those 
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whose  friends,  to  use  a  common  saying,  are  born 
before  them,  seldom  do  much,  and  in  many 
instances,  are  not  worth  much.  If  a  man  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  health  and  an  open  field  for  action,  he 
can  desire  nothing  better,  except  it  be  an  inheri¬ 
tance  in  the  world  to  come,  through  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

“  Sin  will  pluck  on  sin.”t 

*  *  *  * 

“  ’Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted. 

Another  thing  to  fall.” 


*  I.  Cor.  xii,  31. 


t  See  also  II.  Tim.,  iii.,  13. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

“  I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn’d  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love.” 

To  return  to  my  subject.  I  was  not  long 
allowed  to  enjoy  my  favourite  studies  at  Mr. 
Heaviside’s  nor  add  to  my  finances,  for  a  circum¬ 
stance  occurred  over  which  it  appeared  I  had  no 
control,  certainly  none  over  my  feelings.  Often, 
while  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  our  soul, 
that  all  is  peace  and  uninterrupted  felicity,  we 
dream  not  that  some  portentous  storm  is  about 
to  burst  over  our  head,  nor  that  the  crazy  ele¬ 
ments  may  wreck  our  favourite  plans  and  fondest 
hopes. 

On  the  10th  of  April  1815,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  unmarried  friend  of  mine  at  Bristol 
for  whom  I  entertained,  if  possible,  more  than  a 
brother's  regard.  He  had  gone  into  business,  and 
on  the  day  of  writing  to  me,  had  been  arrested 
for  debt;  poor  fellow,  he  had  a  business,  but  no 
capital.  He  urged  me  by  all  the  ties  of  friendship, 
to  go  down  and  take  charge  of  his  shop  and 
business  that  it  might  not  be  lost.  I  put  the  letter 
into  my  master’s  hands,  who  said,  that  in  such  a 
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case  of  extremity,  lie  did  not  see  how  I  could 
decline  going,  and  1  might  do  so  at  once,  pro¬ 
vided  1  could  get  a  suitable  person  to  take  my  post ; 
this  I  succeeded  in  doing,  and  left  the  same  day. 
Whilst  taking  my  leave  of  my  master  and  family, 
Mr.  Harvey,  of  the  firm  of  Harvey  and  Napier, 
of  the  Grand  Junction  flour-wharf,  came  in  and 
said,  “  I  hope,  Mr.  Turner,  this  young  man  is 
not  going  to  leave  you.”  Mr.  Turner  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  stated  the  reason  of  our 
parting,  when  Mr.  Harvey  with  much  kindness, 
gave  me  some  excellent  advice,  and  presented  me 
with  a  guinea,  saying,  “  I  have  no  doubt  some  day 
or  other,  of  seeing  you  in  business  for  yourself.”  I 
mention  this,  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that  when 
I  went  into  business,  in  1817, 1  gave  Mr.  Harvey 
my  first  order  for  flour,  and  during  the  fourteen 
years  I  remained  in  business,  1  paid  to  him  for 
the  same  article  many  thousand  pounds;  I  neither 
forgot  his  advice,  nor  his  present. 

“  By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his.” 

Upon  arriving  at  Bristol,  my  young  friend  had 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  to  bail 
him  out  of  prison,  and  upon  learning  the  amount 
of  his  debt  and  expenses,  I  thought  that  I  had 
saved  enough  to  set  him  at  liberty.  Whilst  this 
plan  was  under  consideration,  some  one  told  his 
bailsman,  that  my  friend  was  about  to  decamp, 
consequently  he  arrested  him,  and  sent  him  to 
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prison  a  second  time.  I  spent  every  evening*  with 
him,  endeavouring  to  cheer  and  solace  him,  till 
the  cry  of  “  all  strangers  out,”  separated  us.  I 
visited  the  solicitor  and  creditor,  offering  to  take 
the  debt  upon  myself  and  discharge  every  shilling, 
if  they  would  set  my  friend  at  liberty,  but  no 
impression  was  to  be  made  upon  their  hearts  of 
stone. 

“  False  of  heart,  light  of  ear — lion  in  prey.” 

At  length,  I  wrote  off  to  town  for  the  whole  of 
my  savings,  and  £  1 5.  besides,  with  which  1 
paid  my  friend’s  debt  and  gave  him  liberty.  1 
truly  rejoiced  at  what  I  had  done,  but  began  to 
feel  somewhat  wretched  at  the  idea  of  being  in 
debt,  without  the  immediate  means  of  discharg¬ 
ing  it. 

Not  having  a  situation,  nor  wishing  to  return 
to  town  till  I  was  prepared  to  discharge  the  debt 
1  had  incurred,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Thompson  at 
the  Hot  Wells,  who  had  been  on  the  stage,  and 
with  whom  1  was  previously  acquainted.  He 
strongly  recommended  me  to  try  the  same  path, 
assuring  me,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  1 
recited  Shakspeare,  he  had  no  doubt  of  my  success 
with  a  country  audience.  This  little  bit  of  flattery 
was  very  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and  I  accepted 
his  offer  of  an  introduction  to  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath.  My  interview  was  as  encouraging 
as  his  reception  of  me  was  kind  ;  he  stated  that 
Mr.  Thompson  s  recommendation  was  quite  suffi- 
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cient,  and  that  lie  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  further  my  interests,  and  would  give  me 
a  fair  trial  in  any  character  I  should  choose.  I 
told  him  the  stage  was  not  my  choice,  although  I 
was  ready  to  do  anything  to  further  the  project  1 
had  in  view;  but  the  want  of  friends  to  second 
my  views,  and  education  to  qualify  me,  had  alone 
prevented  my  taking  to  the  medical  profession,  it 
being  that  of  all  others  to  which  I  had  for  years 
secretly  aspired.  Moreover,  that  if  I  succeeded  as 
an  actor,  1  should  “  strut  and  fret”  my  hours  upon 
the  stage  no  longer  than  1  possessed  the  means  of 
carrying  my  views  into  execution. 

Mr.  Manager  took  down  “  Othello,”  and  read 
the  part  of  Iago,  act  iii.,  scene  3d,  commencing 
with  “  My  noble  lord !”  “What  dost  thou  say, 
Iago  ?”  I  played  the  part  of  Othello  to  the  end  of 
the  scene,  and  then  reversed  it,  he  taking  Othello, 
and  I  Iago.  After  this  we  turned  to  Romeo,  as  he 
thought  this  or  Hamlet  most  suitable  to  my  age. 
He  was  pleased  to  speak  in  highly  complimentary 
terms  of  the  manner  in  which  I  acquitted  myself 
as  Hamlet,  in  the  closet  scene  with  the  Queen, 
and  in  that  with  the  ghost,  and  said  that  my 
conception  of  the  author  and  my  action  were 
correct;  all  I  required  was  a  little  attention  to 
elocution,  which  could  not  fail  to  secure  me  a 
favourable  reception  in  the  theatrical  world.  He 
proposed  that  three  days  after  I  should  again  visit 
him,  when  he  would  invite  some  of  the  actors  to 
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meet  us,  and  go  through  the  whole  rehearsal  of 
Hamlet.  Should  they  express  an  opinion  in  my 
favour,  he  would  get  up  the  play  of  Hamlet  at 
once,  and  if  I  “  took  ”  with  the  public,  he  would 
engage  with  me  for  the  season.  It  was  agreed 
that  I  should  come  out  as  Westcott,  instead  of 
Tilke,  taking  a  part  of  my  Christian  name.  After 
this  I  dined  with  my  new  friend,  and  a  more 
hospitable 

**  Merrier  man, 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 

I  never  spent  an  hour’s  talk  withal.” 

We  parted  to  meet  again  ;  but  no  ! 

“  Man  provides,  but  God  decides.” 

1  never  saw  him  more.  It  was  not  according  to 
the  purpose  of  God,  who  had  other  work  for 
me  to  do.  I  returned,  although  successful  in 
my  errand,  heavy-hearted  to  Bristol ;  my  friend 
Thompson,  delighted  with  my  success,  urged  me 
to  persevere ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Wearied 
with  my  long  walk  of  thirty  miles,  I  retired  to 
rest,  but  did  not  sleep. 

“  My  thoughts  did  murder  sleep. 

***** 

Men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 

Are  well  foretold,  that  danger  lurks  within.” 

Although  I  had  gone  so  far,  I  had  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  about  the  stage,  and  resolved,  the 
next  day,  to  write  to  my  mother,  and  abide  by 
her  decision.  1  assured  her  that  1  had  always  fob 
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lowed  her  advice,  and  could  with  truth  say,  that 
my  morals  had  not,  as  yet,  been  corrupted,  for 
neither  her  counsel  nor  her  prayers  had  ever  been 
forgotten  by  me.  I  soon  received  an  answer  to  my 
letter,  in  which  she  was  pleased  to  say,  with  all 
the  affection  of  a  fond  mother,  she  did  not  believe 
that  I  should  ever  make  her  blush  by  any  act  of 
mine  ;  but  this  fancy  for  the  stage  had  given  her 
great  sorrow.  This  decided  me  :  I  gave  up  the 
stage,  and  instead  of  pursuing  a  precarious  fame, 
I  resolved  to  call  at  the  different  hospitals,  and 
seek  a  dresser’s  place,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  if 
1  commenced  in  this  humble  way,  I  might  rise, 
by  degrees,  to  a  higher  grade  of  practice.  Natu¬ 
rally,  I  loved  scenic  exhibitions,  but,  upon  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  averse  to  them  ;  to 

“  Lie  in  the  lap  of  sin  and  not  do  harm, 

It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil : 

They  that  mean  virtuously  and  yet  do  so, 

The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heav’n.”* 
***** 

“  Urge  me  no  further,  I  will  not  do  it.” 

I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  appointment 
I  wished,  but,  fortunately,  my  attention  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Sweetland, 
of  Howland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  informing 
me  that  an  old  friend  of  his  was  about  opening  a 
shop  at  Cheltenham  in  our  business,  and  wishing 
a  steady  experienced  hand  to  conduct  it  for  him 
(his  friend  not  knowing  much  about  it),  he, 

*  See  also  Matthew,  iv,  7,  8,  9. 
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Mr.  Sweetland,  had  recommended  me  to  Ins 
notice.  This  again  afforded  me  a  ray  of  hope  and 
joy,  enlightening  the  dark  sky  of  my  adversity. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Sweetland,  and  fixed 
upon  Sunday  the  14th  for  being  in  Cheltenham, 
as  1  understood  the  shop  was  to  be  opened  on 
the  15th.  The  next  difficulty  was  to  travel  to  that 
place,  being  really  without  a  farthing.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Thompson,  who  most 
kindly  lent  me  fourteen  shillings,  but  not  with¬ 
out  reading  me  a  lecture  for  giving  up  the  stage, 
on  which,  he  thought,  my  prospects  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  battering.  Having  obtained  the  above  loan, 
I  took  my  place  by  the  Gloucester  coach,  paid 
the  fare,  (nine  shillings,)  and  was  told  to  be 
in  readiness  the  next  morning  (Sunday)  at  four 
o’clock.  I  was  at  my  post  with  some  other  persons, 
at  the  proper  time,  when,  to  our  surprise,  the  coach 
had  started  without  us.  It  was  in  vain  we  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  office-keeper,  who  would  neither 
return  us  our  fare,  nor  offer  any  other  redress.  I 
found,  afterwards,  that  the  honest  coach  proprie¬ 
tors  were  accustomed  to  book  all  persons  who  came, 
taking  up  such  as  first  made  their  appearance,  then 
start  with  them,  and  pocket  the  money  of  those 
who  had  been  duped.  My  young  friend,  on  w  hose 
account  I  had  come  to  Bristol,  accompanied  me 
to  the  turnpike  on  the  Gloucester  road,  where  we 
were  informed  there  would  be  no  other  convey¬ 
ance  to  Cheltenham  that  day. 
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In  this  dilemma  we  seated  ourselves  under  the 
porch  of  a  house,  to  determine  as  to  what  plan  I 
had  best  pursue ;  to  go  was  imperative,  as  the 
shop  of  my  new  master  had  been  advertised  to  be 
opened  the  next  morning,  and  I  had  engaged  to 
be  in  my  place  the  evening  previous.  I  at  once 
stated  my  determination  to  walk  the  whole  way ; 
my  friend  affectionately  remonstrated  with  me, 
urging  my  health  as  being  unequal  to  sustain  a 
walk  of  fifty  miles.  My  baggage  was  somewhat 
heavy,  and,  with  great  coat  and  top  boots,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  appear  rightly  equipped  for  a  very 
long  walk.  Whilst  we  were  debating  this  matter, 
a  drummer  passed,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself, 
and  inquired  how  far  he  was  going,  to  which  he 
answered,  “  To  Gloucester this  at  once  decided 
me,  and  I  said  to  my  friend,  “  The  drummer  shall 
be  my  companion  for  the  day,  only  do  you  walk 
a  few  miles  with  us,  and  assist  in  carrying  my 
things.”  He  did  so,  and  at  the  end  of  four  miles, 
we  bade  each  other  farewell,  he  returning  to 
Bristol,  and  I  trudging  on  with  the  drummer  to 
Gloucester.  For  about  the  first  fifteen  miles,  my 
companion  outwalked  me,  and  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  call  out,  “  Come  on,  Sir,”  to  which  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  Steady  is  the  word,  Sir,  where  there  is 
much  work  to  do.”  The  only  refreshment  we  took 
during  the  day  was  a  small  quantity  of  rum  and 
gingerbread,  an  excellent  stimulant,  if  taken  as  a 
medicine,  where  much  bodily  exercise  is  required. 
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I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  a 
little,  therefore,  sufficed;  but  my  companion, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  wine  in 
abundance  in  Spain,  as  well  as,  I  dare  say,  a 
spirit  with  which  brown  sherries  are  doctered, 
distilled  from  anise-seed,  took  a  much  larger 
quantity,  which,  it  was  evident  to  me,  produced 
debility.  When  we  had  trudged  on  about  thirty 
miles,  he  began  to  flag,  whilst  I,  having  got  what 
is  called  second  wind,  or,  in  other  words,  felt 
stronger,  walked  more  easily  to  myself  than  when 
I  left  Bristol,  so  that  the  tables  were  completely 
turned,  and,  in  retaliation,  I  called  out  to  him, 
“  Come  on.”  Poor  fellow !  he  grew  ill  from 
weariness,  and  as  we  came  in  sight  of  Gloucester, 
he  sank  down  upon  a  bank,  and  said  to  me, 
pointing  to  a  cottage,  “  That,  Sir,  is  my  grand¬ 
father’s  house ;  go  and  ask  him  to  come  and 
fetch  me,  for  I  can  walk  no  further.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  my  best  to  assist  him  to  the  cottage, 
upon  entering  which  he  fell  down  like  one  dead. 
Every  attention  was  paid  him  by  his  aged  rela¬ 
tives;  I  told  them  how  we  had  walked,  and  how 
hard  we  had  fared,  and  stated  I  was  going  on  to 
Cheltenham,  which  place  I  must  reach  that  night, 
it  being  then  about  half-past  five  in  the  evening. 
The  poor  old  man  said,  that  whilst  his  wife  was 
making  a  cup  of  tea,  he  would  go  into  the  town, 
and  see  if  he  could  not  find  a  return  chaise  to 
Cheltenham  ;  he  did  so,  and  was  successful.  I 
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have  often  thought  of  the  poor  old  couple  and 
their  homely  fare,  when  surrounded  by  an  abun¬ 
dance. 


“  Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full  ? 

She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food  ; — 

Such  are  the  poor  in  health  ;  or  else  a  feast, 

And  takes  away  the  stomach ; — such  are  the  rich. 

That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not.” 

Our  repast  consisted  of  tea  and  broiled  bacon, 
and  without  the  aid  of  Dr.  Kitchener’s  condi¬ 
ments,  I  never  enjoyed  a  meal  so  thoroughly. 

By-and-bye  the  return  chaise  was  at  the  door, 
the  post-boy  engaged  to  take  me  for  half-a-crown, 
and,  one  more  I  offered  to  the  old  lady,  but  which, 
poor  as  she  was,  she  refused  to  take.  I  bade 
them  adieu,  got  into  the  chaise,  and,  being  upon 
the  point  of  starting,  I  put  out  my  hand  to  give 
a  last  shake  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  slipped  the 
money  into  his  hand  ;  at  that  instant  the  post-  boy 
started,  the  poor  old  man  called  out  to  him  to 
stop,  but  we  were  off. 

There  was  much  to  admire  in  this  antiquated, 
poverty-stricken  couple ;  they  had  no  means  of 
bettering  their  condition,  yet  for  a  trifling  act  of 
kindness  to  their  poor  boy,  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  contribute  to  my  comfort.  This 
was  “true  nobility;”  terms  I  apply  more  to  the 
character  of  the  mind,  than  the  standing  of  the 
creature  in  society.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  we  are  all  descended  from  one  com- 
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mon  stock  ;  none  of  ns  can  trace  our  pedigree 
farther  back  than  Adam ;  and  although  the  Author 
of  our  being  has  been  pleased  that  some  of 
our  species  shall  stand  forth  with  escutcheoned 
honours,  he  will  ultimately  lay  all  distinctions  in 
the  dust;  and  the  worm  which  preys  upon  lifeless 
humanity  distinguishes  not  between  the  peer 
and  the  peasant,  the  saint  and  the  infidel,  the 
Jew  or  Gentile,  bondsman  or  free. 

“  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 

Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  poured  all  together. 

Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.” 

I  safely  arrived,  a  stranger,  at  Cheltenham 
about  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  from  my 
having  rested  awhile,  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
nearly  a  forty  miles  walk,  on  a  hot  summer’s  day. 
It  was  with  difficulty,  so  wearied  and  stiff  was  I, 
that  I  reached  Mr.  Watcham’s  in  High  Street, 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  going; 
he  received  me  with  much  kindness,  and  said 
that  he  had  began  to  fear  I  might  not  arrive  in 
time.  When  his  good  lady,  whom  I  so  highly 
esteem,  reads  this  statement,  she  will  recollect 
how  kindly  she  exerted  herself  to  contribute  to 
my  comfort ;  for  it  was  not  till  I  had  undergone 
certain  ablutions,  changed  my  dress,  and  taken 
another  cup  of  tea,  that  Samuel  was  “  himself 
again.”  1  found  everything  prepared  to  begin 
our  work  ;  assisted  by  himself  and  a  nephew,  l 
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speedily  set  the  sponges,  as  they  are  termed,  for 
bread  and  rolls  for  the  next  morning,  after  which, 
I  retired  to  rest  for  about  three  hours,  and  for 
the  ensuing*  fortnight  did  not  work  less  than 
eighteen  hours  per  diem,  to  get  a  stock  of  goods 
for  the  window.  I  should  here  state,  that  I  was 
the  first  bread  baker,  who  introduced  French 
bread,  fancy  biscuits,  and  twists  into  Cheltenham, 
and  so  much  were  they  approved  of,  being  mixed 
with  milk  instead  of  water,  that  in  the  space  of 
th  ree  months,  Mr.  Watcham  employed  five  jour¬ 
neymen  beside  myself. 

It  was  here  I  first  began  to  experimentalize 
on  yeast,  so  as  to  produce  bread  without  the 
fear  of  its  being  bitter,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of 
making  it  more  light,  in  doing  which  I  was 
quite  successful.  Upon  this  subject,  I  shall  have 
much  to  remark  when  I  come  to  speak  of  an 
event  in  my  life,  which  occasioned  me  much 
sorrow  and  vexation.  Some  of  the  bakers  tried 
by  bribing  to  discover  my  secret,  but  in  that 
they  never  succeeded.  As  I  have  introduced,  by 
a  subsequent  discovery,  a  new  method  of  making 
bread  without  yeast  at  all,  I  shall  here  give  a 
receipt  for  family  use  : 

Pour  8  quarts  of  boiling  water  over  8  ounces  of  brown  sugar, 
1  ounce  of  hops,  and  1|  lbs.  of  flour  ;  stirring  them  well  together 
with  switch  or  stick.  When  nearly  cold,  add  a  wane  glass  full  of 
good  yeast. 

Let  it  work  about  sixteen  hours,  and  when  fit  for  use,  one  quart 
of  the  composition  will  be  sufficient  for  a  bushel  of  flour. 
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I  had,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  sole  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Watcham’s  business,  and  used  to 
take  my  meals  with  himself  and  his  wife. 

Finding  that  all  things  were  going  on  well,  I 
wrote  to  my  father  to  that  effect,  and  he  expressed 
a  desire,  as  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  at 
Sid  mouth,  to  go  to  Cheltenham,  stating  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  take  a  place  under  me,  if  my 
master  would  receive  him.  I  named  this  propo¬ 
sition  to  Mr.  Watcham,  who  left  it  entirely  to 
myself  to  do  as  I  pleased.  The  only  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  to  me  were  that  of 
seeing  my  father  filling  a  subordinate  situation 
under  myself,  and  the  fear  that  my  attention  to 
him  mi  giit  create  a  jealousy  among  the  other 
men.  However,  I  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  Chel¬ 
tenham,  and  when  he  arrived,  I  made  him  my 
second  man.  1  had  then  another  trial  to  encoun¬ 
ter  ;  I  could  not  endure  that  my  father,  who,  till 
he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  used  to 
every  comfort,  should  be  dining  in  the  kitchen, 
and  myself  in  the  parlour.  I  asked  Mr.  W.  to 
allow  me  to  dine  with  the  rest  of  the  men,  but 
this  he  positively  refused ;  nevertheless,  in  a 
short  time  I  was  permitted  to  live  upon  board- 
wages,  which  removed  the  annoyance.  Mr.  W. 
had  offered  my  father  a  place  at  his  own  table, 
which  he  very  properly  declined,  thinking  that  it 
would  not  be  liked  by  the  other  men. 
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On  one  occasion,  Mr.  W.  had  a  box  order  for 
the  theatre  presented  to  him,  and  as  my  father  had 
never  seen  such  an  exhibition,  it  was  agreed  that 
us  three  should  go.  Before  going,  I  cautioned  my 
father  not  to  allow  anything  to  throw  him  off  his 
guard  ;  for  I  feared  lest  he  should  come  out  with 
some  of  his  broad  Devon  expressions,  and  betray 
that  we  were  not  gentlemen.  He  promised  to  act 
upon  this  advice,  and,  being  equipped  in  our  best, 
we  sallied  out.  My  father  was  placed  between 
Mr.  Watcham  and  myself,  and  all  went  off  re¬ 
markably  well  till  the  after-piece  was  about  com¬ 
mencing,  when  my  father  being  rather  corpulent, 
and  the  house  very  heated,  felt  uncommonly  op¬ 
pressed  and  fidgetty.  I  elbowed  him,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail ;  just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  draw 
up,  and  the  attention  of  the  auditory  was  arrested, 
he  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  pushing  Mr.  Watch¬ 
am  one  way,  and  myself  another,  exclaiming 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  “  I  say,  Sam,  I  can’t  stand 
this  any  longer  ;  let  me  out,  for  it  is  as  hot 
here  as  at  home  in  our  bake-house.”  Peals  of 
laughter  rose  from  those  who  heard  him  ;  the  cat 
was  let  out  of  the  bag,  and  myself  and  worthy 
master  would,  if  possible,  have  crept  into  a  nut¬ 
shell,  rather  than  it  should  have  been  discovered 
that  we  were  only  a  batch  of  dough-boys.  Our 
assumed  character  was  gone,  and  1  can  say  for 
myself,  that  1  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  having 
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aped  the  gentleman.  Such  a  character  I  never 
assumed  but  once  after,  when  I  resolved  that  1 
would  never  again  be  any  other  than  plain  Samuel 
Westcott  Tilke.# 

*  Having,  in  a  former  part  of  this  Work  (p.  70)  spoken  of 
a  person  whose  life  I  saved  when  bathing  in  the  Paddington 
Canal,  I  wall  here  state  a  similar  instance  of  good  fortune.  One 
evening,  when  walking  near  a  mill-pond  in  the  neighbourhood, 
into  which  a  poor  little  boy  had  fallen,  (his  parents  being  there 
in  a  distracted  state  of  mind),  the  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me.  I 
plunged  into  the  pool,  and  brought  the  poor  little  fellow  up.  I 
took  him  into  a  house  close  by,  and  used  the  remedies  ordinarily 
employed,  with  desired  success,  although  it  was  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  animation  wTas  restored.  Medical  gentlemen  wrere 
sent  for,  and  the  first  who  arrived  was  the  justly  celebrated  Dr. 
Jenner.  He  complimented  me  upon  my  exertions  and  success, 
and  washed  me  to  apply  for  a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society, 
with  which  I  should,  of  course,  have  been  pleased,  had  he  made 
the  application  for  me. 

“  You  are  liberal  in  offers : 

You  taught  me  first  to  beg  ;  and  now,  methinks. 

You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

“  Honours  best  thrive. 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers  :  the  mere  word’s  a  slave. 
Debauch’d  on  every  tomb.” 

I  spent  two  years  at  Cheltenham,  which,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  I  rank  among  the  most  happy 
and  fortunate  portion  of  my  existence;  they  were 
not  only  happy  in  themselves,  but  led  to  happi¬ 
ness  which  I  have  long  enjoyed,  and  hope  ever 
to  appreciate.  My  recollection  even  now  often 
leads  me  back  to  a  place  hallowed  by  pleasurable 
associations.  In  the  summer,  business  permitting, 
I  used  to  wander  about  among  the  hills  and 
dales — 

“  The  fields  my  study,  nature  was  my  book.” 

In  those  delightful  retreats,  where  Nature’s 
work  lay  in  rich  profusion  around  me,  1  prose¬ 
cuted  my  favourite  study,  and  not  unfrecpiently  in¬ 
dulged  in  pleasurable  reveries,  under  the  happy 
and  absorbing  influence  of  which  I  envied  no 
man’s  condition,  nor  coveted  the  pleasures  or 
possessions  of  others.  Indeed,  i  often  felt  as  a 
reflective,  meditative  traveller  is  described,  by  a 
reverend  friend  of  mine. 
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Written  at  Cairney  Seat,  at  Goodwood,  Sussex. 


In  scenes  like  these,  let  flitting  fancy  rest. 

And  subject  thought  to  reason’s  calm  control ; 

Let  contemplation  spread  her  soaring  vest. 

To  catch  the  young  suggestions  of  the  soul. 

For  ’tis  not  where  the  dissipated  throng, 

In  nameless  pleasures  blast  the  hope  of  time 

That  mute  reflection  frames  her  sacred  song, 

Or  offers  incense  at  devotion’s  shrine. 

The  wliisp’ring  echo,  and  the  verdant  glade ; 

The  lowing  herd,  the  robin’s  pensive  lay  ; 

The  playful  zephyrs,  and  the  cooling  shade. 

Have  charms  to  smooth  the  trav’ller’s  rugged  way. 

He  sits  him  down — he  ruminates — approves — 

Imposing  nature  claims  the  grateful  tear. 

Looking  through  which,  he  views  the  God  he  loves, 

And  joins  the  theme  he  only  stopt  to  hear. 

Rev.  C.  Day. 

1  envy  not  the  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  such 
enjoyments  ;  he  knows  not  what  unalloyed  plea¬ 
sure  in  reality  is ;  for  however  happy  we  may  be 
in  our  domestic  and  other  valued  associations  of 
life,  such  happiness  will,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
be  occasionally  obscured  by  trials  and  visitations 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  no  circumstance  can 
sully  or  eclipse  the  fair  beauty  and  harmonious 
proportions  of  the  Creator’s  works.  Nothing  can 
interpose  to  weaken  the  confidence  which  the 
mind  acquires  in  that  Divine  Being,  whose  we 
are,  and  whom  we  ought  to  serve.  Time,  with 
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me,  sped  h is  course  with  rapid  wing,  and,  with 
but  one  exception,  “  left  no  wreck  behind.” 

It  was  at  Cheltenham  1  first  became  acquainted 
with  her,  who,  for  twenty-two  years,  has  been 
the  partner  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the 
mother  of  two  dear  and  affectionate  daughters. 
Our  acquaintance  originated  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  to  which,  even  at  the  risk  of 
her  high  displeasure,  1  must  make  some  allusion. 
1  am  indebted  to  my  father  for  a  wife.  In  the 
course  of  the  round  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
in  supplying  families  with  bread,  he  first  saw  her, 
and  took  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  she  was 
just  the  woman  he  should  like  to  see  his  son 
united  to,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  she  was  the 
exact  person  to  suit  my  fancy;  “but,”  said  my 
father,  “  he  is  such  an  old-fashioned  fellow,  and 
when  not  in  business,  so  taken  up  with  books, 
that  I  am  sure  he  never  thinks  about  marrying.” 
In  like  manner,  the  old  gentleman  joked  with  me 
at  home;  so  that,  in  tact,  the  little  gossipping  world 
within  the  range  of  our  sphere  had  declared  us 
sweethearts  long  before  we  had  seen  each  other. 

To  get  rid  of  this,  1  changed  my  father’s 
route,  sending  him  to  another  section  of  the 
town.  Some  complaint  being  made  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  district,  at  my  master’s  request,  I 
went  round  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  their 
dissatisfaction.  1  did  so,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  called  at  No.  3  in  the  Crescent,  and  there 
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saw  the  lady  which,  without  consulting  either 
party,  was  to  become  my  wife.  Whilst  talking 
our  business  over,  we  both  took  good  note  of 
each  other,  as  we  subsequently  confessed ;  there 
was  much  smiling  on  the  part  of  your  humble 
servant,  and  a  good  deal  of  blushing  on  the  other. 
We  had  both  been  intolerably  teased,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  our  curiosity  was  somewhat 
excited. 

I  scarcely  need  describe  what  I  felt,  and  that, 
too,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life;  Cupid  touched 
me,  yet  I  strove  to  hide  the  interesting  solicitude 
that  blow  occasioned.  I  left  the  house,  resolving, 
that  if  future  interviews  discovered  as  much 
amiableness  of  mind  and  character  as  I  conceived 
she  possessed,  and  (the  truth  must  be  told)  love¬ 
liness  of  person,  I  would  attempt,  at  least,  not  only 
to  cultivate  her  friendship,  but,  with  due  submis¬ 
sion  to  her  decision,  possess  myself  of  her  hand. 

“  For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 

And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 

And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself ; 

And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 

Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul.” 

Howeter,  it  so  happened  that  I  did  not  obtain 
another  interview  for  two  months,  during  which 
time  I  had  been  busily  engaged  in  settling  my 
youngest  brother  at  school,  and  our  business  hat! 
been  very  active.  At  the  end  of  about  two 
months,  an  invitation  was  sent  out  to  many  ol 
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the  tradespeople,  by  one  of  the  grandees  of  Chel¬ 
tenham,  to  spend  the  evening.  There  I  met  the 
lady  of  No.  3.  1  scarcely  need  add,  that  I  played 
the  agreeable  in  the  best  way  I  could.  I  gave  the 
assembled  party  some  of  my  old  comic  songs,  as 
well,  also,  as  some  imitations  of  character,  a 
practice  I  had  left  off  for  years.*  This  opened  the 
door  to  other  invitations,  on  which  occasions  1 
frequently  met  the  lady  from  the  Crescent,  who, 
although  very  agreeable  to  me,  I  never  spoke  of 
love;  in  truth,  I  was  more  respectful  in  my  dis¬ 
tance  towards  her  than  any  other  person  in  the 
parties  we  met,  and  she,  with  great  propriety, 
acted  towards  myself  in  the  same  way.  However, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  she  should  be  my 

*  This  breach  of  a  former  resolution  nearly  led  to  consequences 
which  would  have  proved  fatal  both  to  my  peace  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  was  over-persuaded  by  some  friends  to  play  Iago  to  the 
Othello  of  a  Mr.  P - ,  for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  institu¬ 

tion,  and  in  a  week  after,  to  reverse  the  characters,  and  play  for 
another.  These  were  temptations  to  me,  and  revived  feelings 
which  had  long  been  dead.  I  took  the  parts  assigned  me,  but 
look  back  to  the  fact  of  my  having  done  so  with  deep  regret.  It 
shews  with  what  caution  and  circumspection  a  young  man  ought 
to  act ;  how  easy  it  is  to  encourage  wavering  propensities,  fall 
into  temptations  and  snares,  and  ruin  his  prospects.  I  was  happily, 
very  happily,  circumstanced,  and,  excepting  an  occasional  inter¬ 
ruption  of  health,  possessed,  in  my  sphere  of  life,  every  comfort 
I  could  wish.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  my  dramatic 
propensities  were  virtually  demolished  by  a  minister  of  God’s 
Word.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending,  with  my  master,  the 
ministry  ol  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  who,  in  a  sermon  preached 
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wife,  if  love  could  win  her,  although  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  my  affection  the  test  before  I  com¬ 
menced  a  campaign.  I  deemed  then,  as  I  have 
ever  done  since,  the  gaining  a  young  woman’s 
affections  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  therefore  gave  my  own  constancy  a  severe 
trial,  before  1  ventured  to  declare  myself  a  can¬ 
didate  for  her  hand. 

The  time  at  length  arrived,  when  I  considered 
myself  at  liberty  to  make,  in  honourable  as  well 
as  polite  terms,  my  declaration.  By  accident,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  accidents  sometimes  occur, 
I  one  evening  met  my  wife  who  was  to  be,  return¬ 
ing  home ;  I  offered  to  accompany  her, — the 
favour  was  granted  me,  and  I  was  asked  to  walk 

about  that  time,  in  speaking  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  and 
deploring  the  negligence  of  those  not  given  up  to  their  Master’s 
work,  informed  his  auditory  of  a  clergyman  who  had  written  a 
play  called  “  Bertram,”  then  being  performed  by  Mr.  Kean  at 
Drury  Lane.  I  have  since  learned  that  his  name  was  Maturin,  of 
Dublin,  w’ho  subsequently  published  a  volume  of  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  discourses.  Those  who  have  read  “  Bertram”  well  know  that 
it  was  a  production,  the  authorship  of  which  would  have  dis¬ 
graced  any  man,  much  more  a  clergyman.  The  minister  faithfully 
demonstrated,  to  my  mind,  the  impracticability  of  being  a  play- 
loving,  and  at  the  same  time  a  God-fearing  man.  I  bade  adieu  to 
all  thought  of  the  stage  for  ever,  a  resolution  I  am  bound  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  a  faithful  practical  discourse. 

“  If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 

I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer 
As  e’er  I  did  commit.” 
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in.  This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 
thrown  away,  consequently,  I  made  her  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  long-smothered  feelings  of  my 
heart,  and  was  favourably  received.  We  have 
often  laughed  at  the  old-fashioned  way  in  which 
I  did  so. 

“  Who  could  refrain,  that  had  a  heart  to  love, 

And  in  that  heart  courage  to  make  love  known.” 

1  told  her  that  she  was  the  first  person  who  had 
ever  claimed  my  attention, — 

“You  should  account  me  the  more  honourable,  that  I  have  not 
been  common  in  my  love.” 

and  we  agreed,  that  should  anything  arise  to  alter 
the  favourable  opinion  which  we  mutually  che¬ 
rished  for  each  other,  it  should  be  immediately 
avowed,  and  with  that  understanding  we  sepa¬ 
rated,  for  the  first  time,  as  lovers. 

“  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept.” 

All  this  may  appear  very  singular  to  my  youth- 
fid  readers  ;  it  is  so  natural  for  inexperience  to 
follow  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.  I  may, 
however,  venture  to  hope,  that  those  who  may 
peruse  this  Memoir  will  do  me  the  credit  to 
acknowledge,  that  notwithstanding  my  errors 
and  indiscretions  (and  where  is  the  man  free 
from  either),  1  have  been  regulated  in  all  mv 
conduct  by  one  desire  only,  that  of  walking  in 
the  paths  of  rectitude  and  honour. 
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“  We  all  are  men, 

In  our  own  nature  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh  ;  few  are  angels.” 

I  can  with  truth  assert,  that  whenever  I  have 
caught  myself  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  I  have  as  promptly  endeavoured  to  retrace 
my  steps,  and  where  offence  has  been  given,  as 
readily  made  all  the  reparation  in  my  power. 
Thus,  although  naturally  ambitious,  in  making 
choice  of  a  wife,  no  selfish  motive  influenced  me. 

“  God  is  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages.” 

Many  married  persons,  by  having  had  their  affec¬ 
tions  fixed  upon  perishable  treasure,  have  made 
shipwreck  of  conjugal  felicity,  and  buried  forever 
all  hopes  of  earthly  happiness. 

“  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship.” 

Much  as  I  wished  to  get  on  in  life,  the  idea  of 
asking  my  wife  what  her  expectations  were  never 
crossed  my  mind,  much  less  my  lips;  and  if  it 
had,  I  am  sure  that  she  would  have  rejected  me 
with  disdain.  I  might  have  done  so,  it  is  true, 
from  a  laudable  feeling,  but  I  felt  persuaded,  that 
if  possessed  with  health,  I  could  not  only  pro¬ 
cure  a  livelihood,  but  something  more,  in  which 
expectation  I  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Jt  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  my  courtship,  agreeable  as  it  was  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  I  fear  that  I  should  run  the  risk 
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of  offending’  my  prudent  and  better  half ;  but  thus 
much  I  must  be  excused  for  saying,  I  sought  as 
a  companion  for  life  one  in  whose  love  and  friend¬ 
ship  I  could  fully  confide  ;  herself  was  all  I 
wished  ;  I  desired  no  more,  and  she  has  proved 
to  me  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.  Men  in  love 
both  speak  and  write  many  silly  things. 

“  Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see. 

The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit.” 

A  female  acts  more  carefully,  and  with  a  stronger 
master  power,  overrules  impulse  with  cautious  pru¬ 
dence,  and  rightly  so.  This  makes  us  value  what 
we  win,  and  gives  a  happy  earnest  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  those  who  are  to  have  the  onerous 
charge  of  an  offspring  ;  for  prudence  and  pro¬ 
priety  are  two  indispensable  requisites  for  the 
mother,  nurse,  and  teacher. 

In  December  1810,  1  received  an  invitation 
from  my  sister,  resident  in  London,  to  attend  the 
christening,  and  become  godfather  to  her  first¬ 
born,  a  little  girl.  I  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
took  my  younger  brother  with  me  to  place  him 
out  in  a  business.  I  remained  in  town  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  my  old  friends  strongly  urged 
me  to  return  again  to  London,  and  offered  me 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  if  I  would  com¬ 
mence  business  for  myself ;  this  had  some  weight 
with  me,  more  particularly  as  1  had  a  bird  for 
which  I  wished  a  suitable  cage.  This  ]  kept  a 
secret  from  them  for  some  little  time,  I  know  not 
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why,  unless  I  felt  afraid  of  the  raillery  to  which 
I  should  be  subject ;  for  a  man  in  love  is  usually 
a  subject  for  wit  to  play  upon  ;  yes,  I  knew  that 
I  should 

“  Have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me, 
because  I  had  rail’d  so  Ions;  against  marriage,  but  does  not  the 
appetite  alter  ?  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not 
think  that  I  should  live  till  I  was  married.” 

Upon  quitting  London,  I  promised  to  give  the 
recommendations  of  my  friends  due  consideration, 
and  act  upon  it  as  early  as  I  could,  consis¬ 
tently  with  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Watcham. 
The  first  party  to  confer  with  was  of  course,  my 
intended,  whom  I  found  exceedingly  averse  to 
my  leaving  Cheltenham.  At  that  time  also,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  then  at  Cheltenham,  pressed  me 
to  go  to  Dublin,  saying  that  he  would  assist  me 
in  every  way  in  his  power,  assuring  me  that  lie 
had  considerable  influence,  and  could  promise  me 
the  support  of  some  of  the  first  families  in  and 
about  the  Irish  metropolis.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
kind  offer,  and  promised  him  an  answer  the  next 
day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watcham  were  delighted 
with  the  prospect  opened  up  before  me,  but  my 
intended  assured  me  that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  go  to  Ireland.  I  plainly  saw  that  one  of 
the  opposing  parties  must  obtain  the  mastery,  I 
therefore  gave  up  Dublin,  with  all  the  fancied 
patronage  of  the  viceroy  at  Phoenix  Park,  for  an 
over-ruling  power  nearer  home.  The  friends  of 
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Mrs.  Tilke  as  well  as  herself,  naturally  wished 
me  to  settle  at  Cheltenham.  This,  however,  I 
could  not  consent  to  do;  for  Mr.  Watcham,  my 
kind  and  worthy  master,  had  the  principal  trade 
of  the  town,  and  from  the  day  he  commenced 
business,  having  been  his  foreman,  I  decided 
never  to  become  his  opponent. 

In  all  his  transactions,  he  treated  me  more  like 
a  friend  than  a  servant,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  me  to  have  started  a  similar 
business  in  the  same  place  without  doing  him  an 
injury;  the  goods  in  his  shop  were  made  by  me, 
or  under  my  direction,  his  customers  were  used 
to  see  me,  and  I  was  generally  known  in  the  town. 
Moreover,  1  had  a  sincere  regard  both  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Watcham.  I  highly  esteemed  their 
friendship,  and  would  not,  on  any  account,  have 
taken  a  step  calculated  to  wound  it,  and  deprive 
me  of  the  confidence  I  had  long  learnt  to  prize. 
After  conferring  with  these  kind-hearted  persons, 
it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  to  London,  and 
commence  business  there,  as  soon  as  a  suc¬ 
cessor  should  be  found  for  me  at  Cheltenham. 
My  friend  Mr.  Sweetland  sent  down  a  suitable 
person,  and  I  started  for  the  great  metropolis, 
with  an  understanding,  that  as  soon  as  I  found 
myself  in  circumstances  to  do  so,  1  was  to  return 
to  Cheltenham  for  a  wife. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  London,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Sommerville  of  High  Street,  was 
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about  relinquishing-  business ;  I  applied  for  it, 
and  after  keeping  me  in  suspense  for  nearly  three 
months,  he  determined  upon  continuing.  I  then 
consulted  two  friends,  Messrs.  Negus  and  Morris, 
cornfactors  of  Mark  Lane,  who  informed  me  of  a 
business  to  be  disposed  of,  at  50,  Goswell  Street, 
St.  Luke’s.  They  accompanied  me  to  look  at  the 
premises,  which  1  agreed  to  take  for  <£900,  in¬ 
cluding  lease,  goodwill,  and  fixtures. 

All  being  thus  arranged,  1  wrote  off  to  my  in¬ 
tended,  requesting  her  to  prepare  for  that  event 
which  I  had  often  desired.  In  about  three  weeks 
after,  I  repaired  to  Cheltenham,  accompanied 
by  a  brother-in-law,  who  undertook  the  father’s 
part  at  my  marriage  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July 
1817,  I  was  married.  The  ceremony  being  over, 
we  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  where  a  wedding- 
dinner  was  provided  by  my  wife’s  brother.  We 
arrived  in  London  on  the  1 1th,  and  on  the  1st 
of  August  commenced  business,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  prospered  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations. 

1  must  make  a  short  digression,  in  order  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  matri¬ 
mony.  To  me  it  was  not  only  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  but  the  happiest  event  in  my  life.  I  have  been 
married  twenty-two  years,  and  although  during 
that  period  of  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  abound¬ 
ing  prosperity,  we  have  encountered  many  cares 
and  vexations,  I  can  with  truth  sav,  that  no  man 
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was  ever  blest  with  a  more  active,  prudent,  and 
frugal  partner  than  myself ;  admitting  that 

“  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.” 

In  every  relation  of  life,  there  are  to  be  found 
some  few  drawbacks  upon  passing  felicity  ;  no 
husband,  perhaps,  ought  to  feel  more  happy  than 
myself;  and,  barring  those  little  vexations  with 
which  the  lords  of  the  creation  do  sometimes  teaze 
their  mates,  I  trust  that  my  dear  wife  can  say  as 
much  for  me. 

“  How,  in  one  house, 

Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 

Hold  amity  ?” 

See  also  Matt,  vi.,  24. 

I  admit  that  men  are  odd  beings  to  deal  with  at 
times,  but  they  will  bear  humouring,  and  make 
a  good  return  for  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 

“  Love  is  not  love, 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds ; 

Or  bends,  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

O  no  !  it  is  an  everfixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken.” 

Let  me  entreat  my  young  unmarried  readers, 
to  exercise  great  care  in  making  choice  of  a 
partner;  remembering  that  there  is  no  medium 
between  extreme  happiness  or  extreme  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  and  when  unhappiness  prevails  between 
husband  and  wife,  everything  goes  wrong.  Young 
persons  are  too  apt  to  be  led  more  by  passion 
than  judgment ;  the  first  is  but  a  fallacious  bud 
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which  the  cold  blast  of  winter  destroys.  1  would 
not  say  a  word  about  personal  appearance,  for 
it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  where  there  is  but 
little  personal  attraction,  there  is  much  that  is 
solid  and  good. 

“  ’Tis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 

’Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  admired  ; 

’Tis  government,  that  makes  them  seem  divine.” 

Where  appearance  rather  than  mind  is  the 
attraction,  many  a  void  may  be  found,  which  the 
full  exercise  of  charity  cannot  supply.  Be  sure 
that  a  woman’s  heart,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  is 
in  its  right  place,  and  formed  to  return  your  love, 
for  otherwise  she  will  betray,  and  not  conceal  your 
faults;  be  satisfied,  also,  that  her  temper  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  as  you  may  chance  to  try  it. 

“  The  swain  his  mistress,  angel  calls  ; — 

’Tis  a  sweet  mistake  to  think  her  such.”  Anon. 

A  modern  poet,  who  enjoyed  his  day  of  passing 
popularity,  describes  woman  as  the  “  Angel  of 
life,"  and  if  I  correctly  understand  the  etymology 
of  the  word  angel,  I  quite  agree  with  him.  In  what 
a  variety  of  ways  is  she  the  messenger  of  good  to 
man  !  Look  at  the  affectionate  solicitude  with 
which  she  endeavours  to  soothe  and  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  an  aged  parent ;  see  with  what 
intense  anxiety  she  watches  the  slightest  emotion 
of  her  suffering  offspring;  with  what  an  agony  of 
distress  she  bends  over  the  dying  couch  of  her 
husband,  forgetful  of  herself,  so  that  she  can  by 
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one  act,  one  look,  one  smile,  minister  to  his 
comfort ;  go  to  the  lazar  and  pest-houses,  hospi¬ 
tals  and  work-houses,  you  will  find  her  ever  and 
anon  the  messenger  of  good  to  our  sex.  She  is 
doubtlessly,  therefore,  the  loveliest,  although  not 
the  first,  of  creation’s  work,  and  abundantly  en¬ 
dowed  by  Almighty  God  with  those  powers  of 
tenderness,  patience,  and  perseverance,  so  highly 
beneficial  to  man  ;  nay  more,  I  would  almost  say, 
essentially  necessary  to  his  happiness. 

“  Oh  !  view  her  sweet  actions  if  sickness  assailing, 

The  tear  of  affection  rolls  fast  down  her  cheek  : 

Each  little  endearment  from  her  is  availing, 

When  all  other  ties  to  the  world  are  grown  weak. 

Man’s  bliss,  joy,  and  comfort,  on  her  are  depending ; 

’Tis  her  who  relieves  him  when  sorrow  is  rife ; 

’Tis  she  who  the  pillow  can  smooth  when  life’s  ending  : 

Oh  !  man’s  greatest  blessing  on  earth  is  a  wife.” 

Hudson. 

Men,  being  necessarily  engaged  in  the  multi¬ 
farious  engagements  of  life,  meet  with  much  to 
unsettle,  vex,  and  disturb  ;  and  there  are  times 
when  a  man’s  cares  almost  abstract  his  attention 
from  the  felicities  of  the  domestic  circle ;  “  a 
word  in  season,  how  good  is  it.”  With  what  truth 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  character  has  Shaks- 
peare  written  upon  this  subject. 

“  Yesternight,  at  supper, 

You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk’d  about, 

Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ; 

And  when  I  asked  you  what  the  matter  was. 
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You  stared  at  me  with  ungentle  looks  : 

I  urged  you  farther ;  then  you  scratched  your  head. 

And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot  : 

Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not ; 

But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 

Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  :  so  I  did ; 

Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled  ;  and  withal, 

Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 

Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep  ; 

And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 

As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition, 

I  should  not  know  you . 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 

Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 

I  ought  to  know  of :  and  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 

By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 

Why  you  are  heavy . 

When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire. 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?  Call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

Many  many  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you  ; 

Why  shut  the  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice  ?” 

Let  the  wife  act  towards  her  husband  in  unison 
with  the  above  ideas,  and  she  will  frequently  dis¬ 
sipate  the  cloud  with  which  the  brow  is  shrouded, 
and  win  the  thoughts  away  from  objects  which 
trespass  upon  the  joys  of  home.  Whenever  such 
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endeavours  succeed,  they  will  invariably  carry 
their  reward  with  them;  for  the  husband,  must 
feel,  although  he  may  not  say  to  such  a  woman, 

“  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops. 

That  visit  my  sad  heart.” 

Should  the  reckless  tongue  of  calumny  seek  to 
sully  her  husband’s  fame,  the  truly  loving  wife 
at  once  becomes  his  shield;  should  misfortune 
overtake  him,  she  is  the  first  to  find  out  a  thou¬ 
sand  means  to  encourage  him. 

“  Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 

And  for  thy  maintenance  :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

To  wratch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 

While  thou  best  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 

And  claims  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ; 

- little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt.” 

I  can  never  persuade  myself,  that  a  female  is 
of  sane  mind  who  will  make  herself  hoarse  by 
scolding,  or  distort  her  lovely  features  by  the 
unhappy  influence  of  anger.  She  was  designed  for 
better  things,  and  1  am  sure  that  if  a  woman  is 
unfortunately  united  to  one  who  does  not  use 
her  well,  it  will  be  her  interest,  as  well  as  her 
happiness,  to  treat  him  with  affectionate  kindness 
and  attention ;  if  these  alter  not  his  bearing  to- 
wards  her,  it  enables  her  to  bear  his  cruelty,  whilst 
it  leaves  him  a  brute  ! 
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As  1  have  before  remarked,  let  not  my  inexperi¬ 
enced  readers  depend  too  much  upon  the  eye,  for 
those  whose  appearance  is  frequently  against  them 
(as  the  world  says),  are  found  to  improve  upon 
acquaintance ;  the  violet  would  be  often  passed 
by  unheeded,  were  not  the  attention  of  the  travel¬ 
ler  arrested  by  its  fragrance. 

The  following  lines  so  well  describe  the  good 
offices  and  character  of  a  bride,  that  1  must  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  them. 

“  His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  light. 

Shining  within,  when  all  the  rest  is  night ; 

A  guardian  angel  o’er  his  life  presiding. 

Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing  : 

How  oft  her  eyes  read  his ; — her  gentle  mind 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined.” 

Rogers. 

“  She  who  ne’er  answers  till  her  husband  cools. 

Or  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  ; 

Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 

And  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys.” 

Pope. 

There  is  an  art  of  preserving  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sessing,  and  a  man  must  never  think  it  beneath 
himself  though  he  become  a  captive  to  his  wife’s 
blandishments. 

“  You  see,  we  marry; 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature. 

It  is  an  art 

1'hat  nature  makes,  because  it  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature.” 

A  man  who  is  destined  to  make  his  way  in  the 
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world,  and  who,  by  industry  and  perseverance 
hopes  to  attain  what  thousands  do,  a  competency 
in  later  life,  ought  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in 
taking  to  himself  a  wife.  Their  taste  and  charac- 
ter  should  in  some  degree  assimilate;  their  hopes, 
their  desires  should  be  the  same;  their  exertions 
should  be  directed  to  the  same  end  and  devoted 
to  the  same  object.  If  not,  farewell  comfort,  fare¬ 
well  industry,  farewell  prosperity,  farewell  to  the 
brighter  prospect  of  life, — for  two  cannot  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed.” 

“  I  am  ashamed,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war,  when  they  should  kneel  for  peace  ; 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  or  sway, 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey.” 

Some  persons  have  been  bold  and  foolish 
enough  to  assert  that  a  bachelor’s  life  is  the 
most  agreeable,  as  an  old  song  has  it 

“  A  bachelor  leads  an  easy  life, 

Few  men  that  are  wed  lead  a  better ; 

A  man  may  live  well  with  a  very  good  wife, 

But  the  puzzle  is,  how  to  get  her.” 

i  must  differ  with  the  writer,  and  assert,  that 
the  very  look  of  an  old  bachelor  is  a  line  picture 
of  suffering  humanity  ;  he  is  seldom  happy,  and 
never  content. 

“  Though  fools  spurn  Hymen’s  gentle  pow’rs, 

’Those  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 

That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 

Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good, 

A  paradise  below.” 


Anon. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

“  One  doth  not  know, 

How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking.” 

1  now  return  to  my  narrative  :  having  com¬ 
menced  business  in  Gosvvell  Street,  1  called  upon 
Mr.  Sommerville,  and  told  him,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  quitting  his  business  and  abode,  1  should 
like  to  have  the  refusal  of  his  shop,  to  which  he 
readily  assented.  After  three  months  had  elapsed, 
this  gentleman  called  upon  me,  and  stated  that 
he  had  finally  determined  to  relinquish  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  said  it  should  be  mine  if  1  liked  to  take 
it ;  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  called  the  next  day  to 
negotiate  upon  the  subject.  I  was  to  take  the  fix¬ 
tures,  purchase  the  good-will  and  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  lease  (eight  years),  for  the  sum 
of  <£850,  and  take  possession  on  the  Christmas 
Day  following;  this  I  accordingly  did,  and  sold 
the  first  business  I  had  taken,  with  an  improving 
trade,  for  £1,100,  my  brother  Joel  becoming  the 
purchaser.  The  only  drawback,  whilst  in  Cos- 
well  Street,  and  that  not  a  trifling  one,  was  from 
a  lodger,  who  got  me  to  advance  £80,  giving  me, 
as  security,  a  share  in  a  copper  mine,  which,  after 
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a  little  while,  turned  out  to  be  only  a  knavish 
speculation,  for  1  lost  every  farthing. 

The  day  I  took  possession  of  Mr.  Sommer- 
ville’s  business,  1  paid  him  the  amount  of  his 
claim,  placing  upon  the  very  table  on  which  I 
am  now  writing  a  <£1,000  note,  out  of  which  he 
had  to  receive  £850.  I  can  say  of  this  table,  what 
Bloomfield  has  said  of  his  : 

“  When  my  labour  ceas’d  at  night. 

With  trembling,  feverish  hands,  and  aching  sight. 

The  draught  that  cheer’d  me  and  subdued  my  care. 

On  thy  broad  shoulders  thou  wert  wont  to  bear.”* 

Upon  placing  the  note  on  the  table,  Mr.  8. 
observed,  in  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  “  Oh,  Mr. 
Tilke,  what  a  very  pretty  thing  that  is.”  I  replied, 
“  Yes,  Sir,  indeed  it  is,  and  I  think  I  could  name 
a  time  when  you  little  thought  that  I  should  be 
in  possession  of  such  a  ‘  pretty  thing,’  as  you  call 
it.”  “  1  do  not  know,”  was  his  reply,  “  to  what 
you  allude,  for  I  have  only  known  you  a  short 
time.”  “  It  is  true,”  I  observed,  “  in  a  certain 
sense  our  acquaintance  commenced  but  recently  ; 
yet  allow  me  to  call  a  circumstance  to  mind, 
which  you  may  not  have  forgotten  altogether. 

“  It  is  about  eleven  years  since,  that  a  little  boy 
called  upon  you  to  enquire  if  you  wanted  such  a 
lad  as  himself;  you  asked  him  whence  he  came; 
he  told  you  from  Devonshire ;  you  remarked,  they 
were  very  fond  of  dumplings  in  Devonshire;  the 

*  “  Wild  Flowers.” — Bloomfield. 
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boy  replied,  ‘  Yes,  Sir,  they  call  us  Devonshire 
dumplings,’  to  which  you  replied  (as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  a  former  part  of  this 
work),*  ‘  that  he  had  better  return  home  and  eat 
some  more  dumplings,  before  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  again  in  London.’  That  observation  nearly 
broke  the  little  fellow’s  heart.”  “  I  remember  the 
circumstances,”  replied  Mr.  Sommerville,  “  as 
well  as  though  it  occurred  but  yesterday  ;  but 
pray,  Mr.  Tilke,  what  has  that  to  do  with  our 
business  ?  ”  “  Only,”  I  replied,  “  inasmuch  as  that 
little  boy  has  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  is  the 
very  person  now  paying  you  £850  for  your  busi¬ 
ness.”  “  Is  it  possible  ?”  he  exclaimed,  and 
seemed  almost  affected  to  tears.  I  answered 
“  Y  es !  I  am  the  same  person ;  Providence 
has  blest  me  with  happier  circumstances,  and 
without  wishing  to  hurt  your  feelings,  let  this  be 
a  lesson  both  to  you  and  myself,  that  we  ever  treat 
a  stranger  with  kindness,  although  only  a  friend¬ 
less  boy.” 

But  how  changeful  and  uncertain  are  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  associated  with  the  life  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  man  !  Mr.  Sommerville  had  realized  a 
nice  little  property,  which,  in  the  short  space  of 
th  ree  years,  he  managed  to  get  rid  of;  I  fear,  from 
entering  into  speculation,  the  fruitful  source  of 
ruin  to  hundreds  and  thousands.  Within  three 
years  from  the  time  he  left  business,  he  called 

*  See  page  57. 
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upon  me,  and  stated  himself  to  be  a  ruined  man  ; 
finding*  him  much  depressed,  I  took  him  into  my 
little  room,  and  comforted  him  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities  to  the  best  of 
my  power.  He  bade  me  good  day,  and  returned 
to  his  father’s  residence  near  Lanark,  where  death 
soon  put  a  period  to  his  mental  and  bodily  suf¬ 
ferings. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  events  of  my  life 
as  connected  with  Mr.  Sommerville.  When  a 
boy,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  his  shop. 
I  succeeded  in  my  wish,  and  paid  him  an  honour¬ 
able  consideration  for  it.  When  a  friendless  boy, 
1  solicited  him  to  give  me  work  ;  in  after  years 
he  became  an  applicant  for  my  aid  and  sympathy. 
We  had  completely  changed  places  ;  he  had  spent 
many  years  in  a  happy  prosperity,  and  with  but 
few  cares.  1,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  well 
trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  although  I  had 
much  to  be  grateful  for. 

“  ’Tis  common  : 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show. 

That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  forcibly  than  words.” 

When  1  commenced  business  in  High  Street, 
we  did  (as  the  trade  call  it)  ten  sacks  per  week. 
This  was  not  sufficient  to  employ  my  whole  time, 
and  I  turned  my  attention  again  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  yeast,  to  which  1  was  urged  both  bv 
the  scarceness  and  badness  of  the  article.  I  had 
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for  some  years  believed  it  possible  to  substitute  a 
fermentable  article  in  the  place  of  yeast,  and  if  so, 
to  secure  good  bread  perfectly  free  from  bitterness. 
In  making  bread  from  brewers’  yeast,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quality  of  it,  for  if  it  be  inferior, 
the  bread  cannot  be  good,  however  excellent  the 
flour  from  which  it  is  made ;  besides,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  quality  of  yeast 
obtained  from  large  breweries,  and  that  which  is 
procured  from  private  families,  where  they  are 
accustomed  to  brew  their  own  beer.  Table-beer 
always  produces  better  yeast  than  ale  or  strong 
beer.  The  trade  well  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
carry  on  suitable  fermentation  in  hard  and  severe 
weather,  and  it  is  self  evident,  that  if,  in  the 
making  of  beer,  fermentation  is  in  any  degree 
defective,  it  must  be  proportionably  so  in  the 
manufacturing  of  bread,  particularly  in  seasons 
when  it  is  required  to  be  most  effective. 

The  experiments  I  made,  and  the  subsequent 
failures,  were  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
and  not  unfrequently  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
giving  up  my  task  as  hopeless.  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  describe  the  solicitude  with  which  I 
pursued  my  object,  and  the  more  so  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  consummation  of  my  wishes  ;  for  I 
must  not  deny  that  I  cherished  the  belief  that 
sucli  a  discovery  would  make  my  fortune.  I 
knew,  too,  that  the  trade  would  be  no  longer 
dependent  upon  brewers,  and  that  the  public 
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would  possess  better  bread.  At  length,  I  over¬ 
came  every  difficulty,  and  no  one  can  form  the 
slightest  estimate  of  my  joy  ;  it  was  intense.  I 
could  not  rest  before  the  discovery,  on  account 
of  extreme  anxiety,  nor  could  I  for  days  after, 
so  great  was  my  delight. 

This  article,  the  discovery  of  which  cost  me  so 
much  trouble,  time,  and  expense,  has  laid  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  trade,  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  me ;  and  1  assert,  and  re-assert,  fearless 
of  the  charge  of  vanity,  that  it  ought  to  have 
made  my  fortune.  It  is  not  only  used  in  England, 
but,  I  believe,  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  use  of  yeast  is  entirely  superseded. 
The  public  have  now  light  bread,  free  from  hitter , 
and  nothing  is  so  uncommon,  as  to  see  a  baker’s 
boy  going  to  a  brewery  for  yeast. 

In  consequence  of  my  success,  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  my  bread  soon  increased  my  custom. 
Some  of  my  best  friends  persuaded  me  to  take 
out  a  patent  for  my  discovery  on  the  improved 
method  of  making  bread  ;  accordingly,  I  was 
duly  sworn  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  usual 
preliminaries  were  entered  into.  But,  to  my  utter 
surprise,  I  was  informed  by  a  neighbour  that  a 
young  man  who  visited  my  house  had  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  my  secret,  and  was  travelling  about, 
giving  instructions  in  my  name,  and  that  his 
charge  for  teaching  was  two  guineas.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  a  death-blow  to  my  expectations  ;  how 
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he  obtained  his  knowledge  I  cannot  tell ;  he  must 
have  watched  me  narrowly  and  cunningly,  for  1 
always  made  the  yeast  in  my  own  room,  quite 
alone. 

“  What’s  (my)  fault  ? 

“The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy,  who,  being  overjoyed 
with  finding  a  bird’s  nest,  shews  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals 

•  a  99 

it. 

I,  of  course,  cancelled  my  application  for  a 
patent,  and  instead  of  realising  a  fortune,  made 
enemies  in  the  trade,  who,  from  the  influence  of 
petty  jealousy,  so  demoralizing  to  all  who  are 
influenced  by  this  base  passion,  did,  as  will  here¬ 
after  be  seen,  everything  to  effect  my  ruin. 

As  I  have  given  a  receipt  for  making  yeast 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  will  now  give 
the  receipt  for  which  I  designed  taking  out  a 
patent. 

Tilkes  Receipt  for  making  Yeast. 

Put  }  lb.  of  hops  into  a  tin  kettle,  with  seven  quarts  of  water ; 
let  it  boil  gently  for  two  hours  ;  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  when 
reduced  to  170°  of  heat,  cast  into  the  liquid  1  gallon  of  bruised 
malt  and  3  oz.  of  strong  brown  sugar;  stir  these  ingredients  well 
together  whilst  on  the  mash.  Upon  the  hops  which  have  been 
strained  off,  put  7  quarts  of  fresh  water,  and  let  them  boil  for  3 
hours,  the  time  the  malt  will  take  to  mash.  When  the  mash  is 
completed,  strain  it  off  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  ;  upon  the  malt 
pour  the  second  liquor  in  a  boiling  state,  and  let  these  mash  for 
2  hours,  then  strain  it  off  upon  the  first  trort,  and  strain  the  whole 
together  through  a  sieve  or  lawn  cloth.  The  liquor  being  cooled 
down  to  90°  in  the  winter,  and  70°  in  the  summer,  set  it  ferment¬ 
ing  with  \  lb.  of  flour,  well  beaten  up  with  a  quart  of  the  same 
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kind  of  yeast,  for  none  other  will  do.*  Let  it  ferment  for  30  hours, 
and  at  intervals  skim  off  the  impurities  as  they  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  throw  them  away.  One  quart  of  this  yeast  is  sufficient 
for  a  bushel  of  flour,  and  one-third  of  the  liquor  employed  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  sponge,  or,  as  household  bakers  would  term  it, 
to  set  the  bread  a  lightening .  The  larger  the  quantity  of  bread 
made,  the  less  quantity  of  yeast  is  required. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  severe  disappoint¬ 
ment  cured  me  of  ever  setting  my  mind,  with 
undue  anxiety,  upon  any  worldly  project  again. 
In  some  of  my  medicines,  I  have  been  greatly 
tried,  but  1  have  never  suffered  want  of  success 
in  any  subsequent  undertaking  to  grieve  and  vex 
me,  as  did  the  robbing  me  of  a  trophy  I  had  la¬ 
boured  hard  and  long  to  win.  Some  of  the  trade 
proposed  calling  a  public  meeting,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  me  with  a  piece  of  plate,  the 
least  mark  of  gratitude  which  could  have  been 
shewn  me ;  the  meeting,  however,  was  never 
called,  nor  was  the  gratitude  ever  expressed  by 
a  single  act,  although  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  every  man  baking  twelve  sacks  per  week 
saves  by  my  discovery  at  least  £30  per  annum. 
So  much  for  public  gratitude  and  public  reward! 

At  about  this  time,  i  was  at  considerable 
expense  about  my  residence.  I  purchased  an 

*  It  is  a  fact,  that  a  table-spoon  full  of  brewer’s  yeast  would 
spoil  the  whole.  Herein  lay  the  difficulty  ;  it  took  me  nearly  two 
years  to  produce  a  fermented  action  without  the  aid  of  yeast,  and 
herein  still  exists  the  secret.  The  person  who  stole  my  secret 
must  have  robbed  me  also  of  the  material  to  commence  with. 
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extended  lease,  for  ten  years,  at  200  guineas  ; 
put  in  a  new  front  to  my  shop,  sunk  a  well, 
and  built  a  new  oven.  My  expenses  from  the 
time  I  entered  business,  including  a  variety  of 
improvements  on  the  premises,  were  little  short  of 
£1,500,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  yet  to  be 
paid  off.  I  now  began  business  in  good  earnest, 
determined  to  do  my  utmost ;  and,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  my  bread  having  acquired  some 
considerable  notoriety  for  its  quality,  my  con¬ 
sumption  of  flour  advanced  from  12  to  30  sacks 
per  week,  and  in  1821  it  amounted  to  80  sacks 
per  week. 

With  my  increase  of  business,  I  also  adopted  a 
plan  to  secure  and  encourage  ready  money  pay¬ 
ments,  which  I  found  exceedingly  useful,  as  it 
prevented  many  a  long  bill  in  quarters  where,  per¬ 
haps,  I  might  have  waited  more  than  long  for  the 
settlement;  I  should  state,  however,  that  I  except¬ 
ed  the  customers  I  found  upon  taking  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  applied  it  to  those  only  who  commenced 
with  me.  My  plan  was  this:  1  charged  three 
different  prices  for  the  same  article;  those  who 
paid  for  their  bread  before  taking  it  out  of  the 
shop  paid  the  least ;  those  who  had  it  taken 
home,  and  paid  for  it  on  delivery,  paid  a  half¬ 
penny  more;  and  those  to  whom  I  gave  credit 
paid  an  additional  penny.  The  carrying  out  this 
plan  offended  many  persons  in  the  trade,  but  it 
answered  well ;  the  poor  generally  paid  ready 
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money,  and  of  course  had  their  bread  at  the 
lowest  price.  Were  1  to  commence  business 
again,  1  would  act  upon  the  same  principle.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  it  is  the  rule  in  some 
trades  to  make  those  who  pay  well  make  up  for 
such  as  pay  badly  ;  if  it  be  so,  no  system  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  conducted  on  principles  more  base. 

“  Fishes  live  in  the  sea,  as  men  do  on  the  land  ;  the  great  ones 
eat  up  the  little  ones.” 

Finding  myself  making  head,  as  a  sailor  would 
say,  I  determined  upon  giving  my  father  an 
invitation  to  visit  me,  whenever,  and  as  long  as 
he  pleased.  I  accordingly  wrote  to  him,  and  he 
came  up  from  Sidmouth,  but  he  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  my  prosperity.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  my  house,  I  took  him  to  the  room  assigned 
him,  and  said,  “  Here,  father,  is  your  room  as 
long  as  you  live,  or  as  often  as  you  think  proper 
to  make  use  of  it ;  and  when  disposed  to  take 
a  ride,  there  is  a  horse  at  your  service.”  He  only 
lived  nine  months  from  this  period,  and  having 
become  exceedingly  ill,  never  returned  to  Sid¬ 
mouth  ;  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  which 
deprived  him  of  speech  for  a  time,  but,  by  the 
aid  of  medical  skill,  he  recovered.  Another 
attack,  however,  came  on,  and,  much  to  the  grief 
of  us  all,  my  mother  was  unable  to  come  to 
town  previous  to  his  decease.  In  a  kind  Christian 
letter  addressed  to  him,  which  is  now  open 
before  me,  she  writes:  “May  God  bring  you 
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near  to  himself ;  and  if  it  is  His  will  to  take 
you  out  of  this  sinful  world,  may  the  salvation  of 
your  soul  be  sure.  If  so  ordered  by  Providence 
that  we  cannot  meet  again,  may  our  separation 
be  only  for  a  time ;  oh  !  may  it  be  a  warning 
to  me  to  prepare  to  follow  you.  If,  my  beloved 
husband,  this  is  indeed  my  farewell  to  you  in 
this  life,  may  the  remainder  of  my  days  be  passed 
in  close  and  earnest  preparation  for  a  bright  and 
better  world.” 

My  father’s  illness  increased  each  day,  though 
every  possible  kindness  and  attention  was  paid 
him  by  my  dear  wife,  for  which  I  owe  her  a 
debt  of  unbounded  gratitude ;  and  her  affection¬ 
ate  tenderness  towards  my  poor  afflicted  parent 
would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  her  in  my  estimation.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  on  which  my  father  died  ;  it 
was  Sunday,  and  my  eldest  daughter  having 
been  sent  for  from  her  school  to  see  him  at  his 
particular  request,  Mrs.  Tilke  had  gone  to  take 
her  back,  and  all  the  servants  were  out.  Being 
alone,  1  got  my  father  out  of  bed,  thinking  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  him,  and  having  placed  him  in  an 
arm-chair,  1  read  to  and  prayed  with  him.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  I  was  startled  by  a  sort  of  convulsive 
sob ;  1  looked  up,  my  dear  father’s  head  had 
fallen  back  upon  the  chair, — he  was  no  more ! 
In  extreme  agony  of  mind,  I  arose  from  my  knees, 
and  addressed  him,  entreating  him  to  speak  ;  but 
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alas !  his  aged  lips  moved  not,  his  tongue  gave 
me  no  answer,  and  his  eye  gazed  no  more  upon 
me.  I  believe  that  I  then  felt,  as  I  trust  every  son 
would  feel  under  similar  circumstances. 

Whilst  thus  heart-broken  and  alone,  I  was  much 
relieved  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  went  down, 
hoping  to  find  my  wife,  but  it  proved  to  be  one  of 
my  men,  who  accompanied  me  up-stairs,  where  we 
laid  the  corpse  upon  the  bed.  This,  though  a  duty, 
was  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  whilst 
now  writing,  tears  flow  unbidden  at  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  day  which  left  me  without  a  father. 

“  Do  not  for  ever,  with  thy  veiled  lids. 

Seek  for  thy  —  father  in  the  dust ; 

Thou  know’st  ’tis  common ;  all  that  live,  must  die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity.” 

Affliction  softens  the  heart,  and  makes  it 
susceptible  of  many  tender  impressions,  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  it  might  be  a 
stranger  to.  I  fully  accord  with  the  poet,  who 
w  rites  : 

“  The  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  woe.” 

My  father  lies  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
Paddington  Street  Burial-ground,  with  this  simple 
memorial : 

HERE  LIE 

THE  REMAINS  OF  JOEL  TILKE, 

Late  of  Sidmouth,  in  the  County  of  Devon  ; 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE,  OCTOBER  13th,  1822, 

AGED  68  YEARS. 
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In  the  year  1821,  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
occasioned  me  the  deepest  sorrow,  as  it  might  have 
proved  my  complete  ruin,  and  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  pecuniary  loss.  I  had  contracted  to 
supply  the  Chelsea  Asylum,  better  known  as  the 
Duke  of  York’s  School,  with  bread;  the  weight 
of  each  loaf  was  to  be  4lb.  5^  oz.  My  delivery 
amounted  to  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hundred 
quartern  loaves  per  week,  and  when  taken  in, 
were  weighed  by  twenties ;  if  the  weight  was 
short,  it  was  placed  against  me,  if  in  my  favour, 
it  was  debited  to  my  account.  Sometimes  I  was 
indebted  to  the  institution  a  few  pounds  ;  on  other 
occasions,  and  most  frequently,  the  institution 
was  in  my  debt,  from  excess  of  weight.  I  will 
briefly  explain  the  reason  for  weighing  a  number 
of  loaves  together,  a  plan  resorted  to  by,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  all  large  institutions,  as  being  the  most  fair 
and  equitable  (and  till  IS  19,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
Act  of  Parliament).  It  secures  to  the  purchaser 
the  full  weight  contracted  for,  and  makes  it  more 
agreeable  for  the  seller.  It  will  be  readily  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  every 
loaf  of  bread  to  weigh  precisely  the  same ;  for  in 
separating  one  loaf  from  the  other,  however  nicely 
it  may  be  done,  it  will  take  a  small  portion  from 
the  other:  again,  bread  may  be  correctly  weighed 
when  placed  in  the  oven,  but  every  minute  it  re¬ 
mains  there  beyond  the  proper  time,  it  loses  weight, 
and  tli is  will  occasionally  occur  in  the  best  regu 
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lated  business.  In  supplying,  therefore,  a  public 
institution,  the  only  safe  and  just  method  in  order 
to  ensure  weight,  without  oppressing  the  con¬ 
tractor,  is  that  of  weighing  a  quantity  together. 
Th  is  plan  was  pursued  at  the  Duke  of  York  s 
School;  if  the  quantity  was  short  in  weight  one 
day,  it  was  made  good  the  next ;  if  over,  it  was 
deducted.  My  man  and  one  of  the  inmates  were 
employed  to  weigh,  in  the  presence  of  some  res¬ 
ponsible  person  belonging  to  the  institution. 

One  morning  a  miller  called  upon  me,  and 
offered  to  give  me  a  ride  to  Mark  Lane,  an  offer 
which  I  accepted,  and,  as  is  customary  when  jour¬ 
neymen  bakers  can  get  hold  of  a  miller,  my  men 
asked  my  friend  to  give  them  something  to  drink, 
when  he  presented  them  with  five  shillings.  We 
started  for  Mark  Lane,  I  having  first  urged  my  men 
to  pay  attention  to  a  batch  of  bread  then  baking 
for  the  Asylum.  My  back  was  scarcely  turned, 
before  the  five  shillings  were  laid  out  in  gin  ;  my 
men  became  intoxicated,  and  the  bread  was 
neglected  ;  indeed,  such  was  their  state,  that  not 
a  man  among  them  could  draw  the  batch.  Mrs. 
Tilke,  upon  finding  how  matters  were  going  on, 
sent  out  to  get  a  man,  before  whose  arrival  the 
bread  must  have  been  in  the  oven  at  least  half  an 
hour  beyond  time ;  this,  as  every  one  must  know 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  diminish 
the  weight  of  each  loaf  bv  at  least  four  or  five 
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In  this  dilemma  my  wife  knew  not  what  to  do, 
for  two  hundred  quartern  loaves  had  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Asylum  by  twelve  o’clock.  The 
bread  did  not  look  badly,  although  baked  too 
much;  but  knowing  that  it  was  usual  to  weigh 
the  bread,  and  that  the  supply  must  be  sent  in, 
she  conferred  with  my  father,  then  living,  and  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  go  to  the  Asylum, 
and  state  fairly  and  honestly  the  particulars  of 
the  case.  He  did  so,  and  offered  to  take  it  back 
if  the  delivery  could  be  dispensed  with  till  the 
next  morning.  One  of  the  men  took  my  father’s 
message  to  Colonel  Williamson,  the  Comman¬ 
dant,  who  came  to  my  father  ;  he  stated  to  the 
Colonel  that  116  oz.  of  bread  were  due  to  me, 
and  whatever  might  be  deficient  in  the  quantity 
then  delivered,  should  be  made  good  the  next 
day. 

The  Colonel,  however,  objected  to  the  mode  of 
weighing  twenty  loaves  at  a  time,  saying  it  was  a 
principle  he  could  not  recognise,  but  would  have 
every  loaf  weighed  separately.  He  had  no  idea  of 
keeping  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  but  would 
abide  by  the  Act  which  regulated  the  weight  of 
bread  per  loaf.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  very 
system  had  been  carried  on  previously  to  my 
serving  the  institution  ;  and  no  doubt  it  had 
never  been  altered  from  the  time  when  the  Act 
expired  in  1819,  allowing  bread  to  be  weighed 
in  that  way.  Why  then  should  this  sudden 
change  be  made  without  giving  me  notice?  The 
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pioneers,  who  were  present  when  the  bread  was 
so  weighed,  recognised  the  principle,  which  the 
Colonel  all  at  once  professed  to  disapprove.  These 
men  also  kept  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with 
my  servant.  The  Colonel  being  aware  to  how 
great  an  extent  I  must,  by  an  accident  over  which 
I  had  no  control,  appear  a  defaulter,  his  conduct 
was  as  at  least  very  inconsiderate. 

“  Thou  dost  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaughterer  doth. 

Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kill.” 

The  golden  rule  of  doing  by  others  as  we  would 
that  others  should  do  by  us,  must  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  him ;  at  all  events,  it  did  not  influence 
his  conduct  towards  me.  This  unfeeling  man,  for 
so  I  must  consider  him,  had  the  loaves  weighed 
separately,  and  all  those  short  of  weight  were  put 
into  a  cart,  and  conveyed  to  Queen  Square  Police 
Office.  Thus  sprung  he  upon  the  “  neck  of  my 
misfortune,”  and  might  have  crushed  a  reputation 
as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself. 

“  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 

Men  are  hut  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay.” 

Upon  my  return  home,  I  was  informed  of  the 
predicament  in  which  I  stood,  through  the  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  of  my  journeymen,  and  I  posted 
off  to  Queen  Square,  where  I  arrived  time  enough 
to  see  the  bread  weighed  again,  in  the  presence 
of  the  magistrates  and  Colonel  Williamson.  I 
asked  the  Bench  permission  to  put  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  to  Colonel  W.  ;  my  request  being  granted,  1 
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said,  “  Have  you,  Sir,  ever  had  occasion  before, 
during  the  nine  months  I  have  served  the  institu- 
tionover  which  you  preside,  to  find  fault  with  either 
the  weight  or  quality  of  my  bread  ?”  44  Certainly 
not,”  was  his  reply.  “  Did  you,  from  the  high 
opinion  you  w  ere  pleased  to  express  of  my  integ¬ 
rity,  recommend  the  Commissioners  to  accept  my 
tender  for  the  last  contract,  although  my  charge 
was  a  halfpenny  per  loaf  more  than  any  other 
tender  delivered  ?”  He  replied,  “  Yes,  and  I 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  your  integrity  now 
as  then,  and  am  sorry  that  duty  compelled  me  to 
take  the  step  I  have,  but  I  have  no  alternative.” 
The  answers  he  gave  to  other  questions  I  put  to 
him  went  to  exculpate  me,  although  he  remained 
inexorable. 

“You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 

And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 

You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 

Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ? 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 

And  seek  to  soften  that,  than  which  what’s  harder  ? 

His  heart.” 

****** 

“  Oh  monstrous  world  !  take  note,  O  world  ! 

To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe.” 

The  magistrates  then  appealed  to  the  Colonel, 
and  asked  whether,  after  what  had  passed,  he 
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would  persist  in  laying  his  information  against 
me.  They  then  had  some  private  conversation  to¬ 
gether  ;  after  which,  the  Chairman  signified  that 
1  might  go.  I,  of  course,  thought  that  the  matter 
was  dismissed  ;  judge,  however,  of  my  surprise, 
when  a  fewr  days  afterwards  1  received  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear  before  the  magistrates  to  answer 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  my  bread. 

“  Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 

And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly.” 

Looking  upon  this  as  an  act  of  uncalled-for 
oppression,  I  took  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Humphries, 
and  Mr.  Alley,  my  counsel.  The  latter,  in  my 
defence,  first  examined  all  my  men  on  oath,  and 
clearly  proved  that  the  fault  was  attributable 
solely  to  themselves.  He  argued  the  case  strongly 
with  the  Court,  Colonel  Williamson  being  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  bench  :  but  it  was  of  no  avail — Shy- 

f  4/ 

lock-like,  the  prosecutor  would  have  his  “  bond.” 

My  counsel  had  recourse  both  to  fact  and 
argument,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  both,  I  was  mulcted 
to  the  amount  of  £84.  15s.  id.  As  a  kind  of  set¬ 
off,  the  magistrates  informed  me,  that  if  1  would 
give  my  men  into  custody  for  drunkenness  and 
damaging  my  property,  they  would  send  them  to 
the  treadmill.  My  answer  was,  “  that  I  could  not 
act  so  basely  ;  having  pardoned  them  upon  the 
condition  of  their  appearing  and  stating  the 
truth.”  I  then  appealed  to  the  Court  to  allow 
me  the  116  oz.  of  bread  which  the  Asylum  was 
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indebted  to  me.  They  replied  in  the  negative, 
stating  that  such  a  mode  of  weighing  was  not 
allowed,  although  it  might  be  very  just. 

“  Who  is  so  gross 

That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 

Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? 

Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 

When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought.” 

Surely  this  cannot  be  called  even-handed  jus¬ 
tice.  1  have  been  informed  that  the  same  method 
of  weighing  has  been  employed  in  the  very  insti¬ 
tution  since  my  engagement  closed  with  it.  Ill 
could  I  afford  to  sustain  the  loss  thus  thrown 
upon  me;  for  what  with  fees,  loss  of  bread,  and 
the  fine,  I  was  minus  at  least  £100,  a  sum  which 
should  never  have  passed  into  the  Exchequer; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  if  her  Gracious 
Majesty  were  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
this  vexatious  case,  she  would  order  the  sum  so 
unjustly  taken  from  me  to  be  restored. 

“  Never  was  monarch  better  feared  and  loved. 

Than  is  your  Majesty.” 

Had  I  been  in  error,  I  had  merited  the  fine 
inflicted  and  the  sorrow  to  which  it  subjected  me. 

“  Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself.” 

The  only  punishment  I  would  inflict  upon  the 
gallant  Colonel  is,  that  he  should  lay  aside  for  a 
time  the  rank  he  holds,  but  never  won  on  the 
“  battle-field,”  and  assume  the  position  and  circum- 
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stances  in  which  I  was  then  placed  :  a  young  man, 
just  entering  the  world  of  business,  under  obliga¬ 
tions  nearly  to  the  amount  of  £  1,500,  suffering 
from  the  failure  in  my  yeast  speculation,  and  the 
loss,  also,  of  the  Coppermine  security.  Oh  !  would 
he  not  view  the  transaction  with  different  eyes  ? 
indeed  he  would. 

I  had  no  means  of  rising  in  the  world,  but 
through  the  medium  of  hard  labour,  and  by  a 
strict  regard  to  industry,  honesty,  and  perseve¬ 
rance.  He  may  be  a  well-intentioned  man,  al¬ 
though,  in  my  case,  his  conduct  was  as  unjusti¬ 
fiable  as  it  was  unworthy. 

“  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rend’ring  none  ?” 

This  matter  might  have  greatly  embarrassed 
me,  but  for  the  gratuitous  and  timely  aid  of  my 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Cotton,  of  1 10,  High  Street,  who 
offered  me  any  pecuniary  assistance  I  required, 
and  from  thenceforth  became  my  banker,  and 
continued  so  till  April  1824,  when  he  introduced 
me  to  the  firm  of  Ransom  and  Co.,  of  Pall  Mall 
East,  with  whom  I  opened  an  account,  and  the 
thousands  of  pounds  which  have  since  passed 
through  their  hands  will  shew  to  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  I  conducted  business  up  to  the  time  of  my 
leaving  it. 

When  I  closed  my  engagement  with  Colonel 
Williamson,  he  said  that  it  had  ever  been  the  rule 
in  their  establishment,  both  in  his  time  and  that 
of  his  brother’s,  to  exclude  the  tradesmen  who 
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had  given  ground  of  complaint  from  serving  the 
institution  again  ;  but  mine  being  a  peculiar  case , 
if  I  would  send  in  a  tender,  he  would  again  re¬ 
commend  me  to  the  Commissioners.  My  reply 
was,  “  Sir,  I  feel  too  keenly,  and  have  suffered 
too  deeply  from  the  unjustness  and  cruelty  of 
your  conduct  towards  me,  ever  to  supply  this 
institution  again.” 

“  Sir !  would  you  have  a  serpent  sting  me  twice  ?” 

My  hope  is,  that  the  Colonel  will  read  the 
statement  I  have  here  made.  I  have  spoken  the 
truth,  and  have  nothing  to  retract.  If  he  will 
give  himself  time  to  reflect,  he  cannot  blame  me 
for  freely  expressing  my  honest  indignation  at 
conduct  I  ought  not  to  have  experienced.  I 
would  remind  him,  whatever  plea  he  may  set  up, 
that  “Justice  without  mercy  degenerates  into 
cruelty.”  It  is  still  in  his  power  to  make  me 
restitution,  and  if  pride  were  not  to  interpose  its 
baneful  influence,  he  would  do  it. 

“  If  you  were  born  to  honour,  shew  it  now  : 

I  put  it  to  you,  give  proof  to  those, 

That  thought  you  worthy  of  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

“  Hear  you.  Sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  used  me  thus  ? 

. But  it  is  no  matter  : 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 

The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.” 

Thank  God,  it  is  with  honest  pride  I  can 
look  back  upon  all  my  dealings  as  a  tradesman, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  and  defy  any  person 
who  has  known  me,  to  say  aught  that  shall  cast 
a  lingering  shadow  of  reproach  upon  any  of  my 
transactions;  nor  do  I,  indeed,  imagine  that  Colo¬ 
nel  Williamson  ever  for  a  moment  considered  me 
to  blame,  although  the  inequitable  course  he 
pursued  might  have  involved  me  in  ruin.  Man 
should  deal  gently  with  man,  where  the  party 
possessed  of  power  can  make  or  blast  the  repute 
of  his  neighbour.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  persons  engaged  in  trade,  with  small  means 
to  carry  it  on,  cannot  wholly  rely  upon  their 
industry  and  rectitude  ;  for  they  are  greatly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  jmblic  opinion ,  which  is  too  frequently 
so  capricious  and  vasciilating,  that  it  requires 
fondling  to  humiliation.  A  reproach  cast  upon 
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the  conduct  of  a  tradesman  can  therefore  be  of  no 
trifling  moment ;  his  character  is  his  treasure, 
which  if  he  lose,  he  is  lost  himself. 

“  If  I  lose  mine,  I  lose  myself ;  ’tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead 
mine  honour,  mine  honour  it.” 

Good  may  be,  and  doubtlessly  is,  often  overlook¬ 
ed,  and  is  wont  to  appear  in  this  world  like  the 
faint  glimmering  of  a  distant  taper,  but  few  see 
it,  and  fewer  still  approve  it ;  whilst,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  delinquency,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is 
viewed  through  a  telescopic  medium,  and  finds 
a  thousand  eyes  to  see,  and  a  thousand  trumpet- 
tongues  to  give  it  circulation. 

“  Virtues  are  recorded  in  water,  vices  in  brass.” 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark, 
that  man’s  sole  dependence  is  upon  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  things,  for  He  can  make  of  a  little 
one,  a  great  nation,  as  well  as  prostrate  the  horn 
of  the  exalted  in  the  dust.  It  becomes  me  to 
acknowledge,  that  a  kind  and  gracious  Provi¬ 
dence,  unworthy  though  I  am,  has  made  most  of 
my  trials  and  difficulties  subordinate  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  my  temporal  good.  Under  the  hap¬ 
piest  circumstances,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  fairly  balanced  by  our  all¬ 
wise  Creator  ;  and  if  extreme  exceptions  are  here 
and  there  to  be  found  in  a  general  way,  sorrow 
is  not  without  its  balm  nor  inflated  prosperity 
without  its  check. 

“  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet.” 
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I  often  wish  that  I  had  more  leisure  for  reading 
and  mental  pursuits,  but  my  peculiar  practice  will 
not  allow  me  this  great  indulgence  ;  yet  I  have 
this  consolation :  there  is  the  Book  of  Books, 
every  page  of  which  exhibits  the  revealed  mind, 
and  sets  forth  the  uncompromising  purpose  of  the 
Almighty,  more  especially  as  it  regards  the  re¬ 
demption  of  an  apostate  world  through  a  recon¬ 
ciling,  interceding,  and  redeeming  Saviour. 

“  Heaven  is  above  all ;  there  sits  a  judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt.” 

The  man  who  rightly  judges  and  wisely  acts 
will  always  find  comfort  and  consolation  spring 
up,  as  from  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  from  the 
Word  of  Life,  and  in  the  language  of  the  poet 
Hayley,  will 

“  Seek  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest. 

And  rightly  deem  the  Book  of  God  the  best.”* 

As  we  must  expect  trials,  so  must  we  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  them.  The  dealings  of  Providence 
have  been  correctly  described  as  mysterious,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  always  trace  the  end  it  has  in 
view.  Providence  is  God,  rendering  natural  things 
subordinate  to  spiritual  purposes;  therefore  we 
can  but  concur  in  the  wise  declaration  of  the 
Apostle,  “  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we 
ought.”  The  duty  to  pray  is  ours,  events  alone 
are  in  the  hands  of  God.  The  mode  of  prayer 

*  Hayley’s  Epitaph  upon  the  poet  Collins,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Chichester. 
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recommended  to  the  consideration  of  his  pupil 
by  Socrates,  is  well  worthy  notice,  viz.  “  that  he 
should  beseech  the  Supreme  Being*  to  give  him 
what  was  good,  though  lie  should  not  ask  it,  and 
withhold  from  him  whatever  would  be  injurious, 
if,  by  his  folly,  he  should  be  led  to  pray  for  it." 

“  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  qur  harm,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit, 

By  losing  of  our  prayers.” 

What  is  human  life  but  a  dream,  a  vapour. 
Each  of  us  have  our  several  parts  assigned  us ; 
each  our  work  to  do.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  so 
ordered  it,  that  while  some  have  an  easy  and 
sunny  course  to  tread,  others  have  that  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  trial.  God  has  allotted  to  us  our  several 
portions,* 

“  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 

Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  ; 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 

Obedience  ;  for  so  work  the  honey  bees  : 

Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.” 

He  hath  given  to  us  our  respective  talents;  it  is  our 
duty  to  use  them,  and  to  pray  for  grace  to  employ 
them  aright,  that  we  may  render  an  account  of 
them,  not  with  grief,  but  with  thanksgiving. 
Happy  are  they  to  whom  God  more  immediately 
reveals  himself  as  a  God  of  grace  ;  this  acquain- 

*  Vide  1  Cor.,  vii.  7  ;  1  Tim.,  iv.  14. 
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tance  with  him  increases  our  confidence,  animates 
our  hopes,  dissipates  fear,  and  becomes  our  in¬ 
creasing*  comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  various 
changes  of  life.  In  a  word, 

“  It  is  Religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasure  whilst  we  live ; 

’Tis  Religion  can  supply 
Solid  comforts  when  we  die.”* 

After  this  digression,  1  will  again  proceed  with 
my  narrative.  My  father  being  dead,  I  was  very 
anxious  to  have  my  mother  and  insane  brother 
near  me,  and  I  accordingly  wrote  to  her  at  Sid- 
mouth,  requesting  them  to  come  to  London. 
They  did  so  :  1  put  my  brother  into  an  asylum, 
and  my  mother  is  still  living  near  me,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  My  business 
went  on  prosperously,  and  I  added  to  it  that  of 
corn  and  flour  factor,  and  attended  Mark  Lane 
three  times  a  w  eek.  I  was  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  my  speculations  ;  on  one  occasion,  I  held  five 
hundred  sacks  of  flour,  at  a  rise  of  10s.  per  sack  ; 
this  was  a  good  lift  to  me.  I  also  opened  another 
shop,  No.  464,  in  the  Strand,  w  here  I  soon  estab¬ 
lished  an  excellent  business  in  the  biscuit,  ginger¬ 
bread,  and  bread  trade. 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  to  examine  some 
flour  at  the  wharfs  in  Tooley  Street,  I  met  with 
a  signal  deliverance  from  what  appeared  to  me 
inevitable  death.  In  crossing  London  Bridge,  I 


*  Hymn  by  Miss  Day. 
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incautiously  got  hemmed  in  between  two  wag¬ 
gons,  and  the  least  advance  of  either  would  have 
crushed  me  to  atoms.  Here,  again,  Providence 
afforded  me  protection,  with  which  my  heart  was 
deeply  and  gratefully  affected.  It  was  a  merciful 
deliverance,  for  had  I  died,  my  dear  wife  would 
have  been  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion.  I  had  made  no  will,  and  with  a  business  so 
complex  and  weighty,  it  would  have  been  over¬ 
whelming  to  her.  The  next  day,  I  set  myself  to 
work  and  made  my  will,  seeing  the  folly  of  not 
having  done  so  before. 

From  that  time,  1  saw  how  culpable  it  is  for  a 
man  to  live  a  day  without  being  prepared,  by  a 
suitable  disposition  of  his  property,  to  meet  death 
whether  by  accident  or  otherwise.  Without  such 
a  provision,  confusion  and  trouble  must  ensue. 
Would  that  such  cases  were  few  in  number  ;  1 
fear  that  they  are  numerous.  Men  are  wont  to 
act,  as  though  all  were  mortal  but  themselves. 
A  man  possessing  property  and  continuing  to  live 
without  making  his  will,  acts  unkindly  towards 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  him.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life  proves  it,  moral  principle  condemns 
it,  and  religious  principle  is  opposed  to  it,  for 
“  he  who  provided)  not  for  his  own,  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.”* 

1  have  frequently  witnessed  great  mental  agony 
in  persons  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness  and 

*  Vide  1  Timothy,  v.  8. 
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helplessness,  arising  from  the  conviction  that  in 
the  event  of  death,  their  nearest  and  dearest 
connexions  would  have  to  struggle  with  difficul¬ 
ties  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Too  often 
the  child  becomes  opposed  to  the  parent,  and  the 
parent  to  the  child ;  and  where  doubts  exist, 
expensive  litigation  is  the  frequent  result.  I  make 
a  point  of  asking  most  of  my  patients  whether 
they  have  made  their  will,  and  within  the  last 
ten  years  have  been  instrumental  in  getting 
many  persons  to  do  so,  and,  in  some  instances, 
have  played  the  lawyer  for  them.  To  make  a 
will  requires  much  thought,  calmness,  and  re¬ 
flection,  even  in  health, 

“  But  bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will, 

You  will  add  grief  to  one  that  is  so  ill/’ 

Instructions  for  making  a  will  may  be  purchased 
for  a  few  pence,  containing  all  the  improvements 
recently  introduced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
more  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject  may  be 
readily  obtained.  I  consider  that  this  subject 
ought  to  be  frequently  introduced  from  the  pulpit, 
for  it  must  surely  be  proper  in  places  destined 
for  the  worship  of  a  divine  and  just  God,  to 
remind  man  of  an  act  of  moral  justice. 

The  period  from  1822  to  1825  was  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  my  life  in  pecuniary  matters. 
I  may  say,  that  during  that  period,  1  was  almost 
coining  money ;  the  sun  of  my  prosperity  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  intercepted 
his  rays. 
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“  I  pictured  years  of  tranquil  pleasure  ; 

Peace  and  content  were  bright  in  view. 

My  trusting  heart  dwelt  on  its  treasure, 

And  thought  the  lovely  vision  true.” — Anon. 

H  owever,  I  was  little  aware,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  prosperity  and  self-security,  that  a  storm 
was  rising  about  me. 

“To  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom ;  what  is  more,  is  fume, 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence.” 

Milton. 

I  had  been  pretty  well  schooled,  and  therefore, 
like  the  watchful  mariner,  was  prepared  to  shift 
my  sails  so  as  to  meet  the  coming  tempest. 

I  had  a  larger  connection  than  any  other  baker 
in  London,  being  accustomed  to  bake  from  sixty 
to  eighty  sacks  per  week  at  my  house  in  High 
Street ;  in  addition  to  which  I  had  two  other 
establishments,  one  in  the  Strand,  and  the  other 
at  Brentford.  The  superior  quality  of  my  bread 
gave  me  this  advantage,  arising  out  of  the  use  of 
my  newly  invented  yeast.  So  much  was  my  bread 
in  requisition,  that  many  shops  had  a  placard  in  the 
window,  announcing  “  Tilke’s  bread  sold  here/’ 

My  success  caused  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  in 
the  trade;  it  is  said,  that  “two  of  a  trade  never 
agree,  ’  consequently,  many  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  injure  me.  A  meeting  was  called, 
and  some  of  the  bakers  agreed  to  undersell  me, 
this  they  did,  but  in  doing  so,  injured  themselves. 
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In  18*25,  I  found  those  very  men  who,  at  one 
time,  talked  of  presenting  me  with  a  piece  of 
plate,  linked  together  to  effect  my  ruin  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  most  unfounded  and  unheard-of  stories 
got  abroad,  charging  me  with  using  deleterious 
materials  in  making  bread;  some  stating  that  I 
used  ground  bones,  others  plaister  of  Paris ; 
articles,  I  need  scarcely  say,  which  could  not 
be  employed  without  deteriorating  the  quality  of 
the  bread,  and  which  must  have  led  to  immediate 
detection. 

“  Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention, 

I  will  answer  in  mine  honour.” 

Many  persons  entertain  the  foolish  idea  that 
such  rubbish  is  employed  by  the  London  bakers; 
but  let  me  ask,  where  the  bones  are  to  come 
from  ?  Those  who  collect  and  grind  bones  can 
best  inform  the  public  to  what  use  they  put 
them  ;  the  belief  that  plaister  of  Paris  could  be 
used  is  equally  absurd,  for  it  has  no  affinity  to 
Hour. 

“  Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 

And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 

The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude, 

Can  play  upon  it.” 

Such  tales,  however,  were  got  up  to  injure  me, 
and  injure  me  they  did  for  a  time  ;  I  lost  more  than 
one  half  of  my  custom,  for  the  consumption  fell 
from  eighty  to  thirty  sacks  per  week.  Myself  and 
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wife  were  treated  with  every  insult,  bones  were 
frequently  thrown  into  my  shop,  and  into  my  carts 
as  they  passed  along  the  streets  ;  and  a  mob 
would  frequently  get  about  my  door  to  look  at  the 
man  who  made  bread  from  bones. 

“  Slander  lives  upon  succession; 

For  ever  housed,  where’ t  gets  possession.” 

Matters  assumed  too  serious  a  form  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  with  impunity ;  1  therefore 
buckled  on  my  armour,  and  resolved  to  unkennel 
the  scoundrel  who  had  dared  to  fabricate  so  base 
a  lie. 

“  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 

Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.” 

In  this  1  succeeded ;  before  however  making 
any  further  remarks,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas,  which  will  briefly  explain  the 
nature  of  the  prosecution. 

“  In  peace  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility  : 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  : 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect : 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 

Like  the  brass  cannon  ; - 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide, 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  its  full  height !” 
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Thursday ,  Dec.  8,  1825. 

Sittings  at  Nisi  Prius,  Westminster,  before  the 

Lord  Chief  J nstice. 


Slander. — 1  TILKE  versus 


PARSONS. 


Mr.  Campbell  opened  the  pleadings. — 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan,  with  whom  was  Mr.  Sergeant  Taddy, 
stated  that  this  was  an  action  against  the  defendant  for  defama¬ 
tion.  The  plaintiff  is  a  baker,  residing  in  High  Street,  Maryle- 
hone,  where  he  had  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business,  baking 
from  sixty  to  eighty  sacks  of  flour  every  week.  About  three 
months  ago,  however,  the  plaintiff’s  trade  (which  up  to  that 
period  had  been  in  great  prosperity)  began  to  fall  off,  and  his 
bread,  which  had  been  in  great  requisition  amongst  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Han  well,  Ealing,  Kensington,  Brentford,  and  Hammer¬ 
smith,  returned  upon  his  hands,  and  all  at  once  a  stagnation  of 
his  trade  took  place.  This  was  most  surprising,  as  up  to  that 
period  the  different  shopkeepers  had  placed  in  their  windows 
placards  denoting  that  Tilke’s  bread  was  sold  there,  and  some 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pirate  his  name  over  their  doors.  In 
consequence  of  this  falling  off,  the  plaintiff  began  to  look  around 
him,  and  found  that  the  most  infamous  aspersions  had  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  throughout  the  neighbourhood  with  regard  to  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of  his  bread.  These  calumnies, 
after  a  period  of  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  were  at 
last  traced  to  the  defendant,  whom  it  would  be  proved,  had  said, 

in  a  conversation  with  persons,  named  W - and  Robins,  two 

bakers,  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  using  plaister  of 
Paris  in  the  preparation  of  his  bread,  and  that  such  practice  had 
been  discovered,  and  he  had  been  fined  for  so  doing  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  pounds.  The  plaintiff  caused  the 
defendant  to  be  seen  immediately  upon  the  subject,  and  being 
desirous  of  avoiding  a  law  suit,  instructed  his  Attorney,  Mr. 
Carlon,  to  apply  to  him  to  give  up  his  author,  and  to  contradict 
the  above-mentioned  most  calumnious  assertion.  The  defendant 
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refused  to  accede  to  these  terms,  and  the  plaintiff  felt  it  due  to 
his  own  character  and  fame  to  instigate  the  present  suit  against 
the  defendant.  Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan  left  it  to  the  Jury  as  to 
what  compensation  ought  to  be  adjudged  the  plaintiff,  who,  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered,  had  suffered  in  mind,  in 
body,  and  in  purse,  and  who  up  to  the  time  of  the  aspersion  by 
the  defendant,  had  maintained  a  high  character  for  the  very 
excellent  quality  of  his  bread.  To  substantiate  this  case,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Vaughan  called  the  following  witnesses : — 

John  Robins  proved  that  the  defendant  had  spoken  the  words 
laid  in  the  declaration.  The  parties  present  at  the  time,  were 

the  defendant,  a  Mr.  W - ,  and  witness.  The  precise  words 

used  by  the  defendant  were,  “  Have  you  heard  what  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  job  has  happened  to  Mr.  Tilke  ?  he  has  been  fined  to  the 
amount  of  £400  for  using  plaister  of  Paris.” 

John  Moore,  a  sack  collector,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Waters, 
of  Bankside,  deposed  to  having  received  as  many  as  seventy  sacks 
a  week  of  Mr.  Tilke.  He  had  latterly  received  only  about  thirty 
or  thirty-five  ever}7  week. 

J.  H.  Harman,  an  apprentice  in  the  plaintiff’s  employ,  proved 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  the  plaintiff’s  customers 
bread  to  the  number  of  3,000  four  pound  loaves  per  week,  but 
that  he  had  latterly,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  circulated,  deli¬ 
vered  about  1,000  per  week  less. 

William  Coates,  a  shopkeeper,  residing  in  East-street,  Man¬ 
chester- square,  swore,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  disposing 
of  Mr.  Tilke’s  bread  to  the  amount  of  £8  or  £9  per  week,  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
his  customers  left  him,  and  he  took  considerably  less  bread  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  him  altogether. 

Here  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde  objected  to  evidence  of  this  general 
description,  and  insisted  that  if  the  plaintiff’s  customers  left  him 
in  consequence  of  these  reports,  that  they  must  be  proved  to  have 
come  from  the  defendant  himself. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan  here  closed  his  case. 
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Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde  then  addressed  the  Jury  for  the  defen¬ 
dant,  and  contended  that  the  words  were  not  spoken  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  own  accord,  that  it  was  merely  the  repetition  of  what  he 
had  heard.  Had  the  defendant  been  the  original  propagator  of 
the  slander,  he  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde)  would  have  thought  no 
punishment  sufficient  for  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  The  words 
were  not  proved  to  have  been  spoken  to  the  customers  of  the 
plaintiff,  they  were  merely  brought  up  in  the  course  of  conversation 
betwixt  two  persons  in  the  same  trade,  and  that  he,  the  defen¬ 
dant,  wished  the  character  of  the  plaintiff  to  remain  unimpeached. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  addressing  the  Jury,  said  that  he 
apprehended  when  the  evidence  was  given,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  shown  that  the  falling  off  of  his  trade  was  owing  to  the 
defendant ;  as  he  had  not  done  so,  they  must  dismiss  the  special 
damage  from  their  consideration ;  but  the  words  themselves  were 
most  injurious,  and  calculated  to  injure  a  baker  most  materially. 
It  was  a  most  serious  and  grave  charge  against  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  Jury  must  take  the  words  as  false,  the  defendant  not  having 
justified  them,  consequently  the  question  remaining  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  was  what  amount  of  damages  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to. 

The  Jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  returned  a  verdict — 
Damages,  £20. 

Thus  far  was  established  the  infamy  of  my 
accusers,  and,  although  legal  technicalities  failed 
to  allow  and  award  a  severer  punishment,  the 
trial  did  not  fail  to  set  me  right  with  the  public, 
restored  confidence,  and  brought  back  my  custo¬ 
mers  again.  This  trial,  with  all  its  preliminaries, 
shewed  me  who  my  friends  were,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  scarcely  be  credited,  except  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts  themselves,  to  how  great  an  extent  a 
conspiracy  was  carried  on  against  me,  by  masters 
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in  the  trade.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  said,  “  If  yon 
know  you  have  an  enemy,  look  for  him  among  your 
friends,  and  there  you  will  find  him.”  This  it  was 
my  lot  to  discover,  for  many  who  had  previously 
professed  a  high  regard  for  me  now  raised  them¬ 
selves  against  me,  and  some  whom  I  had  assisted 
in  pecuniary  affairs  were  among  the  worst.  If 
it  would  not  lessen  me  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  I  would  give  the  parties  by  name, — but 
I  forbear — I  have  no  unforgiving  feeling  to 
gratify,  and  therefore  pass  over  every  case  but 
one. 

“  Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 

Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 

As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you.” 

In  one  I  thought  that  1  possessed  a  friend. 
We  were  like  twin  brothers  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
many  sorrows,  his  troubles  came  not  singly  upon 
him,  but  by  battalions;  he  lost  his  property,  an 
amiable  wife,  and  an  only  lovely  daughter,  both 
of  whom  died  within  six  months  of  each  other. 
In  my  house  he  found  a  home,  and  every  comfort 
and  solace  it  could  afford  him;  he  had  my  saddle- 
horse  at  his  service  every  day  he  wished  it,  and  I 
lent  him  hundreds  of  pounds  to  carry  on  his 
business,  without  receiving  from  him  a  farthing 
interest.  Yet  this  very  man,  into  whose  bosom  I 
opened  my  heart  without  reserve,  betrayed  my 
confidence,  and  threw  me  into  the  hands  of  my 
enemies  ! 
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“  I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature 
That  breathed  upon  the  earth  ; 

Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  heart  recorded 

The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Yet  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man.” 

I  bade  him  farewell  upon  making  the  disco¬ 
very,  and  forbad  him  ever  again  to  enter  my 
house,  nor  did  we  meet  more  till  nearly  five 
years  afterwards;  when,  at  his  request,  I  visited 
him  just  before  his  death,  at  which  time  he  asked 
my  forgiveness. 

“There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death  more  sharp  than  this.” 

There  is  something  indescribably  agonizing  in 
the  separation,  as  there  is  base  and  revolting 
in  the  treachery,  of  friends.  In  youth,  friendships 
are  as  easily  formed  as  broken,  for  if  one  be 
rejected,  another  supplies  his  place ;  friendship 
grows  with  youth,  and  advances  with  man  to  its 
maturity.  Those  warm  and  kindred  affections  so 
much  alive  in  the  bosom  of  untaught  experi¬ 
ence  can  find  no  response  on  the  part  of  those 
advancing  in  years;  if  the  gem  of  united  confi¬ 
dence  once  loses  its  lustre,  neither  skill  nor 
artifice  can  restore  the  lost  brilliancy. 

A  friend  is  a  sort  of  second  self,  and  although 
treated  with  the  greatest  freedom,  is  regarded 
with  the  tenderest  esteem.  When  friendship 
proves  faithless,  like  disappointed  love,  it  can 
scarcely  trust  again  ;  time  must  mature  the  affec- 
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tion  peculiar  to  friendship,  and  when  blasted,  is 
not  to  be  renovated  more  than  it  can  be  transferred. 

“  To  the  flaw’d  falchion  trust  your  life, 

The  shattered  mirror  mend ; 

But  hope  not — fractured  once — to  join 
The  link  that  lock’d  a  friend ; 

’Twere  all  in  vain  :  that  charmed  link 
That  hearts  in  concord  held 
Was  not  of  steel,  but  adamant. 

And  broken,  will  not  weld.”* — Colton. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  I  began  to  make  my 
way  again,  though  1  was  frequently  cast  down  ; 
I  had  triumphed,  it  was  true,  but  yet  it  caused 
me  no  small  solicitude  to  know  that  an  unjust 
imputation  had  gone  abroad  against  me,  and  that 
the  remedy  could  not  be  supposed  to  extend 
co-extensively  with  the  injury  inflicted. 

“  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash, 

’Twas  mine,  ’tis  his,  it  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 

But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

Every  little  circumstance  was  turned  to  my 
disadvantage,  and  even  in  prosecuting  my  bota¬ 
nical  pursuits,  I  was  not  free  from  ungenerous 
suspicion  ;  for  in  bringing  home  my  herbs,  it  was 
insinuated  that  I  was  doing  something  to  adul¬ 
terate  my  bread. 

“  Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  natures,  poisons. 

Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 


*  Platina  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  that  will  weld. 
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But  with  a  little,  act  upon  the  blood, — 

Bum  like  mines  of  sulphur.” 

It  was  known  but  to  few,  that  I  had  a  small 
laboratory,  where  1  carried  on,  as  time  enabled 
me,  the  experimental  study  of  botanical  medicine. 
To  that  laboratory,  I  used  to  repair  in  the  even¬ 
ing-  ;  and  often,  when  business  would  permit  it, 
whilst  other  persons  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  have  ] 
gone  forth  in  the  morning*  to  Primrose  Hill,  and 
returned  loaded  with  herbs.  These  things  were 
spoken  of, 

“  Strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ.” 

Although  I  can  assume  a  boldness,  and  could 
never  permit  myself  to  shrink  from  confronting 
an  enemy,  nevertheless,  in  private,  I  suffer  deeply. 
This  does  not  arise  either  from  dread,  fear,  or 
cowardice,  but  from  a  constitutional  infirmity.  ] 
am  obstinately  tenacious  in  doing  what  duty  and 
self-respect  imposes  upon  me ;  yet,  in  prose¬ 
cuting  my  duty,  I  have  severely  suffered  from 
what  necessity  has  compelled  me  to  do.  I  have 
frequently  felt  what  Shakspeare  has  expressed  in 
these  beautiful  lines: 

“  That  I  could  forget  what  I  had  been, 

Or  not  remember  what  I  soon  must  be  ; — 

Swell  wounded  heart,  I’ll  give  thee  leave  to  beat, 

Since  foes  have  beaten  thus,  both  thee  and  me.” 

I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  baker,  now  living  in  Seymour  Place, 
Bryanstone  Square,  for  the  information  which 
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led  to  the  prosecution  before  recorded.  He  gave 
me  the  name  of  one  of  the  parties  referred  to  in 
the  examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses.  I  applied 
immediately  to  my  solicitor,  who  lost  no  time 

in  writing  to  Mr.  W - ,  and  he  immediately 

came  forward,  and  gave  the  name  of  Parsons. 
This  person,  with  intrusive  bravado,  called  upon 
me,  and  bade  me  “  go  on,”  as  he  was  determined 
to  defend  the  suit.* 

I  commenced  proceedings,  and  so  did  my  tra- 
ducer,  who  used  every  means  in  his  power  to 
tamper  with  my  w  itnesses ;  but,  fortunately  for 
myself,  I  got  possession  of  a  £10.  note  which 
had  been  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
would,  if  necessary,  have  been  produced  in  Court. 
About  a  week  before  the  trial  came  on,  a  friend 
called  upon  me,  to  enquire  who  the  witnesses 
were  upon  whom  1  depended  to  give  evidence 

*  Parsons  was  supported  by  a  subscription,  proposed  and  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  by  the  very  man  whose  life  I  had  saved,  when  a 
boy  in  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  service  (see  page  70).  He  was  at  this 
time  most  vehement  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  me.  To  such  a 
man,  the  following  quotations  well  apply  : 

“  I  raised  thee,  and  I  risk’d 
My  life  for  thine. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 

To  be  revenged  on  him  that  (saved)  thee  ; 

*  *  *  *  * 

O  !  it  comes  o’er  my  memory  even  now. 

Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean  born  man  ; 

I  trust  not  thee,  that  hath  once  broken  faith, 

For  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.” 
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against  Parsons.  I  named  Mr.  W - :  “Oh!” 

said  he,  “you  must  not  depend  upon  him,  for  it  is 
his  intention  to  deny  having  heard  Parsons  make 
use  of  the  words  imputed  to  him,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  nonsuited.” 

I  immediately  waited  upon  my  solicitor,  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  this  honest  Mr. 
W  .  He  expended  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
and  boasted  of  having  got  out  of  the  scrape  by  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  name  of  Parsons,  little  thinking  that  he 
could  be  convicted  himself  upon  Mr.  Thompson’s 
evidence,  which  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  I  threat¬ 
ened  to  do.  Fortunately,  another  person,  Mr. 
Robins,  a  baker  in  Lisson  Grove,  came  forward 
to  my  support,  of  whose  intention  my  opponents 
had  no  cognizance  till  he  was  called  upon  in 

Court  by  my  counsel.  In  addition  to  W - 

and  Mr.  Robins,  I  subpoenaed  seventeen  men, 
who  either  were  or  had  been  in  my  employ,  and 
who  would  have  proved  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  have  used  deleterious  materials  in 
making  bread  without  their  privity. 

Immediately  the  trial  was  over,  my  friends 
(principally  millers  and  bakers)  rallied  round  me 
upon  leaving  the  Court,  to  offer  their  congratula¬ 
tions.  My  cause,  although  a  just  one,  almost 
mastered  my  feelings,  till  I  was  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  what  a  man  ought  to  feel,  by  the  obtru¬ 
sive  appearance  of  W - ,  who  came,  among  the 

rest,  to  congratulate  me  on  having  beaten  Par¬ 
sons.  Holding  out  his  hand,  he  said,  “  Give  me 
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your  hand,  my  good  fellow  ;  I  give  you  joy  upon 
your  triumph.”  I  placed  my  hands  behind  me, 
and  thus  addressed  him  :  “  How  dare  you,  Sir, 
hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  towards  me, 
whom,  but  a  few  minutes  since,  you  would,  had 
it  been  in  your  power,  have  disgraced  ?”  and 
turning  to  Mr.  Carlon,  my  solicitor,  I  said,  “  I 
request,  Mr.  Carlon,  that  you  will  not  sleep  to 
night,  until  you  have  commenced  proceedings 
against  this  villain.” 

Although  aware  that  my  cause  was  a  just  one, 
I  was  often  reminded  of  these  words  of  Shaks- 
peare. 

“  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day’s  business  ere  it  come ! 

But  it  sufficeth  that  it  will  end, 

And  then  the  end  is  known.” 

That  very  day  Mr.  Carlon  addressed  W - ,  to 

whose  communication  he  promptly  and  submis¬ 
sively  replied  the  next  morning.  I  here  insert  the 
correspondence,  but,  from  a  charitable  feeling, 
withhold  the  name  of  the  individual. 


96,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
Sir,  8 th  Dec.  1825. 

I  am  again  requested  to  apply  to  you  by  Mr.  Tilke,  of 
this  street,  baker,  on  the  subject  of  the  false  and  calumnious 
assertions  propagated  by  you,  charging  him  with  using  improper 
ingredients  in  making  his  bread.  If  you  think  proper  publicly  to 
avow  that  those  assertions  are  without  foundation,  and  pay  the 

N 
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expense  Mr.  Tilke  lias  been  at,  lie  will  forbear  proceeding  at  law 
against  you,  which  it  is  otherwise  his  intention  to  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

(Signed)  John  Carlon. 

To  Mr.  W. 


Dec.  Qth,  1825. 

Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  am  sorry  for  having  repeated  the  report  mentioned  to 
me  by  Mr.  Parsons,  reflecting  on  Mr.  Tilke’s  character  as  a 
baker. 

I  beg  to  add,  that  I  believe  such  report  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
truth,  and  I  hereby  authorise  you  to  make  whatever  use  you  please 
of  this  apology. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  R.  W. 

To  Mr.  Carlon. 

Oil  the  morning  of  the  9th,  W - called  upon 

me,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  that  I  would 
stay  the  prosecution,  offering  every  satisfaction  it 
was  in  his  power  to  give.  I  consented  to  this, 
provided  that  five  hundred  copies  of  the  above 
letters  were  printed  for  circulation,  and  six  of 
them  exposed  in  his  own  shop- window  for  a 
month.  This  he  promised  should  be  done,  and 
there  the  matter  rested. 

“  I  was  richer  than  my  base  accusers,  that  never  knew  what 
truth  meant.” 


The  subtle  enemy,  however,  was  still  at  work. 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  were  determined,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  crush  me.  A  report  was  next  raised,  that 
my  bread  was  short  of  weight ;  and,  on  the  6th 
of  December  18*26,  my  cart,  containing  between 
two  and  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  was 
stopped  in  the  Uxbridge  road  by  five  persons, 
tradesmen  of  Ealing,  who  took  from  it  fifty 
loaves,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  a  magistrate, 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  me  with  selling 
bread  of  false  weight ;  the  magistrate,  however, 
after  hearing  their  complaints,  refused  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and,  moreover,  advised  them  to  make  their 
peace  with  me,  as  there  did  not  appear  any 
ground  or  possible  reason  for  their  interference. 
In  order  to  afford  these  officious  parties  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  again  proving  their  charges,  if  they 
should  have  the  courage  to  do  so,  I  commenced 
an  action  against  them  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  for  their  unworthy  proceedings,  chal¬ 
lenging  inquiry,  and  demanding  compensation 
for  the  injury  sustained  by  their  illegal  and  un¬ 
principled  conduct.  They  suffered  judgment  by 
default,  or,  in  other  words,  admitted  that  they 
had  no  charge  to  bring  forward.  It  then  became 
a  mere  inquiry  as  to  what  damages  1  had  sus¬ 
tained,  and  on  the  execution  of  the  writ  of 
inquiry  of  damages,  these  parties  did  not,  al¬ 
though  challenged  so  to  do,  offer  one  iota  of  evi¬ 
dence  even  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct ;  they 
did  not  shew  that  they  had  ever  any  cause  for 

n  2 
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believing  me  to  have  acted  in  other  manner  than 
as  an  honest  tradesman,  and  a  verdict  was  found 
against  them,  damages  £20. 

Had  I  not  been  supported  by  a  conscientious 
sense  of  rectitude,  and  encouraged  by  an  increase 
of  business,  I  could  not  have  borne  up  against  so 
much  buffetting.  In  this  same  year,  I  took  the 
contract  for  supplying  his  Majesty’s  troops  at  the 
different  metropolitan  barracks,  at  which  I  had 
to  deliver  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand 
four  pound  loaves  every  morning.  My  consump¬ 
tion  of  flour  amounted  to  115  sacks  per  week.* 

For  some  time  I  was  permitted  to  go  on  peace¬ 
ably,  and  did,  perhaps,  the  largest  business  of  any 


*  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers,  to  know 
what  quantity  of  loaves  I  delivered  to  the  respective  troops  in  and 
about  London  ;  I  therefore  present  an  extract  from  my  day-book. 


Saturday,  February  9th,  1828: 


1.  Armory  Barracks .  68 

2.  Recruits,  Bird-cage  Walk  ...  44 

3.  Kensington  Palace  .  41 

4.  Magazine  Barracks  .  30 

5.  Life  Guards  .  95 

G.  King’s  Mews .  214 


7.  3d  Regt.  Recruit  Barracks  27 

8.  Coldstream  ditto .  23 

9.  Portman  Street  ditto  .  186 

10.  Regent’s  Park  ditto  .  150 

1 1 .  Infantry  do .  Knightsbridge  170 

Total  of  loaves .  1,048 


The  average  of  my  delivery  in  fifteen  days  amounted  to  9,297 $ 
four  pound  loaves,  requiring  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  sacks 
of  flour.  Add  to  this  the  consumption  of  my  own  private  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  considerable ;  and  I  may 
remark,  that  it  was  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  my¬ 
self  alone,  as  I  never  employed  a  clerk  even  for  my  accounts ;  my 
eldest  daughter  assisted  me  in  this  department  when  she  was  ten 
years  old. 
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man  in  England.  Many  of  my  opponents  (which 
is  often  the  case  with  the  members  of  a  wicked 
combination)  were  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

“  I  told  ye  all, 

When  you  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a-rolling, 
’Twould  fall  upon  yourselves.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1827,  a  mad¬ 
brained  fellow,  a  master  baker,  attempted  to  shoot 
my  horse  as  my  man  was  passing  Shepherd’s 
Bush  with  the  cart;  the  gun,  however,  flashed 
in  the  pan,  upon  which,  in  a  great  rage,  he  threw 
his  piece  at  the  poor  animal,  and  wounded  it. 
Against  this  person,  whose  name  I  refrain  from 
recording,  out  of  respect  to  his  family,  I  brought 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  on 
the  day  of  trial  he  pleaded  guilty.  This  was  the 
third  victory;  the  triumph  of  innocence  over 
a  band  of  conspirators,  and  would-be  tyrants. 
They  were  at  length  subdued;  rancour,  envy, 
malice,  and  similar  bad  passions  had  done  both 
their  best  and  worst. 

“  Now  I  feel 

Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,  Envy, 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  troubles 
As  if  it  fed  ye. 

***** 

Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice. 

You  have  Christian  warrant  for  them. 

And,  no  doubt. 

In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues  ;  be  just,  and  fear  not  ; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  he  thy  country’s. 

Thy  God’s,  and  truth’s.” 

The  spirit  of  persecution  being  completely 
exhausted,  matters  took  a  turn,  and  peaceful 
feelings  were  manifested  towards  me.  To  this  I 
had  no  objection,  but  I  resolved  never  to  mix 
myself  up  with  the  trade  again,  except  upon 
purely  public  grounds.  The  bakers  were  at  com¬ 
plete  war  among  themselves,  not  only  undersell¬ 
ing  each  other,  but  actually  selling  bread  for  less 
than  the  dour  cost  them,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  ruinous.  At  length,  many  of  the 
millers  of  Mark  Lane  applied  to  me,  saying  that 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  prevailing 
discord ;  and  wished  me,  if  possible,  to  effect 
this  measure.  They  proposed  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  trade,  and  urged  me  to  cast  into  oblivion  all 
that  had  past,  and  take  the  chair  upon  the  occa- 
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sion.  After  some  consideration,  I  consented  to 
do  so.  The  means 

“  That  kindness  offers  must  be  embraced,  and  not  neglected. 

Else,  if  heaven  would,  and  we  will  not  heaven’s  offers,  we  refuse 
The  proffer’d  means  of  pardon  and  redress.” 

My  reader  must  pardon  me,  if  I  gratify  my 
vanity  somewhat,  by  shewing  how  completely 
the  tables  were  turned.  My  noisy  opponents  now 
became  as  obsequious  as  they  had  previously  been 
malicious. 

“  Tho’  troubles  assail,  and  dangers  affright, 

Tho’  friends  should  all  fail,  and  foes  all  unite. 

Yet  one  thing  secures  us,  whatever  betide. 

The  Scripture  assures  us,  ‘  the  Lord  will  provide .’  ” 

Newton. 

In  announcing  the  meeting,  the  following  cir¬ 
cular  was  issued  bv  the  master  bakers  : — 

« j 

Sir: 

You  are  requested  to  attend  a  Meeting  of  the  Master 
Bakers,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  7th  day  of  June  1827,  at  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  Swallow  Passage,  Regent  Street,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  divided  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Trade. 

Mr.  Tilke  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  Chair  at  Six 
o’Clock  precisely. 

The  day  and  the  hour  arrived,  but  owing  to  a 
domestic  calamitv,  which  I  need  not  here  name, 
I  was  at  least  forty  minutes  after  the  appointed 
time.  This  occasioned,  I  understood,  some  little 
commotion,  many  doubting  whether  I  would 
attend.  In  the  midst  of  much  clamour,  however, 
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I  entered  the  room,  and  was  heartily  greeted  and 
cheered  by  my  friends. 

“  I  was  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion. 

Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnowed,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder.” 

The  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  with,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  largest  number  of  the  trade  ever  assem¬ 
bled  together  in  the  metropolis.  Having  taken 
tiie  chair,  I  proceeded  to  open  the  business  of  the 
meeting  in  a  short  address.  I  stated  the  purpose 
for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  deplored  the 
cause  of  it,  and  expressed  the  difficulty  I  felt  in 
accepting  the  post  I  had  then  the  honour  to  fill, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  I  had  experienced 
from  many  in  the  trade ;  but  assured  them,  that 
having  been  led  more  by  the  judgment  of  others 
than  my  own  wishes,  I  would  gladly  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  restore  that  harmony  and 
confidence  the  want  of  which  would  produce  the 
most  ruinous  results.  This  meeting,  however,  was 
adjourned  till  the  14th  instant,  when  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Lowe  was  to  take  the  chair.  I  was  deputed 
to  draw  up  the  resolutions  for  the  occasion,  six 
out  of  the  eight  of  which  I  proposed,  and  seconded 
the  others. 

The  second  meeting  completely  restored  har¬ 
mony,  which,  as  far  as  my  feeble  powers  enabled 
me,  I  endeavoured  to  shew  could  be  effected  ;  for, 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  resolutions  entrusted 
to  me  gave  me  ample  opportunity  of  adducing 
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both  argument  and  proof  in  favour  of  all  I  ad¬ 
vanced.  This  was  a  glorious  triumph  to  me, 
though,  perhaps,  this  may  not  be  so  apparent  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  business,  and  happily 
ignorant,  from  inexperience,  of  the  affliction 
which  the  monster  persecution  had  occasioned 
me.  I  had  suffered,  not  only  mentally,  to  an  extent 
not  to  be  described,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  at  a  time  when  I 
could  ill  afford  it. 

Nothing  can  carry  man  through  life,  and  sus¬ 
tain  him  in  the  trials  he  may  be  destined  to 
encounter,  but  integrity.  If  this  form  the  basis  of 
all  business  transactions,  and  regulates  his  gene¬ 
ral  conduct,  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  Envy  may 
treat  him  with  contumely;  malice  may  purpose 
him  injury;  slander  may  traduce  his  character; 
treachery  may  wound  him  with  its  serpent- 
tooth  ;  poverty  may  become  his  guest ;  sickness 
his  companion  ; — but  the  man  of  integrity  keeps 
his  footing,  maintains  his  standing,  and  knows 
the  value  of  those  principles,  which  have  been  as 
beacons  before  him,  too  well  to  murmur,  though 
he  weep. 

“  Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 

Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 

Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means. 

Nor  my  tried  life  ’reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 

But  they  shall  find,  awakened  in  such  a  kind. 

Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind. 

Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends. 

To  quit  me  of  them  entirely.” 
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Let  man  but  act  towards  man  as  in  the  sight 
of  a  just  and  holy  God  ;  let  him  remember  that 
thoughts,  as  well  as  words  and  acts,  are  not  only 
visible  to  His  all-piercing  eye,  but  are  so  recorded 
that  an  angel’s  tear  will  not  obliterate  the  sad 
and  affecting  catalogue.  If  I  have  known  with 
sorrow  the  pain  of  having  enemies,  I  have  felt 
also  the  pleasure  of  forgiving  them,  for  wherefore 
should  acrimonious  feelings  be  cherished,  when 
the  foe,  by  being  vanquished,  is  half  slain. 

“  Had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes. 

And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power. 

All  these  could  not  procure  me  endless  ruin. 

So  long  as  I  am  honest,  true,  and  crimeless.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  O  God  !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies 
In  thy  presence  ?  Or  have  I  prevailed 
In  my  own  right?  No,  no  ! 

All  goodness  doth  to  thee  belong.” 

In  the  school  of  philosophy  I  have  not  been 
instructed  ;  in  the  cradle  of  science  I  have  not 
been  nursed ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  eyes,  ears,  and 
reflection,  T  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  a 
view  of  life  and  character,  as  have  rendered  me 
tolerably  conversant  with  men,  their  manners, 
inclinations,  abilities,  deficiencies,  merits,  and  de¬ 
merits.  With  my  observations  and  intercourse  with 
man,  1  have  met  with  an  endless  diversity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  teaching  me  important  truths  of  the  won¬ 
drous  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  great 
power,  both  for  good  and  evil.  I  have  thus  be¬ 
come  a  tolerable  physiognomist  (a  phrenologist  1 
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do  not  pretend  to  be),  and  can  now  classify  and 
treat  men,  either  spiritually,  morally,  or  physi¬ 
cally,  according  to  their  respective  shades  and 
gradations.  In  this  important  study,  I  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  convincing  eloquence  of 
my  favourite  author,  who  has  informed  me,  that 
my  eyes  are  not  merely  intended  by  the  Great 
Creator  to  view  objects  which  constitute  an  exqui¬ 
site  source  of  pleasure  to  the  sensitive  mind,  but 
to  act  also  as  servants  to  the  understanding.  Thus 
have  I  endeavoured  to  turn  all  things  within  the 
range  of  observation  to  a  good  account. 

“  Thou  canst  tell  why  one’s  nose  stands  i’  the  middle  of  his 
face  ?  Why  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his  nose ;  that  what  a 
man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into. 

I  have  proved,  that  whilst  the  best  of  men  have 
some  blotches  upon  the  escutcheon  of  their  fame, 
so  among  the  worst,  there  are  many  evidences  of 
true  excellence.  We  have  all  our  passions,  hopes 
and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  virtues,  which, 
if  I  be  not  misunderstood,  oftentimes  border 
pretty  closely  on  vice.  One  and  the  same  man 
may  enact  many  characters,  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  day  is  from  night.  I  speak  not  of  this 
approvingly,  but  as  descriptive  of  poor  human 
nature,  loaded  with  infirmities,  though  blest  with 
intelligence.  Talent  and  fortune  are  possessed  by 
few,  and  those  who  have  neither  may  be  both 
virtuous  and  happy.  Let  every  man  aim  at  im¬ 
provement  in  his  own  sphere,  and  he  will  become 
a  good  tradesman  or  a  useful  mechanic.  Poverty 
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is  the  lever  by  which  we  may  accomplish  this 
“  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  and 
if  such  excellence  and  exalted  worth  be  not  duly 
appreciated,  they  cannot  fail  to  minister  comfort 
to  the  possessor. 

“  Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air.” — Gray. 

Before  a  man  can  become  competent  to  judge 
of  those  around  him,  or  attempt  to  instruct  them, 
he  must  make  himself  his  principal  study.  Even 
the  uneducated  man  can  effect  this  important 
object,  for  Nature  has  supplied  him  with  ample 
means.  He  will  find  within  his  breast  a  perpetual 
monitor,  which  will  convince  him  that  all  man¬ 
kind  enter  the  world  with  the  same  passions, 
vices,  and  inclinations  ;  and  these  can  be  moulded 
by  the  guidance  of  our  fellow-creatures  or  even 
by  our  own  sense.  I  would  impress  upon  my 
youthful  countrymen,  that  all  the  blessings  of 
life  will  follow  their  exertions  in  the  right  course 
of  life,  until  the  great  work  of  creation  is  carried 
out  by  the  wonderful  faculty  bestowed  on  man. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  business  and  trouble  of 
active  life,  with  which  I  was  from  time  to  time 
perplexed,  1  did  not  neglect  my  medical  studies, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  my  wife  and  a  few 
select  friends,  was  my  sole  comfort.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  my  favourite  hobby,  \  often  forgot  my 
cares. 
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“  Poisoned  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.” 

It  is  salutary,  as  well  as  agreeable,  that  our 
recollection  should  play  the  truant  nowand  then. 

“  All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits 
Are,  to  a  wise  man,  ports  and  happy  havens.” 

To  proceed  with  my  narrative.  In  the  year 
1828,  many  of  my  brother  tradesmen  began  to 
approve  of  my  system  of  making  a  difference  in 
the  charge  for  bread  to  a  ready  money  customer 
and  one  taking  credit.  Bread  is  an  article  for 
which  the  poor  generally  pay  ready  money,  there¬ 
fore  they  ought  to  have  the  greatest  advantage. 
Those  who  take  long  credit  little  know  under 
what  obligations  they  lay  themselves  to  trades¬ 
men,  nor  how  oppressive  the  system  is  to  a  man 
with  little  or  no  capital.  Complaints  are  often 
made  about  prices,  although  a  tradesman  dare 
not  complain  of  the  credit  he  is  obliged  to  give. 
All  this  is  the  effect  of  habit,  which  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  might  remedy. 

If  persons  were  aware  of  the  increased  prices 
they  usually  have  to  pay  the  moment  they  accept 
of  a  long  credit,  they  would  start  at  their  own 
folly.  A  debt  may  be  trifling  at  first,  but  it  rapidly 
increases,  and  at  length  will  haunt  a  man,  sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking,  like  a  scorpion.  This  Shakspeare 
has  shown  in  his  “  Worlds  of  Imagination,”  and 
Franklin  in  his  “  Practical  Wisdom.” 

Ill  ustrative  of  the  justness  of  these  observa- 
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tions,  I  will  relate  the  substance  of  some  remarks 
made  to  me  by  one  of  my  patients  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  observed,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
used  to  follow  custom,  and  pay  the  bills  lie  had 
contracted  during  the  year  at  the  end  of  it ;  but 
on  one  occasion,  having  nearly  exhausted  the 
dividends  he  had  received,  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  he  was  not  actually  in  debt,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  go  on  with,  therefore  he  must,  of 
necessity,  get  into  debt  again,  in  order  to  meet 
his  daily  wants  ;  yesterday  his  purse  was  full, 
now  it  was  empty.  He  resolved  to  break  through 
this  system,  and  commenced  the  alteration.  In 
the  course  of  three  years,  by  enforcing  much  self- 
denial,  he  accomplished  his  worthy  object.  “  I 
am  not  now,”  said  he,  “  under  the  smallest  obli¬ 
gation  to  any  tradesman  ;  everything  is  paid  for 
before  it  enters  my  house,  and  when  I  receive  my 
dividends  the  money  is  my  own.  The  comfort  I 
enjoy  in  having  adopted  this  plan,  none  can  tell ; 
whatever  ills  betide  me,  1  know  that  I  am  not  in 
debt.”* 

In  1829  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  ama¬ 
teur  doctor,  although  many  were,  as  they  now 
are,  rude  and  vulgar  enough  to  call  me  a  quack ; 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  prescribed  for  a 

*  This  is  the  system  I  have  adopted  from  my  first  going  into 
housekeeping,  and  I  can  prove  that  I  have,  upon  an  average,  saved 
twenty  per  cent,  by  paying  ready  money.  This  is  a  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  of  small  incomes. 
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large  circle  of  friends,  and  possessed  the  good 
opinion  and  confidence  of  some  of  the  faculty ; 
yes !  even  then,  a  medical  man  of  great  practice, 
placed  one  of  his  own  family  under  my  care.  Up 
to  this  period  I  attended  and  prescribed  for  rich 
and  poor  gratuitously. 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  speak  of  a  nobleman, 
well  known  and  highly  respected  for  his  eminently 
Christian  virtues  ;  and  w  hose  extensive  benevo¬ 
lence  was  an  ornament  to  the  exalted  station  he 
held  :  I  mean  the  late  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  to 
whose  kind  notice  and  affable  deportment  I  was 
under  considerable  obligations.  I  had  the  honour 
of  making  his  acquaintance  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  his  lordship  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  dwellings  of  the  sick  poor,  and  minis¬ 
tering  to  their  necessities.  In  my  humble  way  I 
did  the  same,  but  with  this  difference  :  he  re¬ 
lieved  with  money,  I  with  medicine  and  personal 
attendance.  The  hay  season  this  year  was  most 
un propitious,  and  the  labouring  Irish  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  suffered  from  poverty, 
sickness,  and  misery,  scarcely  to  be  conceived. 
In  many  of  his  lordship’s  visits,  he  heard  of  my 
gratuitous  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  kindly 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me,  and  sent  me  an 
obliging  message  to  that  effect,  by  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Marylebone  Office.  I 
accordingly  waited  upon  his  lordship,  and,  after 
some  conversation  upon  the  nature  of  my  prac- 
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tice,  which  was  limited  to  the  use  of  vegetable 
medicines,  lie  asked  me  if  I  could  supply  him 
w  ith  a  cart-load  of  bread,  that  day,  to  be  distri-' 
buted  among  the  poor  starving  haymakers. 

It  being  Saturday,  and  the  day  far  advanced, 
I  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  meet 
his  wishes,  as  I  could  not  bake  more  than  my 
regular  customers  would  require  ;  but  I  told  him 
that  if  it  met  his  views,  I  would  set  my  men  to 
work  at  night,  and  four  hundred  loaves  should 
be  ready  by  the  next  morning.  “  True,”  said  his 
lordship,  “  but  how  are  the  poor  fellows  to  get 
it?  They  are  lying  about  in  barns  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Acton,  and  most  of  them  too  ill  to 
move  out.”  I  assured  him  that  I  would  attend  with 
pleasure,  the  distribution  myself ;  he  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  1  had  the  gratification  of 
executing  my  task.  From  time  to  time,  I  gave 
aw  ay,  as  his  lordship’s  almoner,  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  amount  of  £150.  In  the  dispensation 
of  these  bounties,  no  ostentation  was  exhibited  ; 
no  trumpet  was  sounded  ;  these  acts  were  not 
blazoned  forth  to  court  public  applause.  In  a 
word,  there  was  no  selfish  vanity  to  gratify,  but  as 
much  as  practicable,  the  left  hand  knew  not 
what  the  right  hand  did.  This  excellent  noble¬ 
man  sought  not  human  adulation,  but  his  neigh¬ 
bours’  good. 

“  His  life  was  gentle  :  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
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And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man, 

Whose  tongue  speaks  what  his  heart  thinks,” 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  a  fact  more  particularly 
connected  with  my  practice.  His  lordship  was  a 
governor  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  being 
in  attendance  at  the  Board  on  one  occasion,  a 
poor  man  was  examined,  and  discharged  as  in¬ 
curable.  Lord  Seymour  was  interested  in  this 
poor  man’s  case,  and  calling  upon  me,  asked  if  I 
could  do  anything  for  him.  1  took  the  patient  in 
hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks  effected  a  complete 
cure.  The  man  is  now  living  (March  1840),  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  A  letter  received 
from  him  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  my 
“  Treatise  on  Gout,”  page  140.  I  can  with  truth 
assert,  that  I  enjoyed  more  pleasure  from  my 
practice  at  that  time,  than  I  have  ever  done  since 
my  entire  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  it 
in  a  more  profitable  way.  There  is  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  being  enabled,  through  God’s  blessing, 
to  meet  the  wants  and  alleviate  the  sorrows  of 
our  suffering  fellow-creatures  ;  far  different  are  the 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  those  whose  enjoyments 
are  crowded  within  the  narrow  compass  of  self. 

I  will  state  another  case,  -  which  proved  as 
highly  encouraging  and  grateful  to  me  as  the 
result  was  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  individual  whom  it  concerns.  A  man,  by  the 
name  of  Cross,  was  brought  under  my  notice  ;  he 
had  been  bed-ridden  for  four  months,  and  had  a 
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wife  and  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  excellent  charity  belonging  to  Wei- 
beck  Chapel  (now  St.  James’s).  He  was  labouring 
under  chronic  rheumatism,  and  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  completely  curing  him  ;  and  during  the  time  he 
was  under  my  care,  Mrs.  Tilke  paid  every  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  his  wife  and  little  ones.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered,  he  engaged  himself  as  cook 
to  Lord  Amherst,  and  was  abroad  with  him  nearly 
three  years.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  Cross 
found  me  out,  and  called  upon  me  where  I  now 
reside ;  he  enquired  whether  I  was  not  the  same 
person  who  had  lived  in  High  Street  (ten  doors 
above  my  present  residence) ;  upon  my  replying 
in  the  affirmative,  he  took  his  purse  from  his 
pocket,  and  laying  it  upon  my  study  table,  said, 
“  There,  Sir,  that  is  your’s.”  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant?  his  reply  was,  “  You  were  the  means 
of  my  getting  it ;  you  raised  me  from  a  bed  of 
suffering,  and  by  that  means  preserved  my  family.” 
As  may  be  supposed,  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
this  instance  of  gratitude.  I  bade  him  replace  his 
purse  again  in  his  pocket,  and  assured  him,  that 
his  truly  noble  conduct  was  a  sufficient  remune¬ 
ration  for  the  little,  I  had  done.  This  individual 
is  now  cook  in  the  Hock-yard  at  Portsmouth. 
Such  an  act  proved  what  stuff  a  good  English 
sailor’s  heart  is  made  of. 

“  My  endeavours 

Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
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Your  very  goodness  and  your  gratitude 
O’erpays  all  I  have  done.” 

Policy  induced  me  to  conceal  from  my  patients 
the  fact  that  I  made  the  medicines  ;  for  I  feared 
lest  my  pursuits,  taken  conjointly,  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  incompatible  with  each  other;  which 
would,  of  course,  have  injured  me  in  my  business. 
Where  it  was  necessary,  I  gave  patients  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  medicines  were  made  by  a  person 
from  Devonshire ,  which  was  strictly  true,  for  I 
came  from  Devon.  I  had  another  reason  for 
having  recourse  to  this  pardonable  deception  : 
my  patients  would  have  become  too  numerous, 
and  thus  have  interfered  with  other  duties  which 
required  most  of  my  time  and  consideration  ;  for 
I  had  no  immediate  intention  of  relinquishing  a 
business  which  had  become  exceedingly  profit¬ 
able. 

I  used  frequently  to  enter  into  debate  with 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  gout,  contending  that  the  acting,  or  direct, 
cause,  was  the  existence  of  an  acrid  and  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  humour  in  the  system,  which  could  be 
only  thrown  off  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  not 
denying,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  primary  cause 
was  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal.  I  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  rest  satisfied  till  I  had  discovered 
a  remedy  which,  used  as  a  topical  application, 
should  prove  as  effective  as  other  medicines 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  applied  internally. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  my  views  hereupon,  I  shall 
have  recourse  to  a  very  homely  simile. 

Those  acrpiainted  with  the  process  of  brewing 
will  readily  understand  me.  When  a  vat  of  beer 
is  set,  as  it  is  termed,  with  yeast,  by  the  process  of 
fermentation  which  ensues,  the  impurities  of  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  liquid  are  thrown  off  in  three 
ways : — 1st.  By  evaporation,  which  corresponds 
with  what  is  termed  the  insensible  perspiration 
from  the  human  body. — 2d.  The  yeast  which  is 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  beer  corresponds 
with  the  matter  which  exudes  through  the  pores, 
and  by  the  application  of  the  vapour  bath  carries 
away  in  large  flakes,  and  if  it  were  scraped  off  with 
a  knife,  would  be  found  to  be  of  the  consistency 
of  cerate.  —  3d.  The  sediment,  or  deposition 
made  and  settling  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat, 
corresponds  with  the  matter  passing  away  through 
the  intestinal  canal. 

This  is  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  humours 
of  the  body  generally,  but  more  particularly 
where  disease  is  known  to  exist.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  medicines  are  oftentimes 
prescribed  for  gout,  which  taken  internally  miti¬ 
gate  the  violence  of  the  disorder,  but,  I  ask,  will 
it  remove  the  cause?  This  is  what,  by  my  practice, 

I  profess  to  do,  and  may  safely  say  I  can  do,  and 
refer  to  those  who  have  been  my  patients,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  1  here  assert.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  the  saccharine  matter  in  dough 
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becomes  separated  by  fermentation,  and  in  the 
process  of  baking,  the  acid,  which  would  be 
injurious  to  health,  completely  evaporates.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  all  vegetable 
substances,  the  carrot  excepted,  contains  more  or 
less  of  poison. 

These  observations  first  led  me  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  cleaning  and  purifying  the  system, 
and  ridding  it  of  those  noxious  juices  which  had 
been  improperly  taken  up;  and  every  experiment 
I  have  made  serves  to  convince  me  that  practical 
skill  in  this  matter  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  I  enter¬ 
tain  a  sanguine  belief,  from  the  unprejudiced 
observation  which  my  mode  of  practice  is  now 
obtaining  among  professional  as  well  as  private 
individuals,  that  I  shall  continue  to  gain  converts 
to  my  opinion ;  an  opinion  not  only  founded  on 
conviction,  but  long  and  tried  experience.  I  am 
now  by  many  professional  men  encouraged,  not 
opposed;  approved,  not  censured;  and  without 
hesitation  declare,  that  nothing  would  render  me 
more  happy  than  during  my  life  to  have  a  suitable 
opportunity  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  a  practice 
which  can  only  be  obtained  from  myself. 

I  have  received  several  applications  from  medi¬ 
cal  and  private  individuals  in  different  parts  of 
England,  requesting  me  to  give  instructions  in 
my  mode  of  practice,  and  to  establish  my  baths 
in  the  principal  provincial  towns.  I  am  at  the 
present  time  unable  to  comply  with  these  re- 
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quests,  not  having  sufficient  accommodation  in 
my  house  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  A  medical 
man,  by  residing  with  me,  and  taking  notice  of 
the  cases  in  progress,  might  make  himself  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  my  method  of  treating 
several  diseases  in  the  course  of  a  month  ;  and  a 
non-medical  man  might,  by  strict  application  to 
my  instructions,  and  the  study  of  the  human 
frame,  accomplish  the  same  object  in  three  or 
four  months.  I  may  then  safely  affirm,  that  if  my 
pupils  continue  to  persevere,  according  to  the 
instructions  received  from  me,  and  give  the  most 
diligent  attention  to  every  complaint  entrusted  to 
them,  a  successful  and  extensive  practice  will 
be  the  result  in  any  of  the  principal  towns  in 
England,  but  more  particularly  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  from  whence  I  have  received  a  large  number 
of  patients,  and  where  I  am  consequently  well 
known  :  —  Exeter,  Bath,  Bristol,  Cheltenham, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Ipswich, 
Norwich,  Brighton,  and  Portsmouth.  Indeed,  it 
is  my  intention,  at  an  early  period,  to  place  agents 
in  each  of  these  towns.* 

*  In  case  any  of  my  readers  should  consider  the  above  worthy 
their  notice,  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  Circular  which  I  would  pro¬ 
pose  my  agents  should  distribute.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  drawn  it  out  will  commence  opera¬ 
tions  before  this  work  is  published  : — 

“  Mr.  H - ,  Surgeon,  begs  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  P - 

and  its  vicinity,  that  he  has  opened  an  Establishment  at - , 
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In  carrying  out  my  views,  industry,  applica¬ 
tion,  and  perseverance,  are  indispensably  requi¬ 
site ;  it  requires  much  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  properties  of  herbs ;  with  minerals, 

where  he  has  fitted  up  his  Medicated  Steam  Baths,  which 
are  administered  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Tilke,  at  No.  8,  Thayer  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
London. 

“To  those  persons  who  have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  treatment  practised  by  Mr.  Tilke  for  the  cure  of  Gout 
and  other  diseases,  the  second  edition  of  his  work  ‘  On  the  Nature 
and  Cure  of  Gout,  Scrofula,  Ringworm,  &c.’  will  be  found  ser¬ 
viceable,  as  the  Author  has  there  detailed  his  opinion  on  the 
causes  of  most  of  these  complaints  ;  and  has  explained,  in  the  most 
simple  language,  the  means  adopted  by  him  to  remove  the  same, 
and  also  a  description  of  the  virtues  of  nearly  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  herbs,  the  times  for  gathering  them,  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  diseases  for  which  they  are  found  to  be  highly  beneficial ;  the 
price  of  the  book  is  four  shillings.  He  has  also  recently  published 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  *  Random  Reflections  on  Indigestion, 
Bilious  Complaints,  Scrofula,  &c.’  in  which  is  clearly  shewn  the 
danger  of  the  modem  practice  of  the  almost  constant  use  of  Mer¬ 
cury.  The  price  of  this  book  is  eight  shillings. 

“  In  order  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr. 

Tilke’s  mode  of  practice,  Mr.  H -  has  for  some  time  been 

residing  with  him,  receiving  his  instructions  and  witnessing  his 
mode  of  proceeding  with  his  different  patients. 

“  The  Baths  will  be  found  a  real  luxury  after  a  journey,  or  after 
much  bodily  exertion,  fatigue  of  intellectual  labour,  or  bodily 
pain.  Charged  with  proper  herbs,  they  remove  the  stiffness  of 
cramped  limbs,  and  render  the  skin  pliant  and  elastic.  The  body 
being  immersed  in  an  equable  temperature  of  heated  vapour,  every 
pore  is  opened,  and  is  susceptible  of  its  salutary  influence  ;  the 
perspiratory  fluid  is  excited,  and  ultimately  pours  forth  in  pro- 
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I  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  The  physical 
and  anatomical  structure  of  the  frame  must  be 
thoroughly  understood,  without  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  determine  what  kind  of  herbs  ought 

fusion ;  and  in  many  complaints,  gout  in  particular,  Nature 
becomes  at  once  relieved  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  inflamma¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  evils  usually  attendant  in  its  train,  is  quickly 
subdued. 

“  From  these  observations  it  may  easily  be  comprehended  in  what 
disorders  the  Steam  Baths  may  be  used  with  the  most  beneficial 
results,  viz.  in  a  parched  and  rough  state  of  the  skin.  In  para¬ 
lytic,  spasmodic,  bilious,  and  consumptive  cases,  as  well  as  in  an 
acrimonious  and  corrupt  state  of  the  fluids,  the  benefit  derived  is 
surprisingly  rapid,  penetrating  into  the  whole  system,  where 
hitherto  medicine  could  not  be  made  sufficiently  to  act,  giving  a 
powerful  increase  of  action  to  the  internal,  as  well  as  external 
organs  of  perspiration,  and  to  the  blood  vessels,  from  their  most 
distant  extremities  to  their  common  centre,  the  heart.  In  simple 
local  cases,  the  Baths  may  be  used  and  business  attended  to  as 
usual,  as  the  herbs  used  for  such  cases  are  simply  tansy  and  fumi¬ 
tory,  which  serve  to  cleanse  and  cool  the  skin ;  but  in  obstinate 
and  long-standing  cases,  frequently  deep-rooted  in  the  system, 
strong  and  powerful  herbs  are  required,  to  penetrate  sufficiently 
to  remove  the  same ;  in  such  cases  the  patient  should  at  once  get 
into  bed  after  taking  a  powerful  Vegetable  Steam  Bath,  where  the 
perspiration  is  kept  up  by  the  use  of  the  Camphorated  Bed  Bath, 
which  is  used  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  case.  For  the  accommodation  of  such  patients,  Mr.  H— - 

has  fitted  up  an  Establishment,  where  Baths,  Beds,  Board,  and 
every  comfort  may  be  had,  either  by  the  night  or  by  the  week,  on 
the  same  plan  as  at  Mr.  Tilke’s  Establishment  in  London. 

“  In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  H - has  made  arrangements 

with  Mr.  Tilke,  hy  which  all  persons  afflicted  with  the  trouble¬ 
some  disease  known  by  the  name  of  Ring- Worm,  or  Scalled 
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to  be  employed  as  medicine,  or  used  in  baths. 
Freedom  of  circulation  must  be  acquired,  and 
the  primary,  as  well  as  the  secondary,  causes  of 
disease  effectually  assailed  ;  the  heat  of  a  bath, 
for  instance,  must  be  regulated  with  great  nicety, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  must  not  be  forced, 
but  gently  assisted  into  action.  My  peculiar 
mode  of  practice  is  nearly  of  ten  years  standing, 
and  I  can,  fearless  of  contradiction,  affirm,  that  it 

Head,  may  receive  a  perfect  cure.  The  process  is  safe,  and  never 
fails,  however  difficult  the  case.  Retaining  fee  for  the  removal  of 
Ring- Worm,  to  conduct  the  case  to  a  successful  cure,  from  one  to 
three  guineas,  according  to  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  case 
(remedies  included). 

“  Mr.  H -  has  been  induced,  by  the  persuasion  of  many 

friends  and  patients,  to  place  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Tilke’s  system  of 

practice  within  reach  of  the  Inhabitants  of  P - and  its  vicinity. 

This  has  been  done  at  a  considerable  outlay ;  but  Mr.  H - 

having  witnessed  the  invariable  success  which  has  attended  Mr. 
Tilke’s  practice  (many  of  the  cases  of  the  most  difficult  nature), 
and  the  constantly  expressed  gratitude  of  his  patients,  has  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  make  himself  as  extensively  useful  to  his 
afflicted  fellow-creatures  as  possible.  The  particulars  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  cannot  be  comprised  in  a  Circular  ;  but  it  is  but  justice  to 
Mr.  Tilke  to  state,  that  all  the  means  and  agents  he  employs, 
though  powerful,  are  harmless.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Tilke’s  book 
will  at  once  convince  the  reader  that  his  system  is  different  from 
the  prevailing  one,  mainly  in  this,  that  he  totally  rejects  all  dan¬ 
gerous  minerals,  with  which  our  modern  pharmacopoeia  abounds, 
and  performs,  by  very  simple  means,  many  of  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  cures.  Mr.  H - recommends,  therefore,  his  practice  to  the 

Inhabitants  of  P - ,  with  a  strength  and  confidence  which 

nothing  but  the  most  successful  experience  could  justify/ 
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is  impossible  to  strengthen  the  solids,  muscles  and 
nerves,  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  fluids,  and 
enable  every  function  to  act  in  unison  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  unless  all  obstructions  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  unhealthy  juices  and  impure  matter 
expelled  from  the  system  generally.  To  effect 
this,  I  contend  that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  the 
external  as  well  as  the  internal  portion  of  the 
system ;  it  is  likewise  desirable  that  we  should 
distinguish  between  those  pores  which  nature 
has  provided  to  carry  on  insensible  evaporation, 
and  those  which  produce  profuse  perspiration. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  treated  in 
my  “Treatise  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism.”  The 
former  disease  arises  from  an  acid  and  scorbutic 
taint  of  the  fluids,  and  is  increased,  not  to  say 
acquired,  by  drinking,  gluttony,  and  idleness  ;  and 
frequently  aggravated  by  tumultuous  passions, 
which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  torch  by 
which  the  already  depraved  fluids  are  ignited. 

I  am  indebted  to  mere  accident,  as  I  shall  here¬ 
after  show,  for  having  relinquished  my  business  so 
soon  as  I  did  ;  indeed  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
an  ungrateful  patient,  a  man,  I  may  say,  destitute 
of  principle.  That  matters  not,  his  want  of  candour 
and  honesty  proved  a  help  to  me,  and  therefore 
T  will  not  complain.  I  can  now  say  that 

“  I  have  lived 

To - inherit  my  very  wishes. 

And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy; 
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All  difficulties  are  easy  when  they  are  known  ; 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.” 

Some  of  the  trade  thought  me  mad,  to  give  up 
a  business  which  was  being  conducted  so  pros¬ 
perously  ;  others  imagined  that  I  turned  doctor 
from  necessity,  my  business  not  answering.  I  will 
only  remark,  that  when  I  retired  I  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  tolerable  property,  acquired  in  the 
midst  of  many  difficulties,  by  industry,  applica¬ 
tion,  and  perseverance.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  stood  higher  in  Mark  Lane,  either  for  cor¬ 
rectness  or  punctuality  in  all  money  transactions, 
for  I  never  allowed  myself  to  be  in  debt  a  moment 
longer  than  the  custom  of  carrying  on  business 
compelled  me. 

“  Let  the  end  try  the  man.”  - 

To  return  to  my  narrative.  I  had  determined, 
as  I  have  previously  expressed  myself,  to  find  out 
if  possible,  a  safe  and  sure  remedy  for  the  gout. 
1  at  length  believed  that  I  had  succeeded,  and  all 
1  wanted  was  a  patient  to  try  my  experiment 
upon.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself :  I 
heard  of  a  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  suffering  dreadfully  from  this  torturing  dis¬ 
ease.  Off  I  started,  and  introduced  myself  to 
him,  stating  that  I  had  a  remedy,  discovered  by 
a  person  from  Devonshire,  which  I  thought  he 
would  find  of  serv  ice  if  he  would  try  it.  He  said 
he  would  try  anything,  for  so  great  had  been  his 
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sufferings,  that  he  had  often  wished  for  death.  1 
then  presented  him  with  the  first  pot  of  my  cele¬ 
brated  ointment,  and  gave  him  directions  to 
have  it  rubbed  well  in,  over  the  greater  part 
of  his  body,  particularly  the  joints,  loins,  and 
vertebrae. 

He  inquired  the  cost  of  the  ointment,  to  which 
I  replied,  that  if  he  found  it  beneficial,  the  maker 
would  be  satisfied  with  half  a  crown,  but  if  it 
failed,  he  would  not  expect  anything.  I  returned 
home,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  morning  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  from  him,  stating  either  its  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  In  the  afternoon  I  grew  terribly 
fidgetty  ;  that  day  passed,  the  next  came,  evening 
arrived,  but  no  intelligence  from  my  patient.  I 
could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  1  there¬ 
fore  sent  my  eldest  daughter  to  enquire  of  the 
gentleman  whether  the  ointment  had  afforded 
him  any  relief.  My  daughter  found  him  behind 
his  counter,  attending  to  business — I  left  him  in 
an  agony  of  suffering  upon  the  sofa !  She  deli¬ 
vered  her  message,  when  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
“  Tell  your  father,  Miss  Tilke,  to  have  the  old 
lady  who  made  that  ointment  up  from  Devonshire, 
and  she  will  soon  make  her  fortune.1’ 

The  reader  will,  in  some  degree,  enter  into 
my  feelings ;  my  delight  was  unbounded,  nor 
could  I  rest  till  I  had  paid  him  a  visit  also,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  effects  had  been 
such  as  1  anticipated.  My  utmost  desires  were 
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realized,  and  my  object  achieved.  My  discovery 
for  a  cure  of  the  ring-worm  had  previously  taken 
place. 

I  now  come  to  my  second  pot  of  ointment :  the 
same  person  sent  to  know  if  I  could  furnish  him 
with  another  pot  of  ointment  upon  the  same 
terms,  no  cure  no  pay  ;  he  wished  it  for  a  lady, 
a  friend  of  his.  I  sent  him  a  pot,  for  which  he 
charged  his  friend  two  and  sixpence,  and  put  the 
money  into  his  pocket.  A  few  days  after  this,  he 
sent  his  daughter  to  me,  saying  that  the  oint¬ 
ment  had  not  answered  :  it  had  been  applied, 
but  turned  the  arm  of  his  friend  so  black,  that  a 
surgeon  had  been  called  in,  who  expressed  a  fear 
that  she  must  lose  it.  1  was  much  alarmed  at 
this  report,  and  foresaw  all  the  horrors  of  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquest  before  my  eyes.  I  asked  the  mes¬ 
senger  who  the  lady  was,  and  where  she  lived  ; 
in  this  she  did  not  satisfy  me.  In  the  course  of 
my  enquiries,  however,  she  dropped  the  name  of 
“  Poulter.”  My  wife  was  from  home  at  the  time, 
but  when  she  returned,  I  asked  her  if  she  knew 
any  person  of  the  name  of  Poulter ;  she  replied 
in  the  negative,  but  a  short  time  afterwards,  in 
putting  away  some  tea,  she  found  the  name  of 
Poulter,  as  the  printer  of  the  wrapper.  She  com¬ 
municated  this  to  me,  and  I  immediately  started 
off  in  search  of  Mr.  Poulter’s  residence  ;  I  intro¬ 
duced  myself  to  him,  and  stated  the  cause  of  my 
intrusion.  From  that  moment,  Mr.  Poulter  and 
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myself  have  been  upon  terms  of  cordial  friend¬ 
ship.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  of  him — 

“He  is  a  just  man 

As  ever  my  conversation  coped  withal — 

Nay,  my  friend,  do  not  think  I  flatter.”* 

Having  stated  to  Mr.  Poulter  how  deeply  I 
regretted  that  the  ointment  had  produced  so 
distressing  an  effect,  he  replied,  “  Why,  Sir,  my 
wife  has  never  used  it,  as  she  is  under  medical 
treatment,  and  here  is  the  pot  of  ointment, 
(putting  it  into  my  hand,)  in  the  same  state  as 
when  I  received  and  paid  for  it.”  1  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  astonishment,  but  at  the  same  time 
my  mind  was  relieved  from  all  apprehension  of 
a  coroner’s  inquest.  When  I  had  entered  into  the 
details  of  the  fearful  message  I  had  received,  Mr. 
Poulter  was  fired  with  indignation,  and  at  my 
request,  promised  to  accompany  me  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  individual  who  had  not  only  tortured 

*  Whilst  this  work  was  in  the  progress  of  printing,  I  was  de¬ 
prived  of  my  devoted  friend.  He  had  for  some  years  been  afflicted 
with  that  insidious  disease,  Consumption,  which  at  length  carried 
off  its  victim.  On  the  morning  of  his  decease  he  sent  for  me,  and 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  not  leave  him  until  death  sepa¬ 
rated  us  ;  and  this  took  place  in  the  very  room  where  we  first 
met  many  years  before,  and  I  pray  that  our  next  meeting  may  be 
in  another  and  better  world.  My  friend  taught  all  present  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  good  man  to  die.  He  has  left  five  children,  now 
completely  orphans  (for  they  suffered  a  mother’s  loss  previously), 
and  depending  upon  their  own  resources  for  their  support.  This 
circumstance  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  shewing  my  regard  for 
the  parent,  by  acting  as  a  friend  towards  the  children,  as  far  as 
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iny  feeling’s,  but  for  the  paltry  sum  of  half  a 
crown  had  told  a  lie  of  the  worst  description. 

“  Thou  most  lying  knave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness.” 

However,  upon  reconsidering  the  subject,  Mr. 
Poulter  told  me  that  from  the  state  of  excitement 
1  was  in,  I  had  better  not  go,  and  asked  me  to 
leave  the  matter  in  his  hands ;  this  request  being 
made  with  much  kindness,  I  complied  with  it, 
deeming  his  course  the  most  judicious. 

He  promised  to  use  the  ointment  as  soon  as 
his  wife  was  out  of  the  doctor’s  hand  ;  the  day 

circumstances  will  allow.  His  humility,  both  in  life  and  death, 
was  perfectly  in  concord  with  the  following  beautiful  lines,  written 
by  my  favourite  poet : — 

“  No  longer  mourn  for  me,  when  I  am  dead, 

Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell. 

Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell. 

O  !  if  the  world  should  ask  you  to  recite 

What  merit  lived  in  me  that  you  should  love, 

After  my  death — dear  friend,  forget  me  quite. 

For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove. 

O  least  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 

That  you,  for  love,  speak  well  of  me  untrue  ; 

My  name  is  buried  where  my  body  is, 

And  lives  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end — 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend. 

Than  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  we  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 

Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  loving  breast.” 
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after,  however,  hearing  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Coleman,  was  suffering  from  his  old  enemy 
the  gout,  he  took  him  the  ointment,  and  requested 
him  to  use  it  according  to  my  directions;  he  did 
so,  and  although  the  attack  was  very  desperate,  he 
found  himself  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  effect  is  this 
said  ointment  designed  to  produce?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  it  is  not  an  anodyne,  but  a  stimulant, 
intended  to  open  the  pores  and  produce  copious 
perspiration,  and  by  that  means  dislodge  the 
depositions  which  are  dammed  up  between  the 
two  skins,  namely,  the  exterior  skin  and  the 
thinner  one  beneath  it.  This  was  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  Mr.  Coleman,  and  so  profuse  was 
the  perspiration,  that  his  family  became  alarmed, 
and  at  his  request  sent  for  me.  I  waited  upon  him, 
and  addressing  me,  he  said,  “  Mr.  Tilke,  I  have 
known  you  some  years  as  a  respectable  man,  and 
you  are  aware  that  I  am  the  father  of  a  large  family, 
therefore  let  me  ask  you,  have  I  anything  to  fear 
from  the  use  of  this  ointment?  if  you  say  I  have 
not,  I  shall  be  satisfied. ”  I  assured  him  there  was 
no  danger,  and  told  him  that  if  he  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  me  to  place  himself  entirely  under 
my  care,  I  would  engage  to  remove  his  pains. 
He  said  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  but  observed, 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  my  having  made 
medicine  my  study.  I  sent  to  my  house  for 
another  pot  of  ointment,  with  which  I  rubbed 
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him  well  from  head  to  foot,  after  which  1  gave 
him  some  pills,  made  of  mountain  flax ,  mint, 
savan ,  rue ,  and  holy  thistle ,  and  left  him  to  re¬ 
pose.  This  occured  on  a  Friday;  on  the  Tues¬ 
day  following,  he  walked  to  mv  house  in  1 1  iirh 
Street,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  had 
no  return  of  his  complaint,  although,  for  twenty 
years  previously,  he  had  been  an  almost  daily 
sufferer. 

I  begged  of  Mr.  Coleman  to  say  nothing  of 
the  matter,  as  I  did  not  wish  it  noised  abroad  ; 
this  injunction  he  positively  refused  to  respect, 
giving  as  his  reason,  that  it  would  not  be  just 
that  the  means  I  possessed  of  relieving  poor 
sufferers  like  himself  should  be  kept  a  secret. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  sent  every  gouty 
person  he  could  find  to  me  ;  many  of  them  lived 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and,  when  they 
came,  expressed  their  surprise  to  find  that  I  was 
what  is  called  an  Amateur  Doctor ,  not  knowing 
that  some  of  the  best  medicines  in  general  use  are 
in  reality  quack  or  amateur  medicines,  and  many 
of  them  are  daily  employed  by  practitioners  them¬ 
selves.  My  house  was  literally  beset  by  persons 
suffering  from  gout,  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to 
tremble  for  my  business ;  feeling  a  dread  lest  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  taken  of  this  fact,  to  trumpet 
up  something  new  against  me.  In  this,  I  was  not 
altogether  mistaken,  for  many  of  my  customers 
thought  it  strange  that  the  hands  which  were 
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employed  in  making  biscuits,  should  be  also 
engaged  in  rubbing  in  ointment  for  the  gout. 
Remarks  upon  this  subject  were  so  numerous, 
that  I  seriously  thought  of  giving  up  doctoring, 
and  pay  exclusive  attention  to  my  profitable 
occupation ;  thus  I  went  on  in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  for  at  least  two  years,  during  which  period 
I  made  nearly  £600  by  medicines,  fees  and 
presents.  During  this  time,  my  employments 
were  so  varied,  that  they  frequently  afforded  me 
some  little  merriment :  at  one  hour  I  was  in 
Mark  Lane  as  a  factor,  buying  and  selling — the 
next,  perhaps,  in  the  bed -room  of  some  noble 
patient — then  behind  the  counter  serving,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  a  carriage  probably  would  drive 
up  to  my  door,  bringing  some  patient  to  consult 
me.  All  this  was  profitable,  but  not  compatible. 

“If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels 

had  been  churches,  and  poor  men’s  cottages  princes’  palaces. - 

It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions. - 1  can 

easier  teach  twenty  what  where  good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one 
of  the  twenty  to  follow  out  mine  own  teaching.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.” 

At  length,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
finally  led  me  to  determine  upon  relinquishing 
my  business  as  a  baker.  The  two  honoured  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  names  1  received  liberty  to  men¬ 
tion  were  mainly  instrumental  in  leading  me  to 
this  determination.  1  mean  the  late  Lords  How- 
den  and  Robert  Seymour.  Lord  Howden  called 
to  consult  me  one  day,  at  the  time  my  mind  was 
labouring  under  suspense  from  indecision,  and 
the  encouraging  remarks  he  made  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  conversation  dissipated  all  my 
doubts. 

“He  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will.” 

He  was  pleased  to  remark,  “  Who  on  earth, 
Mr.  Tilke,  ever  made  a  baker  of  you  ?  you  are 
wasting  time  here  behind  the  counter,  for  with 
your  extensive  practical  medical  skill,  you  are 
qualified  to  move  in  a  far  more  useful  sphere  of 
life.  Leave  the  business  at  once ;  for  fame  and 
fortune  await  you.  But  pray  tell  me,  Tilke,  where 
did  you  pick  up  your  medical  knowledge  ?  Was 
it  in  a  dream,  or  did  that  good  lady  (courteously 
bowing  to  Mrs.  Tilke)  think  of  it  for  you?” 

i*  2 
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“  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well  you  did, 

And  with  it,  words  so  sweetly  composed, 

As  made  (the  advice)  so  rich  to  me.” 

I  informed  his  lordship  that  many  of  my  friends 
had  advised  me  to  take  the  same  step,  but  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  of  finding  a 
person  willing  and  able  to  take  my  business,  and 
give  me  its  worth.  1 1  is  lordship  remarked,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  “  Money  ought  not  to  be 
a  consideration;  therefore  let  it.  You  have  no 
business  here;  for  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not 
justified  in  permitting  your  valuable  services  to 
be  lost  to  a  profession,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
yon  may  be  so  extensively  useful.”  His  lord¬ 
ship’s  remarks  were  not  only  grateful  to  me,  but 
had  their  due  weight,  and  at  Christmas  the  same 
year,  1831,  I  left  my  house  and  business  in  High 
Street,  and  removed  a  few  doors  lower  down,  to 
No.  8,  Thayer  Street,  where  I  at  present  reside. 
Many  of  my  friends  recommended  me  to  go  into 
a  new  neighbourhood,  doubtlessly  from  the  best  of 
motives,  but  1  preferred  the  old  ground. 

“  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 

Take  each  man’s  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment.” 

My  transition  from  one  calling  to  another  was 
not  an  act  based  upon  speculation,  and  feeling 
as  I  did,  that  an  Englishman  is  respected  not 
only  for  the  station  he  fills  but  for  the  talents  he 
possesses,  I  resolved  to  remain  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  much  endeared  to  me,  and  in  which  I  had 
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acquired  the  little  reputation  I  then  enjoyed. 
Heroes  have  monuments  erected  to  their  memo¬ 
ries,  on  which  their  valorous  deeds  are  inscribed 
and  their  names  all  but  immortalized ;  in  the 
street  in  which  I  live,  there  is  scarcely  a  dwelling 
nor  a  post  which  does  not  remind  me  of  by-gone 
days,  bringing  to  my  remembrance  many  pleasing 
associations;  others  of  a  different  character  will 
sometimes  thrust  themselves  upon  my  notice,  but 
those  are  lost  under  the  influence  of  more  happy 
emotions.  r 

“  Can  such  things  be 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder  ?” 

When  1  look  back,  and  trace  from  step  to  step 
the  success  which  lias  attended  my  practice  in 
every  way,  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
kind  interposition  of  that  Divine  Being  who  has 
blessed  my  course  with  such  undeserved  pros¬ 
perity. 

I,  as  will  be  readily  admitted,  am  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  a  benevolent  and  liberal  class  of  friends. 

I  have  known  what  it  has  been  to  lie  under  many 
and  great  obligations,  and  know,  too,  the  value 
of  assistance,  if  given  when  required.  There  is 
many  a  man  who  would  be  delivered  from  the 
jaws  of  penury  and  a  vortex  of  ruin,  could  the 
aid  of  benevolence  be  commanded  ;  I  have  known 
numerous  instances  of  this  description.  Benevo¬ 
lence  may  always  be  exercised  without  injury  to 
one  s  own  interest ;  if  we  have  aught  to  spare,  let 
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iis  mete  it  out  according  to  our  ability,  and  if  it 
be  that  we  cannot  afford  to  offer  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance,  we  may  always  encourage  by  our  advice, 
and  aid  by  personal  exertion. 

No  man  is  truly  benevolent  who  acts  from 
sordid,  selfish  motives  ;  lie  who  looks  for  a  per 
centage  of  applause  for  his  deeds,  will  do  but 
little,  and  the  little  done  only  affords  wages  which 
he  puts  into  “  a  bag  with  holes.’  *  A  selfish  man 
will  never  shine  in  any  sphere  of  life  ;  the  predo¬ 
minant  passion  will  influence  all  his  actions  ;  he 
may  occasionally  acquire  a  little  animal  gratifi¬ 
cation,  but  will  ever  remain  a  stranger  to  those 
pleasurable  emotions  which  will  make  another 
person  thankful  to  Almighty  God,  for  enabling 
him  to  lessen  the  weight  of  human  care,  which 
rendered  his  neighbour’s  existence  a  burthen.  If, 
as  men  and  Christians,  we  were  thus  to  employ 
our  time,  and  suffer  our  consideration  to  be  en¬ 
gaged,  we  should  increase  the  sum  of  our  own 
happiness,  by  alleviating  the  misery  of  our  fel¬ 
lows.  By  these  means,  many  a  widow’s  heart 
would  sing  for  joy,  and  many  an  orphan  remem¬ 
ber  his  benefactors  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  application  of  these 
principles,  one  of  many  cases  just  now  occurs  to 
me,  in  which  1  bore  a  humble  part :  a  young 
tradesman,  a  hatter  in  my  neighbourhood,  was 
thrown  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  where,  after  lin¬ 
gering  long,  he  died.  The  poor  widow  and  her 


*  Hiiggai,  i.  6. 
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six  little  children  were  left  in  a  state  of  complete 
destitution,  for  her  husband,  through  no  fault  of 
his,  died  insolvent.  Myself  and  some  benevolent 
neighbours  formed  ourselves  into  a  committee, 
and  collected,  in  about  three  weeks,  upwards  of 
£120  pounds;  with  this  we  purchased  the  lease 
of  the  house  in  which  she  is  now  residing,  put  it 
into  a  suitable  state  of  repair,  and  laid  her  in  a 
stock  of  goods,  which  cost  about  £27.  Humanly 
speaking,  it  proved  her  redemption  ;  she  has  car¬ 
ried  on  an  increasing  business  for  nine  years,  and 
is  getting  a  very  respectable  livelihood.  I  do  not 
name  these  exertions  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
publicity  to  an  act  of  kindness  towards  an  unpro¬ 
tected  and  widowed  female,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  what  a  few  individuals  banded  together 
may  accomplish,  when,  perhaps,  separately  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  ;  at  least,  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  effect  any  permanent  benefit.  Here¬ 
in  we  see  how  much  is  done  by  various  societies 
— committees  are  formed,  and  great  things  are 
achieved  ;  but  few  work,  yet  all  help. 

“  I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 

Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 

Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood.” 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  remark,  that  gratitude  is  not  always  the  fruit 
of  obligation,  consequently,  in  a  general  way,  it 
must  not  be  looked  for ;  nor  must  our  exertions 
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he  limited,  nor  our  energies  damped,  by  the  want 
of  it.  Ingratitude  is,  indeed,  a  culpable  sin, 
whether  it  be  shewn  towards  God  or  man.  It  is 
calculated  to  shut  up  the  valves  of  human  kind¬ 
ness,  and  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  others  ;  but 
if  we  were  to  withhold  our  services  on  this 
account,  every  link  in  the  chain  of  society  would 
soon  be  severed,  and  that  active  benevolence 
which  imparts  a  charm  to  our  existence  would  be 
destroyed,  and  all  would  be  confusion,  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  disorder. 

“  Nought  so  becomes  a  man,  as  gratitude  for  good  received ; 
And  kindly  deeds  are  still  the  offspring  of  benevolence ; 
Whilst  he  with  whom  remembrance  dies  of  favours  past 
Is  vile  and  worthless.” 

Ungrateful  persons  are  unconscious  of  obliga¬ 
tions  :  they  are  the  first  to  contract,  and  the  last 
to  acknowledge  them.  A  singular  case,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  these  remarks,  came  within  the  range  of 
my  experience  a  few  years  since  :  it  was  in  a 
matter  of  arbitration,  a  course  recommended  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  litigating  parties 
were  two  master  bakers,  for  many  years  upon 
terms  of  intimate  accpiaintance  with  each  other, 
and  both  well  known  to  me,  and  they  agreed  to 
abide  my  individual  decision.  In  the  discharge  of 
my  duty,  I  strove  to  do  justice  to  both  parties. 
My  views  were  adopted,  and  a  legal  decision 
given.  1  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  adjudicate 
aright ;  I  gave  up  much  of  my  valuable  time  to 
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obtain  the  information  necessary  for  my  guidance ; 
and  what  was  my  reward  ?  a  conscious  sense  that  I 
had  acted  honestly  between  man  and  man.  I  gave 
offence  to  each,  and  lost  the  friendship  of  both. 

The  day  after  judgment  had  been  awarded,  1 
met  one  of  the  parties  in  Mark  Lane,  whom  1 

shall  designate  A - .  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 

feel  happy  that  the  unpleasant  business  had  ter¬ 
minated  ;  “  Yes,”  was  his  reply,  “  and  I  have  no 

doubt  that  Mr. - will  make  you  a  handsome 

present  for  your  services,  for  you  leaned  to  his 
side  throughout  the  whole  transaction.”  Within 
the  same  hour,  1  met  the  other  party,  whom  I 

shall  call  B - ,  to  whom  1  made  a  similar 

remark.  He  observed,  “Oh!  you  know,  Tilke, 

that  Mr. - and  you  were  acting  in  concert  one 

with  the  other  ;  every  one  could  see  that,  or  you 
would  have  awarded  me  £100  more  than  you 
have — but  1  suppose  you  understood  each  other.” 

“  This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.” 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  these  conflicting 
opinions,  from  persons  1  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  to  my  uttermost,  were  exceedingly  mortify¬ 
ing,  their  conduct  appeared  to  me  disgustingly 
ridiculous. 

“These  odd  fellows  must  have  had 

Their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary. 

*  *  *  * 

Their  blood  is  caked ,  ’tis  cold  ;  it  seldom  flows 
In  this  crusty  batch  of  nature.” 

Thus,  then,  may  we  rest  satisfied,  that  generous 
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actions,  although  entitled  to  regard,  are  not 
always  appreciated. 

“  Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 

Pride,  haughtiness, - ,  and  disdain  ; 

The  least  of  which 

Loseth  men’s  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain.” 

Although  a  large  circle  of  friends  highly  ap¬ 
proved  my  quitting  business,  others  were  as  much 
opposed  to  it,  particularly  some  of  my  medical 
acquaintances;  one  of  whom  very  kindly  hinted 
to  me,  that  if  I  embarked  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  he  should  drop  my  acquaintance.  He  car¬ 
ried  his  purpose  into  execution,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  others,  who  have  never  entered  my  house 
since  ;  but  in  this  they  only  injured  themselves, 
for  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  put  hundreds  of 
pounds  into  their  pockets,  of  which,  I  believe, 
they  are  now  quite  aware. 

“  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 

Some,  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 

And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpipe  ; 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they’ll  not  shew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.” 

A  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  was  among 
the  dissentients,  fearing  that  I  should  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  my  expectations,  one  day  sent  for 

me,  and  introduced  me  to  Dr. - ,  who  offered 

to  purchase  my  receipts  for  ring-worm  and  gout, 
as  well  as  ointments,  oils,  pills,  and  powders. 
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1  told  him  that  I  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  sell  the  receipts,  if  I  could  get  my  price, 
and  provided  that  my  inventions  were  carried 
into  practice.  He  expressed  himself  pleased  to 
find  me  in  this  mind,  and  asked  me  what  con¬ 
sideration  I  expected  ;  I  told  him  at  once  £  1,000. 
He  said  he  would  give  it  me,  if  I  would  be  bound 
in  double  the  amount  not  to  practice  in  medicine 
again.  I  replied,  that  as  far  as  it  regarded  those 
medicines,  I  would  give  any  security  not  to  use 
them  again,  if  he  would  be  bound  in  the  same 
amount  to  let  the  public  have  the  benefit  of 
them,  either  in  practice  or  by  sale  ;  but  for  ten 
times  the  amount,  I  would  not  be  such  a  traitor 
to  my  own  feelings  as  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
carrying  on  my  studies  in  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
an  object  of  lovely  contemplation  to  my  eye  ;  for 
although  chemical  experiments  had  discovered 
the  properties  of  minerals,  and  their  applications 
as  medicine,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of 
simple  herbs  in  pharmacy,  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.* 

*  I  have  since  learned,  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  buy  me 
out,  as  it  is  called,  and  these  are  my  comments  on  such  conduct : 
in  the  language  of  Shakspeare — 

“  If  one  should  be  the  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf. 

***** 

A  counterfeit,  which,  being  touch’d  and  tried, 

Proves  valueless.” 

***** 

(My)  suspicion  shall  be  all  stuck  full  of  eyes.” 
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1  imagine  that  no  person  having  respect  for 
the  authority  of  God’s  word  will  for  a  moment 
object  to  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make.  It  is 
written  that  God  “  givetli  medicines  to  heal 
our  sickness,”  and  I  would  ask,  what  medi¬ 
cines  were  in  use  for  nearly  five  thousand 
years  ?  those  only  which  were  converted  from 
herbs  alone. 

“  The  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment.” 

But  if  minerals  were  essentially  necessary  to 
cure  diseases,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume,  that  he  who 
provided  for  our  other  wants  would  have  given 
some  revelation  upon  the  subject  ?  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer,  that  any  express  revelation  was  given 
relative  to  the  use  of  herbs,  yet  I  may,  fearless  of 
contradiction,  state,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that  He 
who  motions  the  mind  to  good,  doubtlessly  di¬ 
rected  the  attention  of  ancient  practitioners  to  the 
study  and  use  of  herbal  or  vegetable  medicines, 
as  truly  as  he  gave  instinct  to  the  dog,  to  eat  one 
kind  of  grass  to  cure  sickness,  and  another  to  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

After  all,  this  is,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  to  err  with  the  Cullens,  Culpeppers, 
Gerards,  and  Thorntons,  of  more  modern  times, 
the  last  of  whom  went  down  to  a  premature 
grave,  unappreciated  as  a  physician,  because  he 
was  a  herbalist. 
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“  Heaven  is  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 
***** 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God ; 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven.” 

Having  entered  upon  my  new  abode  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  my  age,  I  resolved  to 
devote  the  whole  of  my  time,  and  give  the  best 
possible  attention  to  my  new  calling.  1  would 
here  remark,  that  during  the  fourteen  years  I 
was  in  business,  it  was  an  established  rule  both 
with  Mrs.  Tilke  and  myself,  that  we  would  never 
spend  a  useless  shilling,  nor  quit  our  business  for 
a  day,  till  we  had  acquired  a  sufficiency  to  enable 
us  to  retire  from  it  altogether.  To  this  resolution 
we  strictly  adhered.  Without  firmness  of  purpose 
a  man  may  be  compared  to  a  vessel  at  sea, 
without  either  a  pilot  or  a  rudder ;  man  must 
have  a  fixed  rule  of  action  if  he  would  be  useful 
in  his  day  and  calling.  I  can  look  back  upon 
many  past  scenes  and  temptations,  and  rejoice 
that  I  have  mercifully  been  kept  through  all. 

“  Headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe.” 

To  shew  how  rigidly  our  purpose  was  enforced, 
I  will  merely  state  that  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  likely  to  lose  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  fall 
of  flour  and  a  large  debt  owing  me,  we  agreed  to 
lessen  our  establishment ;  I  discharged  one  of  my 
foremen,  and  my  wife,  her  servant ;  in  a  few 
months,  however,  flour  rose  5s.  per  sack,  and  the 
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next  week  10s.  more,  so  that  I  cleared  some¬ 
thing*  handsome.  Upon  my  return  home  from 
Mark  Lane,  I  said  to  my  wife,  “  Well,  Nancy, 
you  may  now  hire  another  servant,  and  I  shall 
engage  another  foreman.”  This  should  shew 
us  how  desirable  it  is  for  all  persons  to  live 
within  their  income. 

“  When  we  mean  to  build. 

We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  : 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?” 

See  also  Luke  xiv.,  28,  29,  30. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  paid  my  last 
farewell  visit  at  Mark  Lane.  Mr.  N - ,  a  gen¬ 

tleman  from  whom  I  had  received  many  acts  of 
kindness,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest 
respect,  being  on  that  occasion  at  the  Castle  Inn, 
with  a  large  number  of  millers  and  factors,  was 
pleased  thus  to  announce  my  retirement  from  the 
busy  mart  of  speculation  :  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he, 
“  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you,  that  this  is 
the  last  day  our  friend  Mr.  Tilke  will  appear 
among  us,  for  he  is  about  renouncing  the  trade 
o f flour,  for  the  profession  of  flowers.  I  am  sure 
that  all  here  will  unite  with  me  in  wishing  him 
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that  success  to  which  industry  and  integrity 
entitle  him,  and  to  which  we  can  bear  testimony, 
he  having  been  a  constant  attendant  at  this 
market  for  the  last  fourteen  years  past.  It  is  a 
proud  moment  for  me  to  witness  his  leaving  us 
with  the  respect  to  which  his  character  is  entitled, 
th  e  more  so,  as  I  was  the  person  who  introduced 
him  here,  and  would  with  pleasure,  had  he  re¬ 
quired  it,  have  become  his  security  to  any  amount. 
I  can  only  add,  that  should  our  friend  not  find  his 
new  pursuit  so  profitable  and  agreeable  as  that 
which  he  has  been  persuaded  to  abandon,  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  welcome  his  return.” 
These  complimentary  remarks  were  quite  unex¬ 
pected,  but  not  unacceptable  to  me.  I  thanked 
my  friend  and  the  company  for  the  kindness  I 
had  experienced  at  all  times  at  their  hands,  and 
assured  them  that  although  the  prospects  before 
me  were  bright  and  encouraging,  1  left  my 
accustomed  pursuits  with  sincere  regret. 

Pardon  this  egotism,  gentle  reader,  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  being  my  own  bio¬ 
grapher ;  if  1  have  ever  dwelt  too  long  on  any  of 
the  brighter  shades  of  my  character,  frankly 
embrace  the  belief,  that  your  good  and  not  my 
own  aggrandisement  has  been  the  motive.  I  give 
you  credit  fora  deep  interest  in  my  future  welfare, 
and  thankful  am  I,  in  being  able  to  inform  you 
with  truth,  that  I  have  never  had  reason  to 
repent  the  change,  and  may  each  and  every  one 
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of  you,  in  that  sphere  of  life  into  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  you,  be  as  blessed  and  pros¬ 
perous  as  I  was  in  my  good  old  shop,  which  I 
never  can  pass  without  mingled  emotions,  and,  I 
trust,  proper  reflections. 

And  now  I  must  trespass  a  few  minutes  upon 
the  attention  of  my  younger  readers.  You  have 
accompanied  me  thus  far  in  my  varied  course, 
sometimes  cast  down,  at  others  elevated  by 
apparent  prosperity  ;  these  things  had  their  pecu¬ 
liar  effect  upon  my  feelings,  which  1  by  no  means 
wisli  to  disguise.  I  have  had  to  encounter  much 
persecution,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  that  I  have 
thrived,  for  1  have  been  enabled  to  pursue 
“The  even  tenor  of  my  way.” 

I  am  blessed  with  health,  as  well  as  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  kindness  of  a  large  circle  of  friends; 
1  am  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  as  much  happiness  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  men.  What  can  I  wish  for  more? 

“  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 

Nor  to  one  place  :  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  the  present  year  : 

Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad.” 

I  have,  too,  an  aged  and  revered  mother 
still  living;  my  father  has  gone  to  his  rest!  1 
would  exhort  you  most  fervently,  to  “  honour 
your  father  and  mother;  it  is  God’s  first  com¬ 
mandment  with  promise,”*  for  cursed  will  he  be, 


*  Ephesians,  vi.  2. 
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who  forsaketh  the  law  of  his  father,  or  despiseth 
the  counsel  of  his  mother.”*  As  sure  as  a  child 
disregards  the  counsel  of  his  parents,  so  surely 
will  he  in  his  turn  find  that 

“  Sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  is, 

To  have  a  thankless  child.” 

In  a  word,  he  who  thinks  to  serve  and  honour 
God,  without  honouring  his  parents,  is  led  away 
by  delusion.  “  If,”  says  St.  John,  “  we  love  not 
our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we 
love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen  and  if  we 
love  not  and  honour  our  parents,  whom  we  have 
seen,  how  can  we  love  and  honour  God  whom 
we  have  not  seen.  It  may  be  safely  laid  down 
as  a  fact,  to  which  there  are  but  few  exceptions, 
that  a  disobedient  child  will  never  make  either  a 
good  husband  or  a  good  wife — unless  perchance 
the  grace  of  God  shall  effect  a  change  of  heart. 

My  young  ambition  led  me  to  wish  for  great 
things,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  not  been 
disappointed.  My  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  have 
been  brought  into  active  operation,  so  that  I  can 
speak  not  only  of  what  I  think,  but  what  1  know  ; 
my  services  have  been  blessed  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  an  affectation  of  humility  to  assert  to  the 
contrary,  for  it  was  not  until  many  years  of  fre¬ 
quent  trials,  and  these  attended  with  success,  that 
I  dare  think  myself  equal  to  such  an  undertaking. 

Proverbs  i.  8  ;  vi.  20.  Read  the  first  nine  chapters. 

Q 
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“  What’s  to  come  is  still  unsure.” 

Although  many  narrow-minded  individuals 
may  think  that  I  had  better  have  kept  to  the 
calling  in  which  I  spent  several  years  of  my  life,  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  the  success  atten¬ 
dant  upon  my  present  practice  proves  it. 

“  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 

By  fearing  to  attempt.” 

I  cpiite  agree  with  a  reverend  writer,  where  he 
says,  “  The  loss  of  one  practical  fact  to  the  public 
is  a  robbery ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  how  a  man 
can  answer  to  his  conscience,  having  indolently 
deprived  the  world  of  that,  which,  if  commu¬ 
nicated,  might  have  added  to  the  safety  of  a 
fellow  creature.”  Be  encouraged,  my  young 
friends,  fearlessly  to  grapple  with  all  real  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  act  honestly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
that  will  not  only  bring  you  peace  at  the  last, 
but  ensure  you  a  participation  in  those  bound¬ 
less  felicities  which  are  the  promise  of  a  future 
state  of  being. 

“  To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  !  ” 

1  now  enter  upon  my  new  career,  commencing 
January  1st,  1832,  and  with  my  readers’  permis¬ 
sion  am  their  humble  servant,  Samuel  Westcott 
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Tilke,  at  the  Medical  and  Steam-Bath  Establish¬ 
ment,  No.  8,  Thayer  Street,  Manchester  Square. 

“  I  come, 

And  I  beseech  you  hear  me,  who  profess 
Myself  your  loyal  servant — your  physician,* 

Your  most  obedient  counsellor  ;  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils. 

Than  such  as  most  seems  yours.” 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  domestic 
afflictions,  my  path-way  for  the  last  eight  years 
past  has  been  irradiated  with  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  and  happiness ;  and  the  success  of  my 
practice  has  by  far  exceeded  my  fondly  cherished 
expectations.  Methinks  some  one  of  my  readers 
may  exclaim,  “  what  a  lucky  fellow  P  Yes,  I  have 
been  fortunate,  gentle  reader,  but  I  have  had  a 
hill  to  climb  of  difficult  ascent,  and  if  the  summit 
has  not  been  as  yet  attained,  I  am  high  enough 
to  be  delighted  with  the  prospect  before  me.  In 
my  progress  through  life,  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  little  matters  which  too  many  persons  affect  to 
despise  and  educated  men  are  not  accustomed  to 
regard.  I  possess  not  the  learning  to  be  acquired 
in  our  schools  ;  the  school  of  nature  is  God’s  own 
university,  and  is  my  “Alma  Mater and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  lessons  given  in 

*  Some  persons  may  declare  that  I  have  no  claim  to  the  title 
of  physician  ;  but  if  my  friend  Walker  is  correct,  I  must  be  one, 
for  in  his  dictionary  he  describes  it  as  “  one  who  professes  the  art 
of  healing ” — this  I  not  only  profess,  but  accomplish. 
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her  sacred  groves  are  all  calculated  to  elevate 
the  best  and  noblest  powers  of  the  mind  ;  those 
powers  which,  if  duly  expanded,  rightly  value 
and  consistently  appropriate  the  talent  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  keeping.  If  we  keep  in  the  path  of 
duty,  we  become  what  God  is  pleased  to  make 
us  ;  if  we  leave  it,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  remain 
what  we  have  made  ourselves. 

These  thoughts  I  acquired,  as  must  have  been 
seen  (see  page  65),  while  young,  and  struggling 
with  the  world.  Youth  is  the  only  time  when 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  active  and  elastic ; 
our  feelings  are  fresh,  and  our  imagination  lively. 
I  have  already  written  pretty  freely  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  self  knowledge,  and  I  will  now  only  add, 
that  he  who  is  blessed  with  it  has  a  good  capital, 
or  stock  in  trade,  with  which  to  embark  in  life, 
and  possesses  a  wonderful  advantage  over  him 
who  has  merely  the  learning  of  the  schools. 

To  a  certain  extent,  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  a  writer,  who  has  said,  “  We  are  ourselves 
the  source  of  our  own  honour  or  disgrace.”  This 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense ; 
inasmuch  as  I  have  known  many  a  man  who  has 
sustained  an  unavailing  conflict  with  a  tide  of 
overwhelming  difficulties.  It  is  true,  a  few  in¬ 
stances  do  occur  of  talent  finding  a  road  to  fame, 
in  spite  of  poverty  and  every  other  barrier  which 
opposes  their  progress  ;  but  they  are  very  rare, 
and  for  one  man  of  genius  who  emerges  from  the 
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darkness  which  surrounds  him,  hundreds  go  to 
their  graves  in  neglect  and  poverty.  I  have  known 
men  of  very  superior  abilities,  whose  attainments 
have  suffered  a  perpetual  eclipse. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  that  the 
major  part  of  mankind  are  themselves  the  cause 
of  their  own  suffering.  Let  a  young  man  just 
entering  upon  life  carefully  analyse  character ; 
he  will  find  two  persons,  perhaps,  entering  into 
business  with  equal  advantages,  or  under  corres¬ 
ponding  disadvantages ;  the  one  is  devoted  to 
pleasure  (falsely  so  called),  neglects  his  business, 
is  an  associate  with  the  frequenters  of  taverns,  a 
debater  on  subjects  connected  with  political 
quackery ;  a  voracious  hearer,  or  noisy  relater  of 
some  new  thing,  he  greedily  swallows  the  bait 
of  delusive  commendation,  and  pampers,  to  the 
destruction  of  both  body  and  soul,  a  vitiated  taste 
in  vicious  and  demoralizing  pursuits. 

“We  play  the  fool  with  Time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit 
in  the  clouds  and  mock  us.” 

He  will  perceive  another  who  is  intent  upon  im¬ 
proving  his  condition  ;  whose  aim  is  to  provide 
the  comforts  of  life;  who  has  learnt  the  art  of 
“  gathering  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be 
lost,”  and  who  spends  not  one  penny  needlessly, 
lie  will  “early  rise  and  late  take  rest;”  where 
business  is  to  be  done,  there  is  he  to  be  found  ; 
where  his  interests  are  involved,  there  will  dili¬ 
gence  and  patience  rivet  his  attentive  solicitude. 
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Time  is  his  wealth,  he  dare  not  waste  it;  it  is  his 
road,  he  dare  not  leave  it ;  it  is  his  beacon,  he 
must  keep  his  eye  upon  it.  My  favourite  Shaks- 
peare  thus  expresses  himself : — 

“  The  clock  never  upbraids  with  the  waste  of  time. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Time  is  the  old  Justice  that  examines  all  offenders.” 

The  society  of  the  dissipated,  intemperate,  pro¬ 
fligate,  and  sensual,  he  shuns  as  he  would  a 
demon  ;  relaxation  is  sought  only  to  assist,  and 
valued  for  its  use,  not  for  its  own  sake.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  circle  surrounding  him  ;  his  own 
fire-side  has  charms  and  attractions  he  cannot 
find  elsewhere ;  he  lives,  whilst  he  lives,  beloved 
— and  when  he  dies,  his  bier  is  bedewed  with  the 
tears  of  affection,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  by 
those  who  venerate  the  example  he  bequeaths  to 
others. 

Oh  !  what  a  contrast  of  character  is  here  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  how  widely  different  the  results  which 
spring  from  different  pursuits.  My  young  reader 
may  rest  assured,  that 

“  I  draw  the  likeness  true,  and  not  as  fancy  paints 

and  those  who,  like  myself,  have  passed  nearly 
half  a  century  in  life  will  pronounce  me  right. 

“  Oh  !  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may  do  !  what  men  daily 
do  !  not  knowing  what  they  do  !” 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


“  I  hold  the  world  but  as  a  world : 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part.” 

When  I  left  my  former  occupation  of  life,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  public  favour  in  a  new 
character,  most  persons  will  readily  believe  that 
I  did  so,  more  or  less  at  a  venture  ;  but  although 
my  little  bark  was  launched  in  hopeful  anxiety, 
1  have  to  bless  God  that  neither  shoals  nor  quick¬ 
sands  have,  as  yet,  endangered  her  safety.  Had  it 
so  turned  out,  that  the  reverse  had  been  the  case, 
I  should  have  returned  to  my  former  avocation, 
and  have  been  content  to  pursue  it  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  neither  would  any  feeling  of  my  heart  or 
mind  been  outraged  by  so  doing.  I  trust  I  have 
too  much  sound  and  common  sense,  to  let  any 
paltry  feeling  of  disappointed  vanity  interfere  with 
the  welfare  of  myself  and  family.  It  is  true,  I 
felt  the  change  greatly,  and  was,  at  first,  ex¬ 
tremely  uncomfortable  in  the  direct  violation 
which  all  my  long-formed  habits  had  to  undergo ; 
but  an  increasing  number  of  patients  gave  me 
constant  occupation,  and  relieved  me  of  a  tedium 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  insupportable. 
M  any  persons  in  the  higher  walk  of  life,  who 
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would  not  consult  me  as  a  baker,  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  my  medical  care  in  my  new  abode. 

Up  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  1 
had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  a  steam-bath,  the 
use  of  which  was  intended  to  form  a  principal 
feature  in  my  practice.  However,  I  set  to  work, 
and  constructed  one,  with  which,  rude  as  it  was, 
I  commenced  operations.  I  invented  also  a  port¬ 
able  steam-bath,  to  use  at  the  residences  of  my 
patients.  A  model  of  this  bath  has  been  for  some 
years  exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  both 
safe  and  effective.  This  bath  supplied  the  place 
of  those  I  am  now  using,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  nearly  every  room  in  my  house,  and  all  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  boiler  of  ten-horse  power. 

I  found  that  visiting  patients  at  their  respective 
abodes  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  time  ;  I  therefore  fitted  up  apartments 
for  invalids,  and,  except  in  a  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  have  adhered  to  the  rule  of  having 
patients  under  my  own  eye  and  roof. 

My  fi  rst  patient,  under  a  new  state  of  things, 
was  a  gentleman  afflicted  with  confirmed  chronic 
rheumatism,  accompanied  with  a  slight  attack  of 
paralysis.  In  his  case  I  had  to  put  in  force  my 
whole  battery  of  agents,  and  the  short  space  of 
time  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  effect  a  complete 
cure  astonished  my  friends  and  delighted  myself. 
My  next  patient  was  a  gentleman  recommended 
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to  me  by  the  Countess  of  L - ,  who  had  lost 

the  use  and  power  of  his  limbs  for  eight  months ; 
in  one  week,  sceptical  as  some  of  my  readers  may 
feel  upon  the  subject,  he  became,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  sound  man,  and  is,  at  the  present 
hour,  one  of  my  staunchest  and  best  friends. 

Thus  patients  poured  in  from  town  and  country, 
and  the  repute  which  success  won  for  me  drew 
down  upon  my  poor  head  vollies  of  denunciations 
from  the  medical  profession,  legitimately  so  called. 
It  could  not  be  endured  that  a  person  like  myself, 
unsanctioned  by  diploma  and  unlicensed  by  the 
faculty,  should  dare  to  cure  diseases  which  were 
classed  among  the  incurables.  Goaded  by  un¬ 
manly  opposition,  I  am  aware,  that  in  my  work 
on  Gout,  &c.,  I  have  spoken  in  no  very  measured 
terms  of  reprehension,  of  the  order  of  persons 
who,  prompted  by  envious,  jealous,  and  unmanly 
feelings,  ridiculed  and  maligned  my  practice.  I 
say  unmanly,  because  I  exercised  no  hocus  pocus 
means.  I  had  nothing  to  conceal,  no  charm  to 
whisper,  nor  any  delusion  to  keep  up.  With  the 
medical  profession  1  have  always  acted  with  the 
greatest  candour,  and  1  am  now  bound  to  record, 
that  after  some  years  of  experience,  I  have  not 
only  received  from  them  the  most  friendly  sup¬ 
port,  but  from  very  many  flattering  testimonials 
to  my  practice  ;  nay  more,  in  several  instances, 
patients  have  been  sent  to  me  by  medical  men. 
Moreover,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  I  cannot 
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refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  I  have 
had,  as  in-door  patients,  three  physicians  and 
five  surgeons. 

I  cannot,  perhaps,  embrace  a  more  suitable 
opportunity  than  the  present,  in  which  to  express 
my  belief,  that  taking  the  medical  profession  as  a 
whole,  they  constitute  an  influential,  intelligent, 
and  gentlemanly  portion  of  society.  Of  some 
whom  I  class  with  the  exceptions,  I  entertain  a 
different  opinion ;  and  those,  perhaps,  who  had 
not  or  have  now  a  bone  to  lose,  were  the  first  to 
snarl  at  me.* 

“  He  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in,  such  may  rail 
against  great  buildings.” 

Although  the  steam,  or  vapour  bath,  is  so 
essential  to  my  mode  of  practice,  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  bed  apparatus,  in  order  to  keep  up 

*  In  proof  of  this  fact,  I  will  state  a  case  that  came  to  my 
knowledge  while  this  work  was  in  the  press.  I  have  had  a  great 
number  of  patients  from  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  whom  I  have 
been  very  successful.  This  has  drawn  down  upon  me  “  sweet 
praise,”  by  a  poor  weak-headed  man,  wTho  has  no  better  feelings 
than  the  dog  in  the  manger.  This  is  the  result  of  genuine 
ignorance  :  yet  some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  ignorance 
is  not  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule,  since  it  is  more  a  misfor¬ 
tune  than  a  fault ;  but  I  hold,  that  when  men  pretend  to  excel  in 
any  trade  or  profession,  their  practice  showing  most  glaringly 
their  ignorance,  and  numbers  of  the  afflicted  being  sufferers  by  it, 
surely  nothing  can  be  a  more  proper  subject  for  ridicule  than 
such  a  man.  who  richly  merits  the  bitter  lash  of  satire.  Me- 
thinks  I  hear  him  say. 


“  Touch  me  not  so  near.” 
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the  action  upon  the  surface  which  my  baths  are 
intended  to  produce.  To  accomplish  this,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  invention  of  a  Spirit  Lamp,  which 
occasioned  me  much  anxiety,  great  trouble,  and 
a  vast  expense.  I  need  not  speak  of  this  novel 
invention,  further  than  to  point  out  its  use  ;  for 
such  of  the  faculty  who  have  seen,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  used  it,  have  spoken  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms  of  its  utility.  The  following  is 

Yet  I  shall  in  this  case  administer  it  only  in  a  mild  dose,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  body  for  which  it  is  intended  is  so  full  of 

“  Foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours,” 

that  I  wish  to  give  but  a  mild  shock  to  the  poor  patient,  that  he 
may  find  he  has  (to  use  a  common  allegory)  gained  nothing  by 
his  motion  but  the  hearty  laugh  of  his  neighbours  and  old  patients, 
who  begin  to  think  that  Dame  Fortune  sometimes,  in  her  wan¬ 
ton  moments,  places  some  men  in  situations  which  her  sister 
Dame  Nature  never  qualified  them  to  fill.  To  prove  this,  I  would 
invite  this  man  to  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  publish  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy.  My  medical  works  and  my  successful  practice  have  for 
a  long  time  been  before  the  public,  who  have  already  passed  their 
verdict  upon  me.  Let  this  disappointed,  envious  compounder  of 
those  monitors  of  death,  calomel  and  prussic  acid,  be  tried  by  the 
same  test.  I  would  remind  him  of  the  old  French  proverb, 

“  On  ne  cherche  point  a  prouver  la  lumiere.” 

My  friend  Shakspeare  is  just  whispering  in  my  ear  words  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  contempt  I  feel  for  such  a  man  : — 

Had  I  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  should’st  have  it  to 
buy  gingerbread  ;  thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit ;  thou  pigeon  egg 
of  discretion.  That  thou  wert  but  my  son  :  what  a  joyful  father 
would’st  thou  make  of  me.  (In  thee)  I  smell  false  Latin  :  dung¬ 
hill  for  unguent.” 
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an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  medical  gentleman 
upon  the  subject : 

“  The  more  I  witness  the  good  effects  of  your  extraordinary 
and  clever  little  Camphorated  Bath  (or  Bed  Lamp),  the  more  I 
am  surprised  that  you  do  not  make  its  usefulness  known  by 
advertisements  at  this  moment,  when  the  prevailing  disease  of 
influenza  is  sweeping  away  thousands  from  the  land ;  its  use  is 
invaluable.  I  am  sure  no  person,  medical  or  non-medical,  would 
be  without  one,  if  they  were  once  to  know  its  value.” 

I  here  introduce  an  engraving  of  the  Lamp, 
that  those  who  have  never  seen  it  may  form  some 
idea  of  its  construction.* 


*  This  Lamp  is  likewise  exhibited  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  as 
well  as  two  domestic  instruments  of  my  invention,  by  which 
costiveness  and  its  consequences  may  be  prevented,  with  a  dcs- 
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I  sometimes  use  it  preparatory  to  the  patients 
taking  a  vapour  bath,  sometimes  subsequently  ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  I  recommend  its  free  use, 
where  patients  cannot  come  to  my  house.  The 
manner  to  prepare  and  use  it  is  this  : — take  off  the 
wire  guard,  unscrew  the  burner,  and  put  one 
ounce  of  camphorated  spirit,  or  of  my  medicated 
spirit,  into  the  receiver ;  supply  it  with  a  cotton 
wick  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which  will  burn  for  at  least  an  hour,  a  time  suffi¬ 
ciently  long,  if  the  pores  open  freely.  When  used, 
the  patient  must  lie  on  his  back,  having  the  lamp 
placed  between  his  knees,  which  ought  to  be 
half  drawn  up,  resting  a  knee  on  each  side  of  the 
wooden  top,  the  bed-clothes  being  supported  by 
two  small  sticks,  one  on  either  side  the  person, 

criptive  drawing  by  my  daughter  of  the  digestive  organs,  stomach, 
intestines,  and  colon,  showing  how  disease  may  arise  from  indi¬ 
gestion  caused  by  purgative  medicine,  how  this  is  occasioned,  and 
from  which  cause  the  constitution  suffers.  I  would  refer  those 
who  wish  for  further  information  to  my  “  Random  Reflections 
on  Indigestion,  Gout,  Bilious  Complaints,  &c.,’’  where  I  have 
named  and  accounted  for  a  variety  of  causes  inducing  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  I  have  also  described  the  incon¬ 
venience  to  which  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  are  subjected  by 
the  pressure  of  the  distended  colon  against  them,  interrupting 
their  natural  functions.  I  have  written  in  the  plainest  language, 
that  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  because  I  know  that  persons, 
generally,  are  more  ignorant  on  this  subject  than  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  possible,  knowing  how  much  it  is  connected  with  their 
health. 
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in  order  to  rarify  and  medicate  as  great  a  portion 
of  space  as  possible,  and  to  allow  the  hot  air  to 
pass  over  the  stomach.  The  patient  must  lie 
within  blankets,  and  have  an  oil-cloth  placed 
between  the  quilt  and  blanket,  with  the  clothes 
well  tucked  in  all  round,  especially  about  the 
neck,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hot  air  escaping. 

The  lamp  being  removed,  the  patient  is  not 
permitted  even  to  put  his  hands  out  of  bed,  till 
perspiration  has  entirely  subsided,  which,  upon 
the  removal  of  the  oil-cloth,  will  be  found  com¬ 
pletely  condensed  upon  its  under  surface.  Such 
is  my  mode  of  using  it,  and,  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  here  given,  may  be  easily  employed  in  a 
private  family.* 

Among  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  the 
lamp  may  be  usefully  applied,  I  would  name 
cholera,  influenza,  violent  colds,  obstructed  pers¬ 
piration,  gout  and  rheumatism,  both  chronic 
and  acute.  In  most  cases  of  approaching  gout, 

*  I  have  this  lamp  always  on  sale  at  my  Establishment,  price 
3 5s.,  with  full  directions  for  using  it.  A  kind  friend  and  patient. 
Major - ,  who  has  entirely  cured  himself  of  a  severe  rheuma¬ 

tism  of  man))'  years  standing  with  the  above  lamp,  has  given  me 
a  very  useful  hint,  which  I  will  transmit  to  my  readers.  He 
says  :  “  When  I  use  your  bed  lamp,  I  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat 
or  bedgown,  flannel  drawers,  woollen  stockings,  and  flannel  night¬ 
cap.”  This  so  entirely  met  my  views,  that  all  I  shall  say  on  the 
subject  to  those  who  use  my  lamp,  is,  “  Go  thou,  and  do  like¬ 
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the  symptoms  may  be  subdued,  and  where  an 
attack  has  commenced,  it  will  give  immediate 
relief,  the  patient  taking  at  the  same  time 

1  tea-spoon  full  of  elixir  of  paragoric, 

3  ditto  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 

in  a  warm  infusion  of  elder  flowers. 

The  lamp  may  also  be  used  for  warming  beds, 
at  a  very  small  cost  (spirit  of  wine  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  medicated  spirit),  as  well  as  for  warming 
carriages,  or  airing  beds  or  small  rooms. 

To  return  more  directly  to  my  narrative : 
many  of  my  friends  wished  me  to  publish  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  nature  of  my  practice.  I 
believed,  myself,  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to 
me,  but  1  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  becoming  an 
author  as  well  as  a  doctor,  especially  as  I  should 
have  to  encounter  the  criticism  of  at  least  thirty 
thousand  medical  men  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity.  Besides,  1  was  well  aware,  that  my  being 
a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  man  would 
but  ill  suit  the  taste  of  many  who  were  more 
accustomed  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect ,  than 
from  effect  to  cause .  However,  I  at  last  yielded, 
and  in  July  1832,  published  my  first  little  work, 
entitled  “  Observations  on  the  nature  of  Gout, 
and  diseases  of  the  Scalp.5'  The  profession  were 
on  the  tip-toe  of  anxiety  to  see  what  the  ex-baker 
would  say  on  two  diseases  which  they  must 
admit  has  ever  been  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
profession. 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  having  appeared  in 
print,  and  advanced  doctrines  at  issue  with  the 
general  practitioners,  I  became  the  subject  of 
many  remarks  among  the  profession.  Some  took 
a  favourable  view  of  what  others  considered 
to  be  monstrous  and  absurd  innovations,  and 
very  many  who  approved  of  my  suggestion  thought 
it  impracticable  to  put  my  theory ,  as  they  called 
it,  into  practice.  A  short  time  only  passed  away 
before  an  event  took  place  under  novel  and 

peculiar  circumstances.  Lord  -  and  Sir  C. 

D - ,  patients  of  mine,  one  day  called  upon 

me,  with  an  invitation  from  Sir - ,  the  chair¬ 

man  of  a  certain  medical  board,  asking  me  to 
attend  one  of  their  sittings  in  order  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  my  method  of  treating  one  of  the 
diseases  alluded  to  in  the  aforenamed  publica¬ 
tion.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  proposal,  and 
remarked,  “Why,  Sir  Charles,  surely  you  are  too 
old  a  soldier  to  be  thus  imposed  upon ;  what  can 
such  a  board  want  with  me,  except  it  is  to  be 
mirthful?  which  you  know,  would  not  exactly 
suit  my  taste.”  He  again  urged  me  to  go,  but 
this  I  positively,  although  politely,  refused  to 
do.  I  was  invited  a  second  time,  and  again 
declined ;  a  third  time  he  came  to  me,  and  said, 

“  Tilke,  from  what  you  know  of  me,  do  you 
think  it  likely  that  any  man  or  class  of  men  can 
have  any  design  to  offend  me,  by  putting  an 
affront  upon  you  ?  I  have  pledged  myself  to  that 
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Board  that  you  will  have  no  objection  to  answer 
any  question  fairly  put  to  you  upon  the  disease  of 

- ,  and  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal  to  go,  I 

shall  be  taunted  by  the  Board,  who  will  say  that 
my  friend  Tilke  was  afraid  to  meet  a  Medical 
Board.”  This  was  a  home-thrust  at  me,  and  I 
replied,  “Sir  Charles,  present  my  compliments 
to  the  Board,  and  say  that  I  will  do  myself  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  them  at  any  time  or 
place.” 

The  next  board-day  was  appointed  for  my 
examination,  and  having  arrived  at  the  institution 
I  was  ushered  into  an  ante-room,  where  I  found 
twenty  or  thirty  persons,  most  of  them  medical 
men,  waiting  to  appear  at  the  same  Board  which 
I  was  about  to  visit  so  much  against  my  inclina¬ 
tion.  1  sent  in  my  card,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  minutes  “  Mr.  Tilke’s”  name  was  called 
by  the  servant  in  waiting.  I  motioned  to  follow 
him,  and  in  an  instant  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me.  I  overheard  their  whisperings  of,  “Is  that 
the  man  who  was  a  baker?  well,  how  very  odd, — 
what  can  he  want?” — Reader,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  flock  of  sheep  gather  up  in  a  circle,  and 
stare  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  ewe  or  dog? 
If  you  have,  1  need  not  further  describe  the 
scene  which  ensued.  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Board,  consisting 
of  fourteen  medical  gentlemen ;  they  received 
me  with  great  courtesy,  and  having  been  re- 
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requested  to  take  a  seat,  the  chairman  addressed 
me,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  following 
words:  “  Mr.  Tilke :  perhaps  an  apology  is  due 
to  you  for  soliciting  your  attendance  here  to-day, 
but  several  gentlemen  belonging  to  this  Board, 
from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  have 
spoken  so  highly  of  yourself  and  your  mode  of 
practice,  that  the  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  state 
that  we  much  wish  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  a  disease  prevailing  in 
the  establishment  over  which  we  preside,  and 
which  has  resisted  every  effort  we  could  devise  to 
check  it.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  ask,  if  you  have 
any  objection  to  answer  any  questions  the  Board 
may  put  to  you  relating  to  this  disease  and  your 
mode  of  cure?”  I  replied,  “Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  I  should  be  totally  devoid  of  feeling, 
were  I  not  deeply  impressed  with  the  kind  and 
friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  receive  and  address  me.  I  only  fear  that  my 
too-partial  friends  have  promised  more  for  me 
than  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  accomplish ; 
nevertheless,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
answering  any  question  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board  to  put  to  me,  on  any  medical  subject ; 
but  I  must  beg  of  you,  that  in  putting  those 
questions  you  will  use  as  few  technical  expres¬ 
sions  as  possible. 

‘  (You)  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.’ 

At  the  same  time,  should  not  my  answers  appear 
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as  explicit  as  they  ought  to  do,  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  candour  to  tell  me  so.”  We  entered 
upon  our  subject,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
never  spent  a  more  agreeable  hour  in  my  life;  in 
a  word,  1  found  myself  surrounded  with  gentle¬ 
men,  and  so  amicably  was  the  inquiry  conducted, 
that  I  felt  myself  quite  at  ease.  Before  we  sepa¬ 
rated,  an  order  was  given  to  me,  and  a  note  of 
introduction  to  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  before  alluded  to,  with  a  request  that  1 
should  examine  into  the  various  cases  and  report 
my  opinion.  On  this  occasion  I  made  some  new 
friends,  who  promised  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  serve  me.  Could  I,  with  propriety, 
have  gone  more  minutely  into  detail,  my  reader 
would  not  be  surprised  at  my  being  gratified.  I 
will  conclude  by  merely  stating,  that  many  of 
those  gentlemen  have  frequently  sent  me  patients. 

At  this  time  (1833),  an  occurrence  took  place, 
to  which  I  have  already  made  allusion  (p.  19),  and 
of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully,  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  old  birds  are  sometimes  to  be  caught 
with  chaff,  and  that  wicked  deeds  are  not  always 
to  be  concealed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  my 
poor  father  failed  in  business  in  1799,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  solicitor  was  appointed  to 
settle  and  arrange  matters  between  my  father 
and  his  creditors;  this  was  effected,  it  is  true, 
but  by  the  arrangement  my  father  was  ruined, 
the  creditors  cheated,  and  the  lawyer  enriched.  It 
would  almost  appear  next  to  an  impossibility  that 
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a  transaction  so  gross,  nefarious  and  wicked, 
could  have  evaded  both  detection  and  punish¬ 
ment — yet  so  it  was.  My  father’s  property  was 
said  to  be  sold,  but  the  creditors  were  not  paid, 
Mr.  Lawyer  declaring  that  he  had  no  assets. 
Such  a  declaration  led  many  of  the  creditors  to 
believe  that  my  father  had  deceived  them,  and, 
unfortunately,  not  one  among  them  could  afford 
to  lose  the  amount  of  his  demand,  nor  had  they 
the  means  of  going  to  law.  I  had  for  years  endea¬ 
voured  to  unmask  this  piece  of  villany,  when  at 
length  an  advertisement  for  a  sale  of  the  property 
fell  into  my  hands,  a  literal  copy  of  which  is 
given  below,*  and  from  which  will  be  gathered 


*  TO  BE  SOLD,  IN  FEE, 

AT  AN  AUCTION, 

To  be  held  for  that  purpose,  at  the  New  Inn,  in  Sidmouth, 
On  WEDNESDAY  the  17  th  day  of  APRIL,  1799, 

By  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 

A  MESSUAGE  or  DWELLING-HOUSE, 

WITH  A 

COMMODIOUS  BAKE-HOUSE, 

(In  which  are  two  Ovens  with  patent  stoppers,) 

Outhouses,  Courtlage,  and  Garden,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  SIDMOUTH,  a  much  frequented  Watering-Place,  and 
an  excellent  situation  for  business,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Joel  Tilke,  Baker. 

ALSO  in  FEE, 
one  undivided  moiety  of 
THREE  DWELLING-HOUSES, 

Bake-house,  Malt-house,  Barn,  Stables,  and  other  Buildings  and 
Offices,  with  a  large  Court-yard,  Garden,  thriving  Orchard, 
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the  fact  of  my  being  justified  in  stigmatizing  the 
character  of  so  bad  a  man  with  the  strong,  but 
appropriate,  designation  of  villanous. 

“  One  whose  hard  heart  (was)  buttoned  up  with  steel. 

^  vL»  vU 

«T^  *T»  *T*  *T* 

Who  had  resisted  justice 

And  therefore  law  shall  give  him  further  trial 

Than  the  severity  of  the  public  voice. 

Which  he  so  sets  at  naught.” 


and  one  Close  of  Pasture  Land,  containing  in  the  whole,  about 
two  Acres  ;  situate  in  the  best  part  of  the  village  of  NEWTON 
POPPLEFORD,  about  three  miles  from  Sidmouth,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Tilke  and  Others.  One  of  the 
Houses  and  Malt-house  are  now  in  hand,  and  the  other  parts 
are  now  subject  to  a  term  of  years,  determinable  on  the  death 
of  a  person  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  at  a  small  reserved  rent. 

ALSO, 

For  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  ninety- nine  years,  determinable 
on  the  death  of  three  young  healthy  persons, 

ONE  UNDIVIDED  MOIETY  OF 

A  NEW-BUILT  DWELLING-HOUSE, 

Situate  also  in  the  village  of  NEWTON  POPPLEFORD,  and 
adjoining  the  last- mentioned  Premises. 

ALSO,  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

On  the  same  day  precisely  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 

At  the  Dwelling-house  of  the  said  Joel  Tilke  in  SIDMOUTH, 

ALL  THE  REMAINING 

HOUSEHOLD  and  other  GOODS, 

And  articles  of  trade  of  the  said  Joel  Tilke, 

Amongst  which  are  a  good  Bolting  Mill  complete,  a  set  of 
Trucks,  Jackie,  Blocks  and  Ropes,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
Articles  ;  also  a  serviceable  Horse,  and  Horse  Tackling. 
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I  consulted  two  legal  gentlemen  in  London, 
who  expressed  their  opinion  to  the  effect  that  a 
mere  advertisement  of  sale  would  not  be  evidence 
sufficient  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years  (thirty- 
four),  to  warrant  them  in  recommending  me  to 
institute  a  legal  inquiry;  but  bearing  in  mind,  that 

“Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just,” 

gave  me  the  encouragement  and  confidence  to 
attack  one  of  the  most  crafty  and  slippery  lawyers, 
which,  I  think,  England  ever  produced  ;  Shaks- 
peare  alone  could  paint  him  in  his  true  colours. 

I  determined,  if  possible,  to  unkennel  the  fox. 
However,  I  should  here  state,  that  although  1 
took  a  prominent  and  active  part  in  this  affair, 
my  elder  brother,  Joel,  was  the  person  whose 
place  it  was  to  have  instituted  proceedings,  but 
to  this  he  expressed  himself  averse,  after  the 
legal  opinions  we  had  received. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  had  never  been  sold,  and  if  any  such  portion 
were  freehold,  it  would  fall  to  my  brother,  my 
father  dying  intestate.  I  had  but  little  hope  of 
getting  much,  but  even  that  little  1  knew  would 
be  acceptable  to  such  of  the  creditors  as  were 
then  living  ;  besides,  i  was  spurred  on  by  the 
desire  of  proving  that  my  parent  had  possessed 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  property  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  all  just  demands. 


“  Father  !  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  thee.” 
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“  By  my  life,  an  you  were  double  and  treble 

A  lawyer,  I  have  no  pity  of  thy  age — I’ll  beat  thee.” 
****** 

“  Methinks  thou  art  a  general  offence, 

And  every  man  should  beat  thee.” 

One  day  I  offered  to  purchase  my  brother’s 
birthright,  although  not  with  a  mess  of  pottage  ; 
in  other  words,  to  purchase  his  chance.  This 
proposal  roused  him,  and  he  at  once  consented  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  me,  provided  that  I  would 
first  enter  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  share 
the  proceeds,  if  any,  as  well  as  the  expenses.  To 
this  proposal  I  most  readily  assented,  and  every¬ 
thing  being  arranged,  I  wrote  to  inform  him  that 
all  was  ready,  and  that  I  had  taken  places  for 
him  and  myself  by  one  of  the  western  coaches  to 
go  down  to  Devonshire.  I  had  likewise  pro¬ 
mised  to  make  him  acquainted  with  my  plan  of 
operation  whilst  on  our  journey,  he  consenting  to 
leave  everything  in  my  hands,  and  follow  out  my 
bidding.  I  felt  happy  in  the  prospect  before  me. 
In  this  undertaking  I  felt  I  was  vindicating  my 
father’s  wrongs  ;  that  I  stood  out  in  society  as 
the  son  of  a  “  poor  father  ( plundered ).” 

At  length  we  started  upon  our  somewhat  ad¬ 
venturous,  but  not  hopeless  campaign.  We  arrived 
at  Sidmouth,  in  Devon  ;  few  persons  knew  us,  and 
none  our  business,  as  we  were  somewhat  incog. 
We  immediately  set  ourselves  to  work,  making 
numerous  and  cautious  inquiries ;  but,  as  might 
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be  expected  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  lew 
persons  were  living’  who  knew  anything  of  the 
transaction.  Previously  to  my  leaving  home,  I 
had  found,  among  my  poor  father’s  papers,  an 
agreement,  signed  by  himself,  an  Oliver  Tucker, 
and  the  lawyer.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
turn  these  signatures,  or  that  part  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  which  they  were  affixed,  to  some  account. 
1  thought,  with  lago, 

“  This  may  do  something.” 

I  well  knew  the  man  we  had  to  deal  with,  and 
felt  no  compunction  in  having  recourse  to  an 
artifice  expedient  and  justifiable.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  lawyer  would  never  see  strangers 
until  they  had  communicated  to  him  the  nature 
of  their  business — this,  at  first  sight,  appeared  in 
the  light  of  a  difficulty.  At  length,  having  set  our 
wits  to  work,  we  determined  upon  looking  out 
for  some  confidential  friend  who  knew  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  would  go  with  us.  We  found  such  an 

individual  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  - ,  who 

readily  consented,  not  only  to  take  us,  but  to 
remain  with  us  during  our  interview,  to  be  a 
witness,  if  necessary,  to  what  passed.  He  was  to 
introduce  us  as  friends  of  his,  who  wished  to 
have  some  conversation  with  the  lawyer.  We 
made  this  kind-hearted  man  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  our  business,  and  he  promised  us  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  although,  as  he  said,  he 
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should  make  to  himself  a  bitter  enemy ;  “  Yet,” 
said  he,  “  the  respect  I  had  for  your  father  will 
render  that  a  trifling  consideration  with  me.” 

Everything  was  now  determined  upon,  and  I 
had 

“  Screwed  my  courage  to  the  sticking  place 

although ,  as  must  be  seen,  1  am  not  easily 
daunted  when  I  have  such  painful  parts  to  enact, 
for  “  patience  and  perseverance”  is  my  motto. 
Our  friend  was  admitted,  and  we  stood  aside  till 
he  was  about  entering,  when  we  were  quickly  at 
his  heels  ;  following  him,  we  came  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  individual  1  had  long  wished  to  see. 
And  here,  I  confess,  I  want  the  pencil  of  Hogarth 
to  depict  the  scene  which  ensued  :  there  stood 
the  guilty  man,  at  last  detected,  and  about  to  be 
punished  ;  here  my  brother  and  myself,  bold  and 

confident  in  conscious  integrity,  while  Mr.  - 

stood  by,  an  astonished  spectator  and  witness, 
alternately  eyeing  both  parties. 

1  must  acknowledge,  that  an  involuntary  thrill 
ran  through  my  frame,  and  for  an  instant  I  was,  at 
the  sight  of  the  delinquent,  almost  convulsed 
with  conflicting  emotions ;  but  I  soon  gathered 
myself  up,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  apart  from 
all  vanity,  that  neither  a  Garrick,  a  Kemble,  a 
Kean,  nor  a  Young,  ever  played  their  respective 
parts  with  greater  effect  than  did  the  lawyer  and 
myself;  each  had  his  own  purpose,  each  his 
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character  to  sustain.  How  shall  I  describe  him  ? 
I  must  quote  the  muse  of  Avon,  not  daring  to 
trust  myself. 

“  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  sere ; 

Ill-faced,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  everywhere  ; 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind; 

Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind.” 

The  idea  is  strikingly,  not  to  say  sublimely  deli¬ 
neated,  that 

“  Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all.” 

Many  an  one,  whose  conscience  stings  him  to 
the  very  quick,  often  attempts  to  shield  himself 
under  the  influence  of  flimsv  declamation  or 
vaunting  bravado. 

“  I  have  heard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 

Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene, 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently, 

They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 

kU  vi.  ^  vty  viv  vl/ 

'f*  'T*  'V*  *T'  «T* 

“  I’ll  observe  his  looks ;  I’ll  touch  him  to  the  quick, 

I  knew  my  course.” 

Without  loss  of  time,  I  thus  addressed  the 
said  gentleman  :  “  1  presume,  Sir,  that  I  have 

the  honour  of  addressing  Mr. - ?”  he  nodded 

assent;  “  in  the  first  place,  Sir,”  I  proceeded,  “  I 
have  to  apologize  for  the  liberty  we  have  taken 
in  troubling  you  with  this  interview ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  readily  make  allowances  for 
such  boldness,  when  I  inform  you  that  we  are 
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actuated  by  a  feeling  of  kindness  towards  a  poor 
widow,  who,  with  her  family,  once  resided  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Her  name  is  Tilke,  once  a  resi¬ 
dent  at  Sidmouth,  now  in  London ;  we  also 
reside  in  London,  but  having  business  in  Devon, 
we  are  anxious  to  serve  her  if  we  can.  You  are 
doubtlessly  aware,  that  she  is  principally,  though 
not  solely,  supported  by  her  children.  She  be- 
liev  es  that  there  is  a  balance  of  an  account,  due 
to  her  late  husband,  yet  in  your  hands,  arising 
out  of  the  sale  of  some  property  which  you  under¬ 
took  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors; 
and  the  purpose  of  our  visit  is  to  ascertain  if  you 
hold  any  such  funds  in  your  hands.  If  it  be  but 
a  sovereign,  it  will  be  acceptable,  and  we  have 
got  your  neighbour,  to  whom  we  are  known,  to 
accompany  us,  in  order  that  you  may  be  satisfied 
of  our  respectability,  and  place  such  balance  in 
our  hands.” 

He  replied,  “  Bless  me,  Sir,  this  application 
astonishes  me ;  the  transaction  to  which  you 
refer  occurred  more  than  thirty  years  since,  yet 
it  shews  the  kindly  feeling  of  you  both  towards 
this  poor  woman,  in  making  the  present  applica¬ 
tion.  Her  husband  has  been  dead,  I  believe,  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
never  expected  to  hear  any  more  of  the  affair, 
i  he  fact  was,  gentlemen,  that  the  poor,  silly, 
unfortunate  man  found  himself  in  difficulties,  and 
consulted  me. 
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“  The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 

And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore, 

When  you  should  bring  the  plaister.” 

“I,  as  a  friend,  recommended  him  to  make 
over  his  property  to  his  creditors  ;  he  took  my 

advice,  and  appointed  myself  and  a  Mr.  B - 

trustees  ;  but  as  Mr.  B -  never  acted,  I  was 

compelled  to  act  alone,  and  did,  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty,  everything  in  my  power  to  benefit 
both  parties.  Everything  was  disposed  of  at  a 
public  sale,  and  all  the  proceeds  paid  away.  I 
can  well  remember  that  it  did  not  amount  to  five, 
shillings  in  the  pound.  In  fact,  I  felt  so  much 
for  the  poor  man  and  his  creditors,  that  I  never 
made  out  a  bill  of  my  own  expenses.  ” 

“  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

O  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath.” 

So  far  so  good  ;  I  had  got  him  far  enough  to 
meet  my  wishes.  This  was  an  encouraging  begin¬ 
ning.  Looking  my  friend  (my  brother)  hard  in 
the  face,  J  said  “There,  Sir,  this  is  just  what  I 
told  you  ;  I  knew  it  would  turn  out  to  be  some¬ 
thing  such  as  this  good  gentleman  has  kindly 
described.”  Turning  again  to  the  lawyer,  I  said, 
“We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  you  have  given  us;  but  as  Mrs.  Tilke  may 
not  be  satisfied  with  our  statement,  taking  the 
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case  in  the  light  in  which  you  have  placed  it, 
will  you  excuse  me  if  1  put  a  few  other  questions 
to  you  ?  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  had  any  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  your  hands  for  which  you  have  received 
rent  so  far  back  as  1807  ?”  to  which  he  replied, 
“  Certainly  not ;  and  I  again  repeat,  that  every¬ 
thing  was  disposed  of  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  I 
did  not  obtain  five  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
creditors.”  1  put  various  other  questions  to  him, 
and  thought  it  time  to  shift  the  scene,  and  play  a 
different  character. 

With  some  degree  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
importance,  I  pulled  out  of  my  pocket  the  roll 
of  paper  before  alluded  to,  and  said,  “  Pray, 
Sir,  had  you  ever  any  transactions  with  a  person 
named  Oliver  Tucker,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Tilke,  in  any  business  ?”  He  replied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  “  Should  you,”  I  again  asked,  “  know 
Tuckers  writing  if  you  were  to  see  it  ?”  he 
answered,  “  Yes.”  Then  unfolding  my  papers 
carefully,  I  produced  Tucker’s  signature,  and 
holding  it  to  him,  I  asked,  “  Is  that  his  ?”  he 
answered,  “  Yes,  that  is  Tucker’s  signature.”  I 
then  carefully  turned  to  the  next  signature,  and 
asked,  “Do  you  know  that,  Sir?”  to  which  he 
replied,  “  Yes,  that  is  Mr.  Tilke’s.”  Upon  pro¬ 
ducing  the  third,  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his 
own,  and  immediately,  with  some  degree  of 
energy,  inquired  where  I  got  that  paper,  and 
requested  to  see  it  in  his  own  hand.  With  much 
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gravity,  I  folded  up  the  papers,  and  returned 
them  to  my  pocket,  saying,  “  On  no  account, 
Sir,  can  I  allow  you  to  have  a  nearer  inspection 
of  these  papers.”  Upon  this  his  suspicion  that  all 
was  not  right  began  to  dawn,  and  he  protested 
against  answering  any  more  questions. 

“  Conscience  makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  man  cannot  steal,  but 
it  accuseth  him.” 

“  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  Sir,”  I  replied,  “  that 
you  should  ;  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  already  acquired.  x4nd  now,  Sir,  the 
time  is  come  for  us  to  assume  our  real  character ; 
and  had  it  been  practicable  to  have  obtained  the 
information  you  have  given  us  in  a  due  and  pro¬ 
per  manner,  we  should  have  scorned  to  have 
adopted  the  course  we  have;  but  men  of  crooked 
principles  and  treacherous  habits  must  be  dealt 

with  in  their  own  wav.” 

•/ 

“  The  righteousness  of  the  benefit 
Defends  the  deceit  from  reproof ; 

What  think  you  of  it  ?” 

I  then  proceeded:  “Allow  me,  Sir,  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  gentleman  to  you,  as  my  eldest  brother, 
Mr.  Joel  Tilke;  and  know,  Sir,  that  we  are  the 
sons  of  that  man  whose  ruin  and  family  sufferings 
you  are  answerable  for.  The  day  of  retribution  is 
at  length  arrived,  and  you,  Sir,  may  well  gaze 
and  tremble  too  ;  look  at  us,  Sir, — can  you  recog¬ 
nize  in  us  the  sons  of  that  poor  woman  whom 
you  so  relentlessly  deceived,  when  you  got  pos- 
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session  of  my  father’s  residence?*  Providence, 
Sir,  lias  been  more  kind  than  you,  and  that  day 
will  come,  when  the  grave  shall  give  up  its  dead, 
when  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  shall  meet 
face  to  face  before  the  tribunal  of  a  justice-dis¬ 
pensing  God.”  He  frequently,  but  unavailingly, 
attempted  to  interrupt  me ;  but  the  effort  was  feeble, 
for  a  guilty  conscience  half  paralyzed  his  tongue. 

“  Oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled.” 

“  You,”  I  went  on  to  say — “  you  state  that  you 
disposed  of  the  proceeds  of  my  father’s  property; 
this  is  utterly  false  ;  most  of  the  property  which 
you  disposed  of  was  sold  by  private  contract.  The 
house  my  father  built  opposite  the  New  Inn,  at  Sid- 
mouth,  you  sold  in  this  way  to  Captain  Pile,  now 
of  that  town,  for  the  sum  of  £300,  and  you  have 
been  receiving  rents  for  some  of  the  property  up 
to  1 807 ;  and  up  to  the  present  time,  not  a  farthing 
has  ever  been  paid  to  my  poor  father’s  creditors, 
with  the  exception  of  one  guinea,  to  a  poor  man 

named  Thomas  C - ,  now  living  in  Sidmouth 

workhouse,  to  whom  my  father  was  indebted. 
Now,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  although  one  Joel 
Tilke  is  dead,  there  is  a  Joel  Tilke  living,  and  he 

*  My  mother  has  this  very  day  (August  7th  1839)  described 
to  me  the  artifice  that  this  cruel  man  practised,  to  induce  her  to 
give  him  possession  of  the  house ;  but  with  all  his  trickery,  he 
could  not  persuade  her  to  sign  away  her  interest  in  the  property. 
In  point  of  law,  she  can  now  sue  him  for  her  rights,  in  the  same 
way  as  my  brother  did. 
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has  a  brother,  too,  who  will  part  with  everything' 
he  possesses,  that  he  may  make  you  disgorge  some 
of  your  ill-gotten  wealth.  Do  you  think  it  is  to 

» 

be  forgotten  how  often  my  poor  father  trudged 
the  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  entreat  you,  when 
in  an  extremity  of  distress,  to  advance  him  a  few 
shillings,  and  after  giving  him  perhaps  a  pint  of 
cider  and  plenty  of  promises,  you  have  repeatedly 
sent  him  away  broken  hearted,  to  his  unhappy 
family  ? 

‘  No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity.’ 

“  Now,  Sir,  in  the  name  of  my  brother,  and  in 

the  presence  of  Mr.  - ,  I  demand  that  you 

shew  us  how  you  became  possessed  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  you  have  just  admitted  to  have  had  in  your 
possession;  or  to  whom,  and  in  what  way  you 
disposed  of  it,  and  here  are  live  sovereigns  for 
your  trouble.”  The  reply  was,  and  that  in  a 
feeble  voice,  “  Gentlemen,  you  have  taken  me  so 
by  surprise,  that  I  know  not  where  to  find  the 
papers.”  “  1  am  aware,”  I  answered,  “  that  it 
may  take  you  some  little  time  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
as  well  aware,  that  you  are  in  a  very  unfit  state 
to  do  so  now  ;  but  we  will  allow  you  four  days, 
to  procure  the  information  we  require.”  He 
declared  it  would  take  him  two  months  to  obtain 
the  information  we  required,  upon  which  I  laid 
my  card  upon  his  table,  and  said,  “  Now,  Sir, 
unless  you  furnish  us  with  the  information  which 
we  are  determined  to  obtain,  we  shall  file  a  bill  in 
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Chancery  against  you,  and  compel  you  to  render 
a  strict  account.  Remember,  Sir,  you  have  not  our 
silly  father,  as  you  but  just  now  called  him,  nor 
his  silly  creditors,  to  deal  with.”  So  saying, 
we  left  him  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  our 
friend,  who  immediately  sat  down,  and  recorded 
all  that  he  could  remember  of  what  had  trans¬ 
pired. 

This  being  done,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
employ  a  solicitor  upon  the  spot,  and  accordingly 

called  upon  Mr.  C - ,  who  was  furnished  with 

full  particulars,  and  received  our  instructions. 
By  this  arrangement  our  solicitors  were  enabled 
to  act  in  town,  and  communicate  with  their  pro¬ 
fessional  brother  upon  the  spot,  and  within  reach 
of  the  wretched  old  man  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking.  When  I  returned  to  my  bed-room 
this  night,  what  were  my  feelings? — heartfelt  pity 
for  the  man  whose  exposure  I  was  bound  to  make. 

“  O  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens — 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch — 

O  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 

That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  poor  man’s  soul, 

And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


“  Then  I’ll  look  up  ; 

My  fault  is  past.  But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  (plunder). 

That  cannot  be  ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  (deed), 

My  (craft),  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  (wealth). 

May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence’s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 

And  oft  ’tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law  :  hut  ’tis  not  so  above  : — 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature;  and  we  ourselves  compelled. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence.” 

In  a  few  days  we  returned  to  town,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  our  visit  to  Devonshire.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  our  solicitors,  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Randall,  were  instructed  to  write  for  the 
required  account;  they  did  so,  but  no  answer  was 
returned  ;  again  they  wrote,  still  no  reply.  Con¬ 
sequently,  without  any  more  delay,  a  bill  was  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  notice  was  served 
upon  the  old  boy  by  our  Devonshire  solicitor. 
This  step  had  the  desired  effect,  for  by  return  of 
post,  he  addressed,  not  our  solicitors,  as  he  should 
have  done,  but  myself — a  copy  of  the  letter  is 
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given  below.*  This  communication  to  me  was 
advisedly  left  unnoticed,  upon  which  he  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  indulgence  of 
six  months,  to  enable  him  to  render  a  proper 
account ;  the  request  was  granted,  and  at  the  end 

*  “  Sir  :  2 5th  March,  1833. 

“  I  was  rather  surprised  to-day,  by  receiving  a  sub¬ 
poena  to  appear  in  Chancery,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Joel  Tilke  (I  pre¬ 
sume  your  brother),  and  the  more  so  as  I  told  you  and  your 
brother,  when  you  called  on  me,  that  I  would,  as  soon  as  I  could 
find  the  papers,  send  you  the  account  required  ;  but  that,  as  I  was 
particularly  engaged  in  business  which  I  could  not  lay  aside,  I 
could  not  then  set  about  the  search.  The  great  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  and  my  papers  having  been 
some  years  since  removed  from  my  house  in  a  confused  state,  by 
the  occasion  of  fire,  I  do  not  know  where  to  put  my  hand  upon 
the  papers  relating  to  the  concern.  I  have  no  wish  to  involve 
your  family  or  the  concern  in  a  suit  in  Chancery.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  to  say,  that  if  you  and  your  family  feel  disposed  to  let  this 
business  be  arranged  in  an  amicable  way,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to 
meet  it,  and  with  that  view,  I  have  to  propose,  that  all  further 
proceedings  in  the  suit  shall  be  abandoned,  and  that  I  will,  in  the 
course  of  two  months,  furnish  all  the  accounts  in  my  power,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  make  such  a  search  for  the  papers,  as  will 
enable  me  so  to  do  ;  and  without  them  I  can  give  no  distinct 
information  on  the  subject,  so  many  years  having  elapsed.  Re¬ 
questing  the  favour  of  an  answer, 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

****** 

“  To  Mr.  S.W.  Tilke, 

“  8,  Thayer  St.,  Manchester  Square.” 

Why  send  this  letter  to  me  ?  Oh !  I  was  the  man  who  had 
alarmed  him,  and  no  doubt  was  always  in  his  sight  and  thoughts, 

S  2 
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end  of  that  period,  he  forwarded  his  account  to 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Randall,  in  which  he  made  a 
charge  of  £45  5s.  1  cl.  for  his  own  expenses.  This 
report  he  was  required  to  put  into  Court,  and 
swear  to ;  not  wishing  to  take  the  consequences 
of  so  doing,  he  addressed  the  under- written  letter 
to  them.*  The  compromise  proposed  our  res- 

sleeping  or  waking.  The  story  about  the  fire  was  a  mere  excuse, 
for  it  was  not  near  his  house  ;  neither,  upon  inquiry,  had  any 
papers  ever  been  removed  from  it.  He,  however,  made  good  the 
old  adage,  “  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw.”  Observe 
his  sophistry — “  I  have  no  wish  to  involve  your  family  or  the 
concern  in  a  suit  in  Chancery;”  how  very  modest!  Speaking  of 
the  papers,  he  says,  “  without  them  I  can  give  no  distinct  infor¬ 
mation.”  Why,  it  would  appear  that  I  had  frightened  all  the 
“  dura  mater  ”  out  of  his  cranium,  which,  the  learned  say,  is  the 
seat  of  memory.  I  need  not,  however,  suppose  my  readers  are 
equally  alarmed,  and  therefore  remind  them  of  the  minute  parti¬ 
culars  with  which  this  lying  lawyer  favoured  me  upon  our  first 
interview,  even  to  there  only  being  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  to  his  generously  giving  the  whole  of  his  time  and  labour 
for  nothing.  Had  such  really  been  the  case,  I  would  have  pro¬ 
posed  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  this  short  but 
pithy  inscription  : 

“  Here  lieth  the  only  immaculate  lawyer  that  ever  lived.” 

*  “  Gentlemen  :  “  1 9th  October,  1833. 

“  Allow  me  to  propose  the  payment  of  £200,  by  way 
of  bringing  this  business  to  a  close:  say  £160  for  plaintiff’s 
family,  and  £40  for  costs.  This  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  accepted, 
as  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  you  wish  to  press  hard  upon  a 
professional  man,  and  one  who  has  passed  a  long  professional  life 
with  reputation,  and  I  can  assure  you  had  never  any  intention  to 
withhold  the  money  from  the  creditors  ;  they  would  have  been 
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pectable  law  advisers  would  not  notice.  Further 
correspondence  ensued,  and  at  length  he  made 
another  offer,  which  our  solicitors  advised  us  to 
accept,  for  good  and  cogent  reasons,  all  of  which 
I  need  not  here  enumerate.  It  was  not  our  wish 
to  injure  the  innocent  ;  and  had  my  brother 
insisted  on  his  claim  on  the  freehold  property, 
which  had  many  times  changed  owners,  great  con¬ 
fusion  would  have  arisen.  That  property  could 
not  have  been  disposed  of  without  my  mother’s 
consent. 

As  I  have  detained  my  readers  some  time  in 
treating  of  this  affair,  I  w  ill  conclude  by  merely 
stating,  that  as  soon  as  my  brother  and  myself 
had  received  the  money,  we  again  started  off  to 

paid  immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  premises  to  Mr.  Hare,  in 
1807,  if  they  had  applied  for  it ;  and  so  the  business  rested,  till 
the  application  made  by  the  plaintiff  and  his  brother,  when  I 
told  them  I  would  furnish  them  with  the  accounts  as  soon  as  I 
could  find  the  papers,  which  I  intended  to  do,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  Mr.  Samuel  Tilke  left  with  me  his  card  of  address.  I  have 
never  made  any  interest  of  the  money,  nor  has  it  been  of  any 
advantage  to  me. 

“  If  the  plaintiff  wall  allow  me  to  settle  writh  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  creditors,  I  wall  immediately  proceed  to  do  it,  and 
also  pay  the  costs. 

“  This  proposition  is  to  be  without  prejudice. 

“  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

•  “  Your  most  obedient, 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  To  Messrs.  Hill  and  Randall, 

“  Welbeck  Street,  London.” 
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Devon  in  search  of  the  creditors.  Some  had  been 
for  years  in  the  silent  grave,  and  their  names 
almost  forgotten  ;  in  others  we  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  the  descendants  of  the  second  generation. 
One  individual  we  sent  for,  and  upon  his  making 

his  appearance,  I  asked  him  “  Is  your  name - 

to  which  he  replied,  “  Yes,  that  is  my  name.”  1 
said,  “  Pray  do  you  remember  the  late  Mr.  Tilke  of 
Sidmouth  ?” — “  Yes,  Sir.”  “  H  ow  much  did  he  owe 
you?” — “About  £15,  Sir.”  “Well,”  I  replied, 
“you  shall  be  paid.” — “Never,  Sir,”  rejoined  he, 
with  some  degree  of  warmth,  “aslongasthat  rogue 
of  a  lawyer  has  the  property  in  his  power;  had  it 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tilke,  we  should 
all  have  been  paid ;  for  many  a  time  has  he  given 
me  little  presents,  when  I  knew  him  to  be  in 
want  himself.”  The  poor  old  man  burst  into 
tears;  this  was  a  painful  scene  for  us  to  witness. 

I  said  to  the  poor  old  fellow,  “  Come,  my  friend, 
cheer  up,  we  have  news  to  tell  you,  which  will 
make  your  old  heart  leap  for  joy;  we  have  come 
all  the  way  from  London  to  pay  the  amount  due 
to  you  by  Mr.  Tilke.”  For  a  moment  the  poor 
gray-headed  old  man  was  motionless  and  speech¬ 
less,  at  length  he  asked,  “  Pray,  gentlemen,  who 
are  you  ?”  To  which  I  replied,  “  What !  do  you  not 
recollect  us?  1  am  Samuel,  and  this  gentleman, 
Joel  Tilke,  the  sons  of  your  old  friend.”  He 
seized  each  of  us  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  action  and  voice,  said,  “  What!  you  two 
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gentlemen  Joel  and  Samuel  Tilke  ?”  and  looking 
at  myself,  he  remarked,  “  why,  you  can  never  be 
that  little  dapper  Sam  who  used  to  ride  at  the 
races  on  Pick  Hill.”  I  assured  him  I  was,  and 
reminded  him  of  many  a  thrashing  he  had  given 
me  for  running  over  his  garden.  Let  this  suffice, 
the  money  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  mutual 
friend,  who  supplied  him  with  little  comforts  as 
he  needed  them. 

It  was  a  pleasing,  though  painful  duty,  in  some 
respects,  that  we,  two  brothers,  so  long  after  the 
decease  of  our  father,  should  thus  travel  together 
over  our  and  his  native  place,  where  we  had  all 
suffered  so  much,  and  at  that  distance  of  time 
endeavour  to  rescue  his  name  from  ignominy  and 
reproach.  Many  interesting  circumstances  took 
place  during  our  sojourn,  which  I  must  pass  by ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  making  a  few  remarks  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  the  lawyer’s  letter  sent  to  Hill  and 
Randall.  Read  his  tender  appeal  to  their  feelings  : 
“  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  you  wish  to  press 
hard  upon  a  professional  man,  and  one  who  has 
passed  a  long  life  with  reputation.”  Concerning 
my  father’s  affairs,  to  wit,  he  says  again,  he  never 
had  “any  intention  to  withhold  the  money  from 
the  creditors,  and  they  would  have  been  paid  if 
they  had  applied  for  it.”  In  reply  to  this,  I  can 
only  state,  that  some  of  the  poor  men  who  were 
in  the  greatest  need,  told  us,  that  had  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  they  so  frequently  had  traversed 
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between  their  own  homes  and  his  been  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  times  of  their  application,  it  could 
not  have  amounted  to  less  than  two  hundred 
miles,  and  yet  they  never  obtained  a  farthing; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  continual  reiteration  that 
there  was  nothing  for  them.  Then  observe  his 
modest  disinterestedness  :  “  1  have  never  made 
any  use  of  the  money,  nor  has  it  been  of  the  least 
.  advantage  to  me.”  What  an  opportunity  lost! 
for  thirty-four  years  the  interest  and  compound 
interest  also  were  unavailable ;  no  doubt  he  locked 
all  he  received  up  in  his  iron  chest,  and  sate, 
“  like  Patience  on  a  monument,”  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  creditors  to  come  and  receive  their 
own.  It  must  have  been  extremely  trying  to  re¬ 
main  in  statu  quo  the  weary  space  of  thirty-four 
years,  and,  as  I  like  to  put  the  best  construc¬ 
tion  I  can  upon  the  actions  of  all  men,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  poor  Channon  called 
upon  him  (March  1st  1801),  when  he  would  not 
leave  without  receiving  something,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  obtained  one  guinea — I  say  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  at  that  time  he  had  mislaid  the 
key  of  the  said  iron  chest,  which  must  have  been 
a  source  of  great  mortification  and  vexation  to 
him,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  been  so  happy 
to  have  given  this  poor  day-labourer  the  whole  of 
his  debt,  which  would,  in  a  small  part,  have 
relieved  his  mind  from  the  heavy  responsibility 
with  which  it  was  burdened.  But  1  must  waive 
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further  comment ;  my  indignation  would  else  out¬ 
run  my  pen,  for 

“  No  man  said  God  bless  him.” 

We  received  the  congratulations  of  all  our 
father’s  old  and  sincere  friends  for  what  we  had 
done,  and,  joining  a  little  party  of  pleasure  at 
Topsam,  we  took  a  steam  excursion  to  Torbay, 
during  which  trip  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  subject  of  indigestion.* 

D  uring  the  above  period  of  harassing  excite¬ 
ment,  I  suffered  deeply  from  an  afflicting  domestic 
calamity;  which,  however,  I  should  not  notice, 
did  it  not  bear,  in  some  degree,  upon  my  prac¬ 
tice.  The  scarlet  fever,  unhappily,  found  its  way 
into  my  house :  my  wife  and  two  daughters  were 
attacked  with  this  virulent  disease  at  the  same 
time,  and  were  all  in  great  danger.  In  this  dilem¬ 
ma  (having  six  patients  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
but  not  one  of  whom,  1  am  happy  to  say,  took 
it),  I  sent  for  my  sister  Susan,  a  young  and  inter¬ 
esting  person,  to  come  and  assist  in  nursing;  she, 
to  my  great  grief,  caught  the  disease,  and  was  in 
three  days  a  corpse. 

This  sad  event  was  followed  by  another  of  a 
yet  more  afflicting  character  :  whilst  attending 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  my  beloved  sister,  one  of 
my  darling  children,  Mary,  died.  Herein  my 
firmness  was  greatly  shaken  ;  this  second  fatal 
arrow,  shot  from  the  reckless  bow  of  Death, 
*  Vide  “  Random  Reflections,”  pp.  55  and  56. 
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bowed  down  my  very  soul.  If  a  sense  of  duty 
prompted  me  to  bend,  unmurmuring,  to  the  high 
behest  of  heaven,  it  did  not  lock  up  the  fountains 
of  my  eyes,  nor  forbid  my  heart  to  beat.  I  wept, 
but  did  not  murmur,  mourned,  but  did  not  com¬ 
plain. 

“  Great  God  of  change,  unchangeable  thyself. 

How  transient  are  thy  works  !  the  very  world 
Is  but  a  beauteous  flower,  whose  sweet  leaves 
Still  fade  to  flourish,  still  revive  to  die.” 

Hurdis. 

Conflicting  emotions  alike  arrested  my  atten¬ 
tion,  for  the  knell  of  death  which  knolled  at  the 
sepulture  of  a  dear  sister  rang  a  prelude  for  a 
dearer  child.  The  grave  yawned  on  one  hand, 
and  desolating  sickness  hung  over  my  little  do¬ 
mestic  circle  on  the  other.  I  literally  stood 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  anti  trembled 
lest  a  severer  visitation  should  befal  me.  My 
dear  child  was  particularly  fond  of  botanical  pur¬ 
suits,  and  1  had  calculated  upon  her  becoming 
exceedingly  useful  to  me. 

“  Heaven  and  yourself 

Had  part  in  this  fair  maid  ;  now  heaven  hath  all. 

And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 

Y our  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death ; 

But  heaven  keeps  His  part  in  eternal  life. 

The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion, 

For  ’twas  your  heaven,  she  should  be  advanced : 

And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced 

Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself.” 

Under  this  afflicting  dispensation,  I  employed 
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two  medical  gentlemen,  but  I  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  treatment,  and,  dreading  the  re¬ 
sult,  I  dismissed  them. 

“  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps  ; 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds  ; 

Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps  ; 

Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds.” 

Bold  as  was  the  step,  I  took  the  care  of  my 
wife  and  surviving  daughter  into  my  own  hands, 
aided  by  a  medical  friend  to  watch  over  my  prac¬ 
tice,  in  order  that  he  might  bear  witness  to  my 
mode  of  treatment,  in  the  event  of  either  or  both 
sinking.  The  use  of  the  medicated  vapour-bath, 
and  the  employment  of  my  simple  herbal  remedies, 
more  than  realized  my  expectations ;  for,  to  my 
great  joy,  in  a  few  days  they  were  both  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  My  dear  wife  quickly  recovered  her  wonted 
health,  but  the  sufferings  of  my  daughter  were 
protracted  to  a  fearful  extent ;  the  disease  pro¬ 
duced  abscesses  and  an  affection  of  the  spine, 
but,  through  mercy,  she  was  ultimately  restored, 
and  if  I  may  venture  to  express  myself  to  such 
an  extent,  I  regard  her  recovery  as  the  master¬ 
piece  of  my  practice  ;  but  I  must  not  dwell  on 
this  painful  subject ; 

“It  wearies  me  :  you  say  it  wearies  you. 

But  how  (we)  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 

I  am  to  learn.” 

***** 

“  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words.” 

My  experience,  in  the  above  cases,  led  me  to 
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look  more  thoroughly  into  the  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  scarlet  fever;  and  being  then  engaged 
in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  my  work  on 
gout,  & c.,  I  enlarged  thereupon,  and  the  world 
are  to  a  certain  extent  acquainted  with  my 
views,  which  are  detailed  in  a  plain  and  homely 
manner ;  and  I  would  say, 

“  I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man, 

In  his  plain  meaning.” 

In  the  year  1834,  a  case  occurred  which,  as  it 
had  to  do  with  quackery,  excited  my  commisera¬ 
tion.  A  medical  friend  informed  me  that  an  in¬ 
quest  had  been  held  upon  the  body  of  a  child  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  got  up  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  some  of  the  profession,  who  alleged  that 
death  had  resulted  from  improper  treatment  by 
a  poor  woman,  who,  like  myself,  was  designated  a 
quack  ;  he  observed,  “  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  designed  to  be  a  fling  at  you.” 
Finding  that  the  inquest  was  adjourned,  in  order 
to  report  upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  I 
resolved  to  be  present.  I  went,  and  whilst  the 
jury  were  considering  their  verdict,  I  retired 
with  the  medical  attendants  to  an  adjoining  room, 
in  which  was  sitting  absorbed  in  grief,  the  poor 
woman  whom,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
they  had  met  to  crush.  I  went  up  to,  and 
addressing  her,  asked,  “  Why  do  you  weep  my 
good  lady,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  and 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  I,  although  a 
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stranger,  will  do  my  best  to  serve  you.  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  evidence  this  day  adduced, 
that  you  will  be  committed  for  manslaughter.” 
One  of  the  gents,  said  rather  sharply,  “  Come, 
come,  Mr.  Tilke,  you  are  saying  too  much  to 
which  I  replied,  showing  the  notes  I  had  taken 
during  the  examination,  “  Look  here,  Sir,  at  your 
own  evidence;  and  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  prove 
on  the  day  of  trial,  that  a  more  abominable  con¬ 
spiracy  was  never  got  up  than  that  which  con¬ 
templates  the  ruin  of  this  unprotected,  widowed 
female.”  I  then  gave  her  my  card,  and  told  her 
that  if  she  should  be  sent  to  Newgate  1  would 
visit  her.  The  verdict  of  manslaughter,  as  I 

expected,  was  returned,  and  Mrs.  8 - was  sent 

to  Newgate. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
which  then  took  place,  but  1  should  think  her 
persecutors  must  have  felt  it.  Having  commended 
her  to  the  care  of  the  parish  beadle,  who  was  a 
very  humane  man,  I  returned  home,  and  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wontner,  governor  of 
Newgate. 

“  My  Dear  Sir  : 

“You  will,  this  evening,  have  delivered  into  your 

custody  a  poor  woman  named  S - ,  charged  with  manslaughter. 

I  intend  to  defend  her,  and  pledge  myself  to  you,  who  know  me 
so  well,  that  I  shall  be  enabled,  on  the  day  of  trial,  to  prove  her 
entire  innocence,  as  you  may  remember  I  did  in  the  case  of  poor 
Ann  D - .*  She  is  a  stranger  to  me  ;  what  of  that  ?  by  nature 

*  I  have  omitted  this  case,  as  well  as  many  others  which  might 
have  been  interesting,  fearing  that  I  have  already  laid  myself  open 
to  the  charge  of  egotism. 
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she  is  my  sister,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  she  is  a  most  res¬ 
pectable  woman.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  more,  to  secure  her, 
from  you,  every  indulgence  in  your  power,  consistently  with  her 
safe  custody. 

“You  know  how  my  time  is  engaged  all  day :  I  cannot 
come  to  see  her  in  your  regular  visiting  hours.  Will  you,  Sir,  as 
upon  former  occasions,  give  your  keepers  orders  to  allow  me  to 
see  her  in  private  at  any  time  I  may  request  it. 

“  With  kind  regards  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  thanks  to 
you  both,  for  assistance  on  former  occasions, 

“  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours,  &c.  &c., 

“S.  W.  TILKE.” 

The  privilege  requested  was  granted  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  on  the  following  evening  T 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  poor  woman. 

After  having  obtained  from  her  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  wished,  I  assured  her  that  I  would 
spare  neither  time  nor  money  in  seeing  her 
vindicated.  She  told  me  that  she  had  not  a  friend 
in  the  world,  but  money  was  no  object  to  her, 
and  that  her  practice  in  medicine  was  done 
more  from  a  desire  to  do  good  than  for  profit. 

I  secured  the  service  of  Mr.  Charles  Phillips, 
the  barrister,  and  Mr.  Planner,  the  solicitor,  and 
having  collected  all  the  facts  I  could  procure, 
placed  them  in  their  hands.  The  trial  came  on, 
and  the  poor  creature  was  acquitted.  Immediately 
on  acquittal,  the  counsel  and  solicitor  sent  her 
up  to  me,  to  whom,  as  they  were  pleased  to  say, 
she  was  under  such  great  obligation.  The  ques¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  cross-examination 
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put  to  the  medical  witnesses  were  such  as  they 
did  not  expect,  though  they  guessed  pretty  well 
from  whom  they  emanated. 

Heavy  bets  were  pending  upon  this  case 
among  my  medical  neighbours  ;  in  one  of  them 
1  was  interested  ;  some  betted  that  the  poor 
woman  would  be  convicted,  others  that  she  would 
be  acquitted ;  I  was  among  the  latter,  and  betted 
a  neighbour  as  many  shillings  as  he  had  gallipots 
in  his  shop,  not  including  their  contents  ( seventy- 

two  in  number).  Upon  Mrs  S -  coming  to 

my  house,  after  she  had  refreshed  herself  a  little, 
I  took  her  upon  my  arm,  and  conducted  her  to 
the  residence  of  the  aforesaid  gentleman.  Upon 
being  ushered  into  his  presence,  I  said,  “  Allow 

me  Sir,  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  S - ,  and  you, 

madam,  to  my  friend  and  neighbour  Mr. - , 

who  this  morning  assured  me  that  he  believed 
and  wished  that  you  might  be  convicted  and 
transported  for  life.  Here  she  is,  Sir,  safe  and 
sound,  with  innocence  enough  in  her  countenance 
to  raise  a  blush  upon  your  cheek.” 

“  The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 

We  bawl  and  cry. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  born 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.” 

It  was  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  blank 
expression  of  astonishment  which  exhibited  itself 
in  the  face  of  this  dispenser  of  drugs.  After  a 
few  other  remarks,  I  reminded  him  of  our  wager, 
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and  requested  that,  at  his  earliest  convenience, 
lie  would  send  in  the  seventy-two  gallipots.  I 
retired,  with  my  companion,  to  laugh  over  the 
whole  affair.  These  pots  are  placed  in  my  study 
as  a  trophy  of  the  fifth  victory  I  had  gained  over 
men  who  had  the  will,  and  only  wanted  the  power, 
to  be  tyrants. 

“  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made  men, 
and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably.” 

This  good  woman,  who  lives  not  far  from 
Highgate  Archway,  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
death  of  the  child  than  any  one  of  my  readers. 
I  believe  her  to  have  been  extensively  useful,  and 
think  her  very  clever  in  a  knowledge  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art — although  her  practice  is  by  no  means 
similar  to  mine. 

A  fellow-feeling,  it  may  be  thought,  prompted 
me  to  undertake  the  aforenamed  case.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  that  had  not  much  to  do  with 
it;  although,  I  trust,  I  derived  a  satisfaction 
from  the  prosecution  of  my  purpose  far  removed 
from  motives  of  a  mere  selfish  consideration.  The 
public  are  already,  through  the  medium  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  work,  made  acquainted  with  my  views  upon 
the  subject  of  what  is  called  quackery.  Quacks 
are  useful  kind  of  beings,  and  I  am  bold  to  say, 
that  when  men  regularly  graduated  and  educated 
avail  themselves  of  the  discoveries,  and  therefore 
of  the  services  of  quacks,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
ungrateful  to  speak  lightly  of  them.  We  have 
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female  historians,  female  poets,  female  astrono¬ 
mers,  female  linguists,  and  female  sovereigns  ;  I 
do  not  see,  then,  why  we  should  be  without  female 
quacks,  or  treat  them  slightingly. 

An  incident  occurs  to  me,  to  which  I  must 
make  some  allusion,  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  to  show  what  an  humble  individual  may 
accomplish,  when  so  determined.  Secondly,  to 
prove  what  a  fair  reputation  is  entitled  to,  when 
under  the  ignominious  but  false  accusation  of 
crime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  innocent  are 
often  traduced  in  character,  and  not  unfrequently 
get  under  the  severe  grasp  of  the  law  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  when  such  an  instance  is 
brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  evidence  is 
such  as  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  jury  against 
the  accused,  no  blame  is  attachable  to  either,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  twelve  men  do,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  give  such  a  verdict  as  in  their  consciences 
they  are  bound  to  do.  Frequently,  indeed,  in  the 
absence  of  counter-evidence,  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  appears  as  apparent  against  the  prisoner 
as  fact  itself.  It  was  so  in  the  case  to  which  I  am 
about  to  allude. 

Business  called  me  to  Birmingham,  and  one 
evening,  whilst  sitting  in  the  public  room  of  the 
inn  at  which  I  was  staying,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  recital  of  a  painful  narrative,  by 
a  small  knot  of  individuals,  who  had  met  for  the 
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purpose  of  ascertaining*  whether  something  could 
not  be  done  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  a  young  man  was  undergoing  in 
Warwick  Gaol.  Apologizing  for  the  liberty  I  was 
taking,  in  obtruding  myself  upon  the  notice  of 
strangers,  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  their  soli¬ 
citude.  I  learned  that  a  young  man  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  setting  his  master’s  workshop  on  fire, 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months’ 
imprisonment,  one  of  which  was  to  be  in  solitary 
confinement.  At  the  close  of  the  incarceration  he 
was  to  be  publicly  flogged  at  the  cart’s-tail  round 
the  Bull-Ring.  The  period  had  nearly  arrived 
for  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  sentence,  to 
avert  which  an  attempt  was  to  be  made.  The 
father  of  the  young  man  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  told  me  that  his  son  was  a  high-spirited 
youth,  and  had  expressed  a  determination  of 
quitting  England  for  ever,  if  he  should  be  de¬ 
based  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  by 
being  publicly  whipt.  The  poor  old  man  wept 
bitterly,  and  assured  me,  that  if  his  son  should 
go  away  from  himself  and  mother,  it  would  break 
their  hearts. 

It  appeared,  that  although  the  young  man  was 
convicted,  a  general  idea  prevailed  that  he  was 
innocent,  which,  indeed,  he  declared  himself  to 
be.  Finding  that  it  was  their  intention  to  apply 
to  the  magistrates,  under  a  hope  that  they  had 
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the  power  of  aiding  their  wishes,  I  dissuaded  them 
from  taking  that  step,  and  induced  them  to  draw 
up  a  memorial,  and  having  got  it  signed  by  the 
magistrates,  and  other  respectable  persons  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  to  lay  the  same  before 
the  secretary  of  state.  This  was  speedily  accom¬ 
plished  :  more  than  three  hundred  names  were 
attached  to  the  memorial,  including  persons  of 
the  first  distinction,  among  whom  was  a  noble¬ 
man,  who  also  promised  to  present  the  memorial; 
but  failing  to  do  so  in  the  proper  manner,  the 
pleasing  task  devolved  upon  me. 

The  sequel  will  prove  that  “  influence ,”  with¬ 
out  personal  exertion  and  industry,  might  have 
blasted  this  young  man’s  prospects  for  life.  This 
nobleman  had  never  been  in  the  humble  situation 
of  the  poor  youth,  respecting  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  ;  I  had.  He  might  not  have  known  what  it 
was  to  suffer  under  the  torture  of  scandal  and 
cruelty  ;  T  did.  He  might  never  have  experienced 
the  heartfelt  joy  of  unexpectedly  receiving,  from 
the  hand  of  a  stranger,  that  service  which  a  friend 
had  refused  ;  I  had.  I  felt  for  the  poor  youth,  to 
a  degree  in  which  this  nobleman  could  not  be 
expected  to  sympathize.  I  saw  that  the  present 
period  of  his  life  was  a  most  dangerous  one. 

The  thought  of  his  disgrace  had  rendered  his 
mind  weak  and  wavering,  and  had  his  punish¬ 
ment  been  carried  out  to  its  full  effect,  he  might 

t  2 
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have  been  ruined  for  both  worlds.  A  knowledge 
of  this  was  surely  enough  to  stimulate  me  to  act 
as  I  did ;  and  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  he  finds  that  by  this  act  of  mercy  to  an 
humble  and  unoffending  individual,  he  has,  per¬ 
haps,  been  the  means  of  “  saving  a  soul  from 
death,”  and  rescuing  a  respectable  family  from  a 
stigma  which  could  never  have  been  effaced  ? 

I  set  to  work,  and  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  under  secretary,  through  Sir  Samuel  Whal- 
ley,  and  the  first  official  act  performed  by  the 
noble  secretary  of  state,  upon  his  assumption  of 
office,  was  to  commute  the  sentence  of  the  poor 
young  man  for  whom  I  had  become  so  greatly 
interested. 

The  noble  secretary  was  no  other  than  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  England  ever  produced  ;*  for  although  I 
profess  to  be  a  no-party  man,  if  such  a  being  is 
in  reality  to  be  found,  I  am  morally  compelled  to 
admire  much,  even  where  I  may  not  approve  of  all. 

The  Duke  was  no  sooner  called  upon,  than  he 
gave  the  case  his  immediate  attention,  and  decided 
with  a  promptitude  which  could  alone  save  the 
poor  youth,  who  was  awaiting  every  post  from 

*  This  occurrence  took  place  while  the  noble  duke  alone  held 
the  reins  of  government,  waiting  for  the  return  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
from  Rome. 
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town  with  fearful  expectation,  as,  likewise,  were 
his  almost  heart-broken  parents.  Their  very 
blood  was  running  cold  in  their  veins,  from 
anticipated  horror,  when  the  order  for  his  dis¬ 
charge  arrived.  I  need  not  attempt  describing 
the  joy  which  prevailed  among  their  circle  of 
friends  ;  but  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this 
subject,  for  however  pleasant  to  my  recollection, 
it  may  become  irksome  to  the  reader.  I  will 
merely  add,  that  virtuous  actions  meet  their  own 
reward  in  the  bosom  of  the  performer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  from  Archbishop  Tillotson,  1 
commend  to  the  notice  of  my  young  friends  : 

“  After  we  have  practised  good  actions  awhile,  they  become 
easy  ;  and  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in 
them  ;  and  when  they  please  us,  we  do  them  frequently ;  and  by 
frequency  of  acts  a  thing  grows  into  habit,  and  confirmed  habit  is 
a  kind  of  second  nature  ;  and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so 
far  it  is  necessary,  and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise ;  nay,  we  do 
it  many  times  when  we  do  not  think  of  it.” 

I  left  Birmingham  that  evening,  followed  by 
the  blessing  of  many  a  good  man,  and  my  night 
journey  was  enlivened  by  such  reflections  as 
they  only  can  understand  who  observe  the  homely 
but  golden  maxim  versified  in  the  children’s 
spelling  book  : 

“  Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true. 

As  you’d  have  others  be  to  you.” 

I  have  been  induced  to  bring  the  foregoing 
subject  before  my  young  readers,  i n  order  that 
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they  may  perceive  under  what  peculiar  and  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances  the  good  of  others 
may  be  effected.  I  shall  give  a  short  extract 
from  the  letter  I  sent  to  the  youth’s  father,  as  the 
hints  may  be  useful  to  my  youthful  readers 
also.* 

1  might  have  asked  myself  this  question,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  other  persons’  affairs,  when  my 
own  claim  all  the  attention  I  can  possibly  give 
them?  But  I  immediately  proceeded  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  assisted  to  procure  and  arrange  the  excul¬ 
patory  testimonials  in  behalf  of  the  young  man, 
drew  up  the  memorial  previous  to  its  being  en¬ 
grossed,  employed  what  forces  I  could  command 
in  London,  and  obtained  pardon  and  liberation  a 

*  “  Tell  your  son,  Sir,  that  I  congratulate  him  upon  the  good 
character  he  had  maintained,  previous  to  this  unfortunate  affair ; 
for  on  this  alone,  ‘  stood  the  hazard  of  the  die.’  Tell  him  I  was 
called  upon  by  the  noble  duke,  through  Mr.  Phillips,  to  become 
responsible  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  I  trust  he  will 
treasure  the  recollection  of  it  in  his  bosom  as  long  as  he  lives — 
that  he  will  inform  his  young  companions,  how  his  good  name 
stood  him  in  his  hour  of  need — tell  him,  should  he  ever  be  as  you 
and  I  are,  a  father,  to  let  the  moral  of  this  narrow  escape  be  his 
continual  theme  to  his  own  children,  on  their  rising  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  lying  down  at  night ;  and  finally,  tell  him  that  I  hope  no 
future  act  of  his  life  will  ever  make  me  blush  for  having  become 
guarantee  for  his  conduct,  as  a  useful  and  respectable  member  of 
society.  Mr.  Phillips  informed  me  that  this  was  the  first  act 
done  by  the  noble  duke,  since  he  held  the  reins  of  government ; 

I  thanked  him  for  it,  and  believed  that  intentionally  he  would 
never  do  a  worse.” 
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few  hours  only  before  the  summary  part  of  the 
sentence  would  have  been  carried  into  execution. 

“  Any  thing,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  accomplish 
And  nobleness  impose,  at  least  so  far. 

I’ll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left. 

To  save  the  innocent.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


“You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dis¬ 
course,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person, 
generally  allowed  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned 
preparations.” 


In  a  former  part  of  this  work,*  in  which  I 
describe  myself  as  having  enacted  the  gentleman, 
but  failed  to  sustain  the  character  through  the 
occurrence  of  a  laughable  incident,  originating 
with  my  poor  father,  I  promised  to  relate  an 
anecdote  which  occurred  since  the  opening  of 
my  invalid  establishment,  in  which  I  unhappily 
had  to  bear  a  painfully  prominent  part,  and  that, 
too,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  gallant  patient  of  mine. 

In  April  1833,  General  Sir  -  became  my 

patient ;  he  had  been  tormented  with  recurrent 
gout  for  many  years,  but  after  spending  a  month 
in  my  house,  returned  home  perfectly  recovered, 
in  possession  of  advice  and  medicines  which 
would  not  fail,  if  timely  applied,  to  keep  off  any 
future  attack.  His  friends,  as  may  be  supposed, 
expressed  their  surprise,  more  especially  as  he 


*  Vide  p.  116. 
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attended  a  regimental  ball,  and  with  others,  took 
his  part  in  the  quadrille  and  country  dances,  a 
few  days  after  his  return. 

Inquiries  were  made  as  to  how  the  worthy 
general  had  become  restored,  and  above  all, 
enabled  to  dance.  My  too-grateful  patient  did 
not  fail  to  name  me  in  the  most  laudatory  terms, 
but  yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  known  that  I  was  a 
quack — that  is,  not  one  of  the  regulars — he  spoke 
of  me  as  a  professional  man,  and  well  known. 
Some  of  his  suffering  friends  wished  to  have  my 
advice,  the  general,  therefore,  as  a  mark  of  kind 
attention,  and  hoping  to  serve  me,  gave  me  an 
invitation  to  visit  him,  which  I  accepted.  I 
arrived,  per  coach,  at  the  park-gate  of  his  do¬ 
main,  where  I  found  my  hospitable  host  waiting 
to  receive  me  in  his  carriage.  I  received  a 
most  kind  welcome  to -  Hall,  and  the  gene¬ 

ral  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  stay  with 
him  as  long  as  practicable.  Having  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  kind  lady,  and  taken  lunch,  we 

drove  to  the  residence  of  Captain  - ,  who 

was  a  personal  friend  of  the  general,  confined 
to  his  room  from  indisposition. 

On  our  way  to  the  captain’s  abode,  the  gene¬ 
ral  said  to  me,  “  My  dear  Tilke,  I  must  apprise 
you  of  one  thing,  and  in  this  you  must  not  betray 
me;  knowing  how  strong  a  prejudice  exists  in 
tli is  neighbourhood  against  quacks  and  quackery, 
I  have  never  spoken  of  you  but  as  a  duly  autho- 
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rised  practitioner  :  perhaps,”  he  observed,  “  it  was 
wrong  in  me  to  do  so,  knowing  your  feelings 
upon  this  subject;  but  having  got  you,  as  well  as 
myself,  into  the  scrape,  we  must  pass  through  it 
as  well  as  we  can.”  I  replied,  “  Your  unbounded 
kindness  to  me,  General,  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  you,  compels  me 
reluctantly  to  meet  your  wishes ;  at  the  same 
time,  should  we  be  detected,  you  must  bear  the 
blame,  as  I  never  have,  nor  ever  wish  to  assume 
a  character  to  which  I  am  not  legitimately 
entitled.”  Thus  agreed,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
patient’s  apartment,  in  which  I  spent  about  half 
an  hour,  and  explained  to  the  captain  what  I 
believed  to  be  his  case,  as  well  as  the  best  mode 
of  treating  it.  He  entered  very  readily  into  my 
views,  and  requested  that  upon  my  return  to 
town,  I  would  send  him  one  of  my  warm-air 
bed-baths,  and  such  medicines  as  I  thought  he 
required. 

During  my  stay,  we  met  a  large  breakfast 
party,  to  which  were  invited  gentlemen  of  the 
three  professions ;  my  place  was  between  the 
clergyman  and  a  solicitor;  the  family  medical 
attendant  sat  opposite  to  me.  Mine  host,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  took  this  means  to  introduce 
me  to  his  immediate  friends,  who  wished  to  see 
the  person  who  had  successfully  combatted  a 
long-standing  infirmity.  Our  conversation  at  the 
breakfast  table  turned  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
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cine,  and  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
and  1  confess  that  I  should  have  enjoyed  it, 
could  I  have  been,  as  I  always  desire  to  be,  plain 
Samuel  Tilke.  The  fact  that  I  could  not,  made 
me  tread  my  way  very  cautiously.  The  medi¬ 
cal  visitor  asked  me  many  questions  respecting 
the  most  eminent  in  the  profession  in  town, 
some  of  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  them,  I  freely  expressed  my  opinion  of 
their  talents.  All  this  passed  off  very  much 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  enjoyed  my  breakfast, 
enjoyed  the  society,  enjoyed  the  conversation  ; 
but  there  was  one  thing  I  did  not  enjoy,  that  of 
being  thought  to  be  what  I  was  not.  I  speak 
this  in  all  truth  ;  for  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
would  betray  great  weakness  of  mind  to  affect  to 
be  what  I  am  not,  on  the  other,  it  would  be  the 
grossest  of  all  folly  to  relinquish  my  claim  to 
that  distinctive  character  upon  which  my  success 
and  advantage  are  entirely  based. 

Now  comes  the  rub  ;  the  following  anecdote 
will  be  as  amusing  to  my  reader,  as  it  was  annoy¬ 
ing  to  myself.  After  breakfast,  we  walked  to  the 

town  of  - ,  upon  arriving  at  which,  the 

general  said,  “  I  want,  Tilke,  to  send  your  lady 
a  little  present  from  our  neighbourhood. Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
us  had  their  respective  engagements,  and  luckily 
bade  us  good  morning.  We  went  into  a  factory, 
the  general  taking  my  arm;  the  head  clerk  came 
to  us,  and  whilst  attending  my  gallant  friend, 
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eyed  me  very  closely,  but  which  I  did  not  appear 
to  notice — 1  knew  the  man.  By-and-bye,  he  said 
to  me,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  I  think  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  you.  Is  not  your  name 
Tilke?”  I  answered  very  reservedly,  walking  on, 
“  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  my  name.” — Again  he  obtruded 
himself  upon  our  notice,  and  remarked,  “  I  am 
surprised,  Sir,  you  do  not  recollect  me,  for  when 
I  lived  in  London  I  had  all  my  bread  from  your 
shop  ;  and  pray,  Sir,  how  did  the  trial  terminate, 
in  which  you  prosecuted  a  person  for  charging 
you  with  making  bread  from  ground  bones  ?  1 
hope  you  trounced  him.”  The  good  general,  who 
knew  all  this  before,  as  well  as  myself,  soon 
made  our  exit.  These  words  of  Shakspeare’s 
freely  convey  the  general’s  feelings. 

“For  my  own  part,  do  I  breathe  the  air — 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of 
Indiscretion,  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier.” 

Upon  our  return,  we  talked  this  affair  over,  and 
it  occasioned  us  what  1  call  a  little  painful  merri¬ 
ment,  the  general  concurring  in  the  opinion  I  have 
before  expressed,  that  it  is  wisest,  best  and  safest, 
to  give  things  their  right  names;  for  no  man  ap¬ 
pears  so  truly  ridiculous  as  in  an  affected  charac¬ 
ter.  We  often-times  cannot  help  what  we  are, 
but  we  can  prevent  attempting  to  appear  in  what 
we  are  not. 

“  If  I  for  (this)  opinion  bleed, 

Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  wound, 

And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am.” 
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I  shall  give  one  more  anecdote,  as  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  preceding.  A  dinner  was  given  to 
celebrate  the  seventh  anniversary  of  my  public 
practice.  1,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
a  most  gratifying  sight  it  was  for  me  to  behold  my 
respected  friends  and  patients  in  the  enjoyment  of 

health.  Colonel - came  fifty  miles  to  preside 

on  the  occasion,  and  Mr. - ,  surgeon,  acted  as 

vice-chairman.  In  proposing  my  health,  he  spoke 
of  me  in  terms  too  flattering  to  be  here  repeated, 
further  than  that  he  related  the  particulars  of 
the  case  in  which,  having  been  given  up  by  all 
the  faculty,  he  had  sent  for  me  to  Brighton,  and 
the  means  used,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  restored 
him  to  that  health  which  he  was  then  enjoying. 
His  emotion,  while  delivering  the  address,  fre¬ 
quently  choked  his  utterance,  while  many  pre¬ 
sent,  who  had  likewise  placed  themselves  under 
my  care  at  a  former  period,  could  not  hide  their 
feelings. 

After  returning  thanks  in  a  suitable  manner,  I 
observed,  that  “the  pleasure  of  witnessing  so 
many  of  my  patients  this  day  in  such  a  different 
state  of  health  to  what  I  had  formerly  seen  them, 
was  greatly  enhanced,  by  observing  two  gentle¬ 
men  present,  one  of  whom  had  lent  me  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  commence  business  with,  whilst 
the  other  had  since  advanced  thousands  with 
which  to  support  that  business,  and  neither  of  them 
had  ever  held  from  me  the  slightest  security, 
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saving  that  which  their  confidence  in  my  integrity 
imparted.  I  am  proud,”  I  continued,  “  of  this 
opportunity  of  making  my  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  with 
honest  and  humble  boldness,  I  can  inquire,  did 
you  ever,  Gentlemen,  have  cause  to  repent  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me  ?”  To  this  appeal,  they 
both  gratified  my  feelings  by  the  replies  they 
made;  and  that  night  I  laid  down  on  my  bed, 
with  such  feelings  of  intense  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty,  as  those  only  can  understand,  whose 
minds  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  His 
goodness,  and  their  own  utter  helplessness. 

“  After'your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  ill 
report  while  you  live.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

I  shall  do  so  ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  : 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were.” 

I  now  come  to  speak  and  treat  of  the  means 
by  which  I  became  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  herbal  medicines,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  treating  those  diseases  to  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  the  body  is  subject ;  but  previously 
to  my  doing  so,  I  shall  preface  my  observations  by 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  legitimate  practitioner, 
as  he  is  called.  I  have  been  accused  of  ex¬ 
pressing  myself  in  terms  not  only  uncourteous, 
but  severe,  towards  the  medical  profession,  in 
a  former  work,  entitled  “  Random  Reflections 
on  Gout,  Indigestion,  &c.”*  This  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  but,  as  every  man  has,  or  ought  to 

*  In  this  treatise  I  have  given  my  opinion  boldly  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  although  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  every  thing  ever 
written  or  said  on  the  subject  before.  I  have  thrown  down  the 
nut  to  crack  for  those  who  would  wish  to  cry  me  down,  because, 
forsooth,  I  am  called  a  quack. 

There  is  subject  enough  for  them  to  think  of,  and  learn  from, 
as  long  as  they  live.  I  own  I  played  the  Critic  on  some  whom  I 
could  then  have  named ;  and  how  they  came  in  possession  of  that 
appendage  called  a  diploma,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Take  this 
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have,  a  motive  for  what  he  does,  and  should  hold 
himself  ready  to  avow  that  motive,  if  required  so 
to  do;  so  will  I,  having  nothing  to  conceal,  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  was  induced  to  ex¬ 
press  myself  in  terms  of  unseemly  severity. 

When  my  practice  was  carried  on  in  privacy, 
I  possessed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  who  expressed  themselves  interested  in  the 
success  with  which  I  combated  some  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  but  obstinate  diseases.  Immediately,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  my  entering  the  arena  of  competitor- 
ship  for  public  favour,  those  friends  withdrew 
from  my  acquaintance,  and,  in  some  instances  I 
could  name,  threw  every  obstacle  in  my  way. 
Surely  conduct  such  as  this  was  enough  to 
betray  me  into  warm  and  angry  expressions  from 
time  to  time,  throughout  all  my  public  writings, 
for  I  felt 

“  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate. 

Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities. 

And  you  have  found  me  ;  for,  accordingly. 

You  tread  upon  my  patience ;  but,  be  sure, 

I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself.” 


from  them,  and  they  never  would  earn  one  penny  from  their 
knowledge  of  medicine  or  disease. 

“  I  know  them  !  yes. 

And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple.” 
***** 

“  Fashion,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander,  and  speak 
off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words,  how  they  might  hurt  their 
opponents,  if  they  durst,  and  this  is  all  they  do.” 
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As  may  be  naturally  supposed,  I  was  mortified 
deeply;  for,  if  my  practice  had  been  approved  by 
these  men  in  private,  why  should  they  have  with¬ 
drawn  themselves  from  me  when  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  profession  would  have  been  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  here,  methinks,  was  the  rub.  Yet, 
annoyed  as  I  then  was,  a  further  acquaintance 
with  medical  men  enables  me,  in  some  degree,  to 

become  their  apologist. 

* 

*'  I  am  (not)  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house.” 

The  fact  is,  it  is  not  only  considered  infra  dig. 
to  have  recourse  to  what  is  esteemed  quackery  in 
practice,  but  to  place  a  practical  quack  upon  a 
level  with  themselves  is  neither  to  be  borne  nor 
tolerated.  Further;  several  medical  men  whom 
I  first  knew,  and  some  whom  1  now  know,  treat 
my  practice  with  ridicule  behind  my  back,  al¬ 
though  in  my  presence  they  have,  over  and  over 
again,  avowed  me  their  meed  of  praise.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  such  conduct  is  far  from  being 
either  generous  or  just,  and  is  every  way  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  that  kind  of  indignation,  the 
expression  of  which  has  been  complained  of. 

I  stated  what  was  the  truth,  and  gave  to  those 
who  opposed  and  insulted  me  the  challenge  to 
disprove  my  assertions,  as  I  feared  not  their  cen¬ 
sure  nor  courted  their  praise.  I  was  too  pleased 
with  the  approbation  of  a  generous  public  ;  but 
even  this  I  would  not  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
While  endeavouring  to  justify  my  practice,  and 
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to  remove  prejudices  against  one  like  myself,  it 
was  not  my  wish  to  offend.  I  would  rather  suffer 
than  offer  an  injury. 

Thus  much  have  I  judged  it  necessary  to  offer 
in  apology  for  what,  in  fact,  required  none ;  for 
1  always  have,  and  for  ever  will,  claim  the  right 
to  think  and  act  for  myself.  To  enforce  my 
reasons  why,  and  state  my  means  how,  is  all  that 
lies  in  my  power.  It  belongs  not  to  me  to  reform 
medical  practice,  yet  I  trust  that  I  have  set  out 
principles  and  facts  so  plain  and  irrefutable,  that 
the  study  of  the  healing  art  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  modified  and  benefited  by  it ;  and  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  still  living  to  see  a  law  estab¬ 
lished,  that  shall  (medically  to  express  it)  not  be 
a  palliating  law,  but  one  that  shall  strike  at  the 
evil,  by  only  allowing  men  of  talent  (not  wealth) 
to  practise,  who  are  blessed  with  that  description 
of  sense  necessary  for  studying  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
eases  in  general,  and  who  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  nature,  to  assist,  not  oppose,  in  all  her 
secret  functions  and  operations.  As  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  was  my  expressing  these  feelings 
in  a  former  work,  that 

“  Was  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending,” 

I  shall  put  such  opposition  into  a  nut-shell ; 
first  amuse  myself  and  friends  with  it,  and  then 
crush  it  under  my  feet,  as  I  did  the  man  to  whom 
I  am  now  about  to  allude. 

A  case  occurred  of  a  knighted  physician  (con- 
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sidered  eminent,  and  having  a  very  extensive 
practice)  visiting  the  scion  of  a  noble  family,  who 
had  been  for  many  months,  I  believe  exceeding 
a  year,  under  his  care ;  but  not  finding  relief, 
he  came  to  me.  The  physician  acknowledged 
with  admiration  the  success  of  my  treatment, 
shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  that  if 
he  could  be  of  any  service  to  me,  he  should  have 
much  pleasure  in  giving  me  his  professional 
advice  at  any  time. 

My  readers  shall  be  informed  of  the  sequel  : 
this  very  man  went  to  the  friends  of  my  patient, 
and  assured  them  that  my  mode  of  practice  would 
be  the  death  of  their  relative,  if  he  were  permitted 
to  remain  any  longer  in  my  hands.  The  friends, 
very  properly,  came  to  fetch  their  relation  away  ; 
but  he  refused  to  leave,  assuring  them,  that  he 
was  not  only  better,  but  believed  that  in  a  few 
weeks  he  would  be  completely  restored.  This  led 
to  an  explanation,  when  the  cat  was  let  out  of 
the  bag,  and  the  conduct  of  the  doctor  justly 
exposed.*  I  kept  nothing  from  him  ;  I  told  him 
what  herbs  I  used,  and  how  they  were  employed, 
and  have  always  been  ready  to  do  so  to  any  of 
the  profession  who  have  favoured  me  with  their 
visits. 

I  was  accused  of  giving  large  doses  of  mercury,  whereas,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that  I  abominate  the  drug.  Nothing  is 
sacred  from  the  attacks  of  such  men,  who,  having  forfeited  their 
own  fair  name,  make  it  their  study,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  to 
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1  trust,  in  the  little  I  have  advanced  upon  this 
part  of  my  subject,  that  I  have  offered  some  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  severity  of  the  strictures  com¬ 
plained  of ;  and  if  they  were,  as  I  fully  admit, 
somewhat  stringent,  they  were  provoked  into 
existence.  If  I  have  done  wrong  to  any,  I  regret 
it ;  but  I  shall  not  lie  under  this  imputation, 
when  I  assert,  that  my  observations  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  general  in  their  application. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed,  I  apprehend,  that  it 
is  with  the  medical  as  with  other  professions,  and, 
forsooth,  with  every  calling  in  life  :  there  are  to 
be  found  men  of  mongrel  and  inefficient  attain¬ 
ments,  who  are  narrow-minded,  disingenuous, 
and  selfish  ;  proving  the  strange  fatality  in  our 
nature,  which  causes  us  to  cast  aside  that  truly 
delightful  union  of  benevolence  and  peace,  which 
instils  the  purest  sensations  into  the  bosom  of  each 
other,  and  to  indulge  in  the  bad  feeling  of  jea¬ 
lousy,  as  if  it  were  constitutionally  engrafted  in 
us.  I  know  not  how  a  man  of  a  different  opinion 
with  me  on  this  subject  can  account  for  that 
perversion  of  moral  feeling  which  corrodes  the 

reduce  every  one  to  their  own  curtailed  condition.  He  is  one  of 
those  trencher  friends  that  Shakspeare  has  so  ably  described  : 

“  He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man’s  favour,  and,  for  a  week, 
escape  a  great  deal  of  discovery  ;  but  when  you  find  him  out, 
you  have  him  ever  after.” 

“  (So),  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well ;  thy  case¬ 
ment  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.” 
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hearts  of  a  large  majority  of  mankind,  and  which 
causes  them  to  look  with  an  envious  eye  upon  the 
better  fortune  of  their  neighbours. 

“  O,  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason.” 

1  could  give  cases  innumerable,  in  my  walk 
through  life,  to  prove  these  observations ;  and  by 
the  recollection  of  them,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
find  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  my  own  bosom, 
whether  I  ought  not  to  be  at  variance  with  my 
own  species.  Oh  no  !  these  thoughts  are  foreign 
to  my  heart,  and  are  instantly  banished.  When  I 
remember  men  of  noble  bearing,  independent, 
highly-gifted,  and  straightforward,  such  I  always 
find  to  be  liberal,  ingenuous,  and  honest ;  from 
such  I  shrink  not,  with  such  I  have  no  quarrel  ; 
but  as  long  as  my  mental  faculties  remain  unim¬ 
paired,  and  I  am  enabled  to  judge  between  the 
right  and  wrong  of  what  I  see  daily  passing 
before  me  in  medical  practice,  so  long  will  I 
make  my  opinions  known  to  the  public,  by  all 
the  reasoning  powers  I  can  employ,  by  my  prac¬ 
tice  and  my  pen.  This  is  a  privilege  I  have  a 
common  right  to,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  which  no  man  ought  to  part  with,  or  attempt 
to  deprive  another  of.  But  these  matters,  from 
the  rapid  strides  education  is  now  making,  will 
be  better  understood  l>y  the  next  generation,  who 
will  laugh  at  the  fruitless  endeavours  of  our 
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theoretical  writers  (yes,  and  some  of  our  practi¬ 
tioners)  on  diseases  of  the  human  body,  which 
they  have  pronounced  incurable,  but  for  every 
one  of  which  God,  our  munificent  Creator,  has 
provided  a  remedy  in  the  vegetable  world. 

“  Knowledge  is  proud,  tliat  she  knows  so  much  ; 

Wisdom  is  humble,  that  she  knows  no  more.” 

Anon. 

It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  am  enabled 
to  record,  that  after  some  years  of  experience,  and 
a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  profession 
generally,  they  have  risen  much  higher  in  my 
estimation  ;  and  with  the  greatest  sincerity  do  I 
assert,  that,  taken  as  a  body,  they  are  entitled  to 
universal  respect.  Not  to  avow  my  conviction  in 
this  matter,  would  be  to  shelve  my  honesty,  and 
refuse  to  them  that  meed  of  desert  which  1  justly, 
but  humbly,  crave  at  their  hands. 

“  Were  I  to  be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much,  would  be  a 
kind  of  (injury) ;  to  report  otherwise  were  malice,  and  would 
pluck  reproof  from  every  ear  that  heard  it.” 

Where,  I  would  ask,  has  been  the  main  bar  I 
my  advancement,  and  in  what  has  consisted  the 
main  difficulty  against  which  I  have  struggled, 
with  more  than  Christian  perseverance,  and  a 
giant’s  strength  ?  It  has  been  in  the  lack  of  a 
medical  education  !  Had  I  been  blessed  with  a 
suitable  one,  it  would  have  shortened  my  labours, 
facilitated  my  studies,  and  have  placed  me  in  a 
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position  to  grapple  with  greater  success  the 
arguments  of  my  opponents. 

“For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 

To  stir  men’s  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on : 

I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know.” 

Those  attainments,  therefore,  which  I  should 
value  myself,  I  by  no  means  undervalue  in  others  ; 
yet,  when  I  thus  candidly  express  myself,  I 
would  with  ecjual  sincerity  declare,  that  I  utterly 
repudiate  the  undue  weight  which  many  are 
accustomed  to  give  to  theory :  theory  is  good, 
valuable,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  but 
apart  from  practice,  it  is  scarcely  available.  Where 
theory  and  practice  are  blended  together,  there 
we  find  the  distinguished  practitioner :  practice 
can  get  on  without  theory  ;  theory  can  only  be 
perfected  by  practice.*  It  is  upon  the  latter  I 
mainly  depend,  which,  aided  by  the  former,  gives 

*  I  have  heard  some  gentlemen  speak  of  theory  as  though  of 
necessity  it  embraced  a  knowledge  of  practice ;  theory  requires 
the  support  of  practice,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  tested.  If  I 
turn  to  my  dictionary  (Walker’s),  I  find  that  a  Theorem  is  “a 
position  laid  down  as  a  settled  truth.”  His  definition  of  the 
term  Theory  is,  “  Speculation  not  practice,  scheme,  plan,  or  a 
system  yet  subsisting  only  in  the  mind.”  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that,  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  praetice 
perfected  becomes  theory,  upon  which  principle  I  am  a  theorist 
also ;  but,  be  it  observed,  my  practice  led  to  theory  in  this  sense, 
not  theory  to  practice. 
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me  that  confidence  which  opposition  cannot 
daunt,  but  scrutiny  must  confirm  ;  I  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  profession  will  understand  me,  and 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  1  do 

“  Nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 

We  differ,  it  is  true,  but  in  what  manner  ?  They 
usually  adhere  to  minerals,  J,  exclusively  to 
herbs  :  they,  with  but  few  exceptions,  apply  all 
their  skill  to  medicines  which  are  to  be  swallowed ; 
in  my  practice,  1  apply  remedies  to  the  surface  as 
well  as  to  the  bowels.  They  expect  the  stomach 
to  do  everything ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  divide  the 
labour  between  the  stomach  and  the  surface, 
believing  that  when  the  absorbents  have  taken  up 
unhealthy  matter,  and  conveyed  the  same,  through 
the  medium  of  circulation,  to  the  more  remote 
portions  of  the  system,  such  matter  is  only  to  be 
abstracted  from  the  surface.  Diseases,  simply 
classified,  are  febrile,  nervous,  cachetic,  and 
local;  these  again  are  to  be  subdivided  into  their 
several  species,  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  celebrated,  I  may  say  the  highly 
distinguished,  Abernethy,  has  clearly  proved,  and 
li is  extensive  experience  established  the  fact, 
that  all  disease  originates  in  the  stomach,  how¬ 
ever  remotely  the  effect  may  be  removed  from 
the  cause.  Although  1  do  not  approve  of  his 
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method  of  treating  diseases,  T  most  readily  accord 
with  the  principle.* 

My  practice  is  limited  to  the  use  of  herbs;  and 
1  contend  that  such  a  mode  of  practice  is  most 
consonant  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  minerals  is  a  modern  innovation 
based  upon  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
chemistry,  a  science,  in  praise  of  which,  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  By  a  chemical  discovery, 
an  improvement  was  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
Watson,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  yet  to 
convince  me  that  chemistry  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  cure  of  gout.  I  have  often  been  obliged 
to  use  strong  arguments  to  convince  some  persons 
that  gout  is  hereditary ;  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact, 
that  in  the  Herald’s  office  there  is  a  record,  in 
which  is  written,  that  “  Adam  died  of  the  gout.” 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  to  such  as  differ  from 
me  —  let  each  have  fair  play  ;  let  a  generous 
rivalry  exist,  and  I  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
exert  every  faculty  I  possess  to  aid,  not  to  oppose, 
the  legitimate  practitioner  before  them,  with 

*  Some  will  be  ready  to  contend,  that  if  we  attack  the  cause, 
we  shall  master  the  effect.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  truth  of 
such  a  remark,  in  a  modified  sense,  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that 
there  are  secondary  as  well  as  primary  causes ;  so  that  effects 
sometimes  become  causes,  such  as  a  diseased  joint  may  be  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  stomach,  yet  the  restoration  of  the  stomach  to  a 
healthy  state  of  action  will  not  restore  a  stiff  joint  which  has 
become  a  distinct  disease,  the  effect  of  which  is  lameness. 
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them,  or  after  them,  giving*  them  the  choice.  The 
medical  chemist  may  keep  to  his  chemical  affini¬ 
ties,  and  expatiate  upon  their  respective  proper¬ 
ties,  whilst  I,  claiming  a  similar  indulgence,  keep 
to  my  herbs,  and  laud  their  properties.  In  the 
use  I  here  make  of  the  terms  chemist  and  che¬ 
mistry,  I  must  be  understood  as  applying  them 
to  minerals  and  compound  medicines  ;  without 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  we  should  not  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  relative  properties  of  herbs, 
and  in  truth,  it  may  be  stated  that  chemistry,  as  a 
science,  was  thus  applied  long  before  it  was 
employed  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Let  us  take 
bark,  ordinarily  used — we  have  it  in  its  natural 
and  simple  state  as  an  inf  usion ;  next  in  a  pul¬ 
verized  state  ;  thirdly,  as  a  tincture  ;  fourthly,  as 
a  sulphate  ;  my  practice  is  to  use  the  first,  but 
reject  the  remaining  three. 

There  is  a  very  able  work  on  this  subject,  by 
S.  Dickson  ;  its  title  is  the  “  Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty  he  appears  to  unmask  his  brother  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  use  of  minerals,  with  a  powerful 
hand.  I  entirely  approve  of  his  ideas  of  the  evils 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  it  was  this 
treatment  that  hurried  my  dear  sister  out  of  the 
world  ;  I  have  always  considered  that  she  was  bled 
to  death  (see  page  265  of  this  work).  I  quite 
agree  with  him  as  to  fever  being  the  first  cause 
of  all  di  sease.  In  speaking  of  medicines  decom¬ 
posing  each  other  in  the  mortar,  I  also  coincide 
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with  him.  This  truth,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
causes  him  to  be  much  abused  by  druggists,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  is  ignorant  in 
chemical  knowledge  ;  he  replies,  “  that  a  living- 
organ,  such  as  the  stomach,  is  not  a  chemist’s 
alembic.”  Sir  Astley  Cooper  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  in  a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Dickson, 
he  thus  writes  : — 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  valuable 
work.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  be  unchemical,  if  I  can  be 
useful;  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  living  stomach  is  not  a  Wedge- 
wood  mortar. 

Your’s  truly, 

A.  COOPER. 

I  likewise  agree  with  the  doctor,  that  neither 
arsenic  nor  prussic  acid  is  half  so  injurious  or 
dangerous  to  the  constitution  as  slow  doses  of 
calomel.  Abernethy,  who  was  the  prince  of 
calomel,  must  have  thought  the  same,  when  in 
his  sarcastic  way  be  said,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
“  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  medical  men, 
it  is  true,  of  late  years  ;  but  upon  my  life,  diseases 
have  increased  in  proportion,  that  is  a  great 
comfort .” 

Among  the  fathers  of  herbal  science,  we  have 
our  Gerard,  who  was  the  pride  and  admiration 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  his  celebrated 
works,  published  in  folio,  must  ever  be  esteemed 
by  all  botanical  herbalists.  The  last  edition  of 
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this  great  work,  emanating  from  the  pen  of  this 
true  disciple  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides, 
was  published  above  two  hundred  years  since  ; 
the  first  edition  thirty-nine  years  previously.  In 
the  prefatory  matter,  the  publisher  sets  forth 
the  progress  of  herbalism  in  Europe,  and  intro¬ 
duces  to  the  reader  the  names  of  those  among 
the  ancients  who  encouraged  and  studied  herbal 
science,  among  whom  were  Mithridates,  Evax, 
and  Dioclesian,  not  to  omit  Solomon.  By  one 
class  of  herbalists,  “  the  sublime  and  heavenly 
science  of  astrology,”  as  Lilly  calls  it,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  properties  and  power  of  plants,  as  the  science 
of  chemistry  is  to  the  knowledge  of  pharmacy. 
Culpepper  observes,  “  physic  without  astrology 
is  like  a  lamp  without  oil.” 

The  renowned  Dr.  Moore,  the  astrologist  and 
herbalist,  whose  predictions  were  the  marvel  of 
the  too  credulous,  always  prefaced  one  part  of 
his  almanack  with  Vox  stcllarum ,  vox  Dei ,  “  the 
voice  of  the  stars  is  the  voice  of  God  now  as  I 
believe  that  our  planetary  system  has  more  or 
less  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  animal 
functions,  I  do  not  see  why,  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  properties  of  plants  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  government  of  those  bodies ; 
hence,  Culpepper,  and  all  astrological  botanists 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  have  indulged 
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iu  these  feasible,  yet  harmless,  conceits  upon 
this  subject.*  In  modern  times,  there  is  a  writer 
upon  herbalism,  whose  work  is  invaluable ;  I 
mean  Dr.  Thornton.  He  was  a  lecturer  on  botany 
at  Guy’s  hospital  ;  had  he  been  encouraged,  he 
might  still  have  been  living,  and  by  this  time 
have  enriched  the  medical  world  with  other 
works,  equal  in  value  to  that  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  but  which  has  never  been  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  ;  thus  proving  that  if  the  profession 
were  even  liberal  towards  each  other,  what  praise 
would  have  been  due  from  them  to  this  very 
ingenious  and  highly-gifted  man.  One  of  the 
most  clever  and  useful  botanists  this  country 
ever  produced,  he  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  an 
exile  from  the  society  with  which  he  held  rank, 
and  to  which  he  always  would  have  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  ;  the  true  cause  for  his  unjust  exclusion  being 
that  his  liberal  practice  was  against  the  oppression 
practised  on  his  fellow-creatures.  The  cruelties 
he  experienced  so  broke  his  spirits,  that  his 
talents  lay  dormant,  as  a  total  blank,  from  about 
the  year  1812  to  the  22d  of  January  1837,  when 
death  released  him  from  his  sufferings.  For  many 


*  The  now  exploded  science  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
was  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  There  was  a  period 
when  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  almost  confined  to  the 
shepherd,  who  wUtched  his  flocks  by  night  ;  but  herbalists  and 
physicians  were  astronomers  as  well  ;  for  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  science,  they  could  not  have  practised  their  mystic  art. 
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years  he  had  been  dependent  on  his  kind  and 
affectionate  daughters. 

When  his  writings  are  once  appreciated  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  ere  long  will  be, 
I  should  not  be  surprised,  even  in  my  time,  to 
see  a  monument  (which  ought  to  be  of  gold) 
erected  to  his  memory.  This  much  ill-used  man 
might  well  have  said, 

“  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 

Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?” 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  be 
seen  by  those  who  differ  with  me,  that  if  I  err, 
it  is  in  good  company.  The  difference  between 
former  herbalists  and  myself  consists,  perhaps, 
in  this  :  they  confined  the  application  of  hot 
water,  embrocations,  &c.  to  the  parts  affected, 
whereas  my  practice  is  to  excite  an  action  upon 
the  surface  generally,  independently  of  the  means 
applied  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  surface. 
In  effecting  this,  nothing  meets  my  views  so 
thoroughly  as  the  vapour-bath,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  thing  can  be  substituted  in  its  place. 
Consequently,  in  a  general  way,  the  use  of  my 
medicated  vapour-bath  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  my  system  ;  and  although,  in 
many  instances,  1  prescribe  with  success  for  those 
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who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  my  bath,  owing 
to  my  not  being  enabled  to  accommodate  them  in 
my  house,  I  should  succeed  more  promptly  if 
they  could  use  it.* 

I  trust  that  1  have  said  enough  to  shew  my 
reader,  that  even  quackery  has  some  little  claim 
to  the  character  of  legitimacy,  and  in  practice  is 
not  the  result  of  ignorant  speculation.  Let  any 
person  be  at  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  use  of  patent  or  quack  medicines,  and 
he  will  find  that  nine-tenths,  if  not  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion,  originated  with  legitimate  and  eminent 
practitioners  ;  moreover,  I  can  assure  him  that 
some  of  these  medicines  are  in  frequent  use  by 
the  profession.  We  all  know  that  there  never 
existed  a  more  genuine  stickler  for  legitimacy  in 
practice  than  Abernethy  ;  yet  the  very  medicines 
which  led  to  his  high  repute  are  ranked  among 
the  quack  medicines  of  the  day.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  discoveries  of  skilful  men,  not  connected  with 
legitimate  practice,  have  gone  to  hold  up,  and  give 
importance  to,  what  is  designated  quackery. 

This  must  be  so,  if  we  believe  Ileberden, 
who  says  :  “  The  practice  of  physic  lias  been 

*  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  when  writing  upon  the  subject  of  gout 
and  rheumatism,  thus  expresses  himself : — “  The  certainty  of 
mitigating  the  tortures  of  these  complaints  by  topical  applica¬ 
tions  and  internal  remedies  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. ” 
Again — “  The  frequent  use  of  warm  baths  (I  substitute  vapour) , 
instead  of  relaxing  the  body,  braces,  invigorates,  and  fortifies  it.” 
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more  improved  by  the  casual  experiments  of 
illiterate  nations,  and  the  rash  ones  of  quacks, 
than  by  all  the  reasoning  of  all  the  once  cele¬ 
brated  professors  of  it,  and  theoretic  teachers  in 
the  several  schools  of  Europe,  very  few  of  whom 
have  furnished  us  with  one  new  medicine,  or  have 
taught  us  better  to  use  our  old  ones,  or  have,  in 
any  one  instance,  at  all  improved  the  art  of  curing 
disease.’’ — If  this  be  true,  Mr.  YVakley  was  not 
one  day  too  soon,  when  he  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  “  that  a  national  school  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  for  the  reform  of  medical  practice.” 

There  is  again  something  indescribably  anoma¬ 
lous  in  the  views  entertained  by  the  profession 
with  regard  to  quack  medicines.  Although  they 
may  dispense  the  same  medicines,  they  will  say  to 
their  patients,  “  you  must  not  buy  them  at  medi¬ 
cine  vendors’ there  may  be  a  reason  for  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  purchaser  may  labour  under 
some  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  his 
complaint;  but  what  just  ground  of  accusation, 
I  would  ask,  can  be  made  against  such  a  one 
as  myself,  who  never  gives  medicine,  without 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the  case  of  my 
patient  ? 

In  a  former  work,  I  have  expressed  a  w  ish  to 
do  this  “  under  the  personal  observation  of  the 
medical  adviser  himself,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  these  things,  and 
that  the  barrier  which  would  prevent  any  one 
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being  instrumental  to  any  useful  purpose,  except 
under  the  ABC  tuition  of  the  medicals  schools, 
may  thus  be  broken  down.  It  is  with  no  little 
pride  I  reflect  on  the  fact,  that,  should  even  an 
attempt  be  made  to  arrest  me  in  my  useful  career, 
among  my  firmest  supporters  would  be  found 
many  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  the  day.  Yet 
some  persons  most  illiberally  term  me  quack;  as 
a  set-off  against  such  an  anomaly,  I  refer  them  to 
my  practice,  the  nature  of  which  I  am  ever  ready 
to  explain,  and  moreover  I  refer  them  to  facts, 
and  to  living  testimonies,  to  hundreds  of  grateful 
and  restored  persons,  both  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor.  Having  honestly  conceded  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimate  practitioner  is  highly  advan¬ 
tageous,  when  blended  with  talent,  and  having 
acknowledged  that  I  have  much  felt  the  want  of 
it  in  my  own  case,  I  consider  that  I  am  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  those  whose  mode  of  treating 
diseases  differs  from  mine.  As  it  can  be  proved 
that  my  practice  is  attended  with  unbounded  suc¬ 
cess,  can  the  profession  wonder  at  the  advance¬ 
ment  I  am  every  day  making  with  the  public,  and 
upon  that  solid  and  safe  foundation,  that  I  have 
now  no  cause  to  fear  the  loss  of  the  public  confi¬ 
dence.  If  any  one  thing  is  wanted  more  than 
another,  to  prove  the  safety  and  unity  of  my  prac¬ 
tice  with  diseases  of  the  human  body,  it  is,  that 
during  nearly  ten  years’  practice  (although  many 
of  my  cases  have  been  pronounced  as  incurable 
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by  the  profession,  and  patients  have  come  to  me 
with  constitutions  broken  down),  that  up  to  the 
time  at  which  I  am  now  writing  (1840),  I  have 
never  had  a  patient  die  under  my  hands.  Yet  I 
do  not  pretend  to  make  the  old  young  ;  the  dumb 
speak  ;  the  blind  see  ;  nor  the  deaf  hear.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  renew  organs  which  disease 
has  in  a  measure  deprived  of  vitality  and  action  ; 
to  mend  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys, 
when  disease  has  destroyed  any  portion  of  either; 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  give  elasticity  to  the  joints, 
restoring  them  to  action,  where  disease  has  gene¬ 
rated  a  hardened  deposition,  and  for  ever  des¬ 
troyed  their  flexibility.  No,  I  deal  not  in  sleight 
of  hand,  nor  profess  to  do  more  than  I  think  may 
be  accomplished.  Where  I  consider  disease  incur¬ 
able,  I  can  only  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferer ; 
where  the  contrary  is  the  case,  despite  of  what 
the  faculty  may  think  and  do,  I  profess  to  cure. 

“  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple  ;  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  and  revolutions ; 
these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the 
womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it.” 

I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  medical  men, 
whether  friends  or  opponents,  I  shall  say  no 
more  upon  the  quackery  and  no-quackery  ques¬ 
tion  ;  I  shall  offer  no  further  apology  upon  what 
1  have  written,  nor  for  the  use  of  herbal  medi- 
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cine,  nor  enter  into,  which  would  be  foreign  to 
my  present  undertaking,  an  analysis  of  their 
properties.  I  have  fully  and  fairly  met  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  and,  under  God’s  blessing,  shall 
pursue  “  the  even  tenour  of  my  way.” 

“  Till  I 

Hie  to  my  grounded  nest,  and  do  no  more.” 

Hurdis. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  I  hastily  alluded 
to  the  means  by  which  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  study  of  medicine;  this  is  a  matter  upon 
which  I  design  to  speak  more  connectedly,  but 
at  the  same  time  briefly.  My  father,  it  will  be 
remembered,  practiced  veterinary,  an  art,  in 
which  he  was  well  skilled ;  and  if  it  should 
appear  to  be  a  strange  pursuit  for  a  baker,  I 
would  remind  my  reader,  that  it  was  not  more 
extraordinary  than  that  chin-scrapers  or  barbers 
should  exercise  the  art  of  phlebotomy  or  blood¬ 
letting;  and  further,  that  the  barbers’  company  in 
the  city  of  London  is  incorporated  by  the  style 
and  title  of  barber-surgeons.  I  paid  very  great 
attention  to  my  father’s  practice,  and  read  works 
treating  upon  the  subject.  This  was  my  begin¬ 
ning,  with  regard  to  my  knowledge  of  medicine, 
although  limited  in  its  application  to  one  portion 
of  animal  creation,  and  of  all,  notwithstanding 
the  rough  and  cruel  usage  inflicted  upon  them, 
the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  in  constitution. 

It  h  as  ever  been  to  me  a  matter  of  regret,  and 
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must  be  to  every  lover  of  the  horse,  that  they 
should  be  so  shamefully  abused.  I  have  studied 
the  physiognomy  of  the  horse  as  well  as  that  of 
man,  and  the  very  look  of  an  ill-used  horse,  the 
eye  and  the  dropping  of  his  under  lip,  shows  he 
is  sensible  of  his  disgrace,  and  although  endued 
with  a  wonderful  sagacity  and  powers,  he  is  too 
noble  to  exert  either  to  the  injury  of  his  cruel 
master,  but  rather  consults  his  inclination,  parti¬ 
cipates  with  him  in  his  pleasures,  often  setting 
him  a  fine  example  of  gentleness,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  and  will  die  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  the  wishes  of  his  rider ;  he  will  lick 
the  hand  that  whips  him,  but  if  kindly  treated, 
will  never  forget  an  old  master.  I  have  casually 
introduced  this  subject  under  the  head  of  “  Useful 
hints  to  those  who  keep  Horses,”  in  another 
work.* 

“  A  man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind. 

But  brutal  actions  show  a  brutal  mind ; 

Remember,  He  who  made  thee  made  the  brute ; 

Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason,  form’d  him  mute  ; 

He  can’t  complain,  hut  God’s  all-seeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  cruelty  ;  he  hears  his  cry. 

He  was  design’d  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge. 

And  know,  that  his  Creator  is  thy  judge.”  Cowper. 

My  forwardness  in  surgical  pursuits  often  got 
me  into  disgrace  with  my  poor  father.  I  will  give 
an  instance :  one  day  during  his  absence  from 
home,  a  horse  was  brought  in  diseased ;  being 

*  See  “Random  Reflections,  &c.”  page  122. 
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desirous  of  shewing  what  I  could  do,  I  or¬ 
dered  the  men  to  throw  him  on  a  litter  of  straw, 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  set  myself  to  work ; 
I  filled  the  two  holes  of  the  quitter,  with  the  same 
minerals  as  I  had  seen  my  father  use,  ramming  it 
well  in  with  an  iron  probe,  then  regularly  physiced 
the  poor  sick  animal,  and  packed  him  off,  but 
not  without  giving  suitable  directions.  When 
my  father  returned  and  found  what  I  had  done, 
he  severely  lectured  me,  and  bade  me  very 
properly,  never  to  put  my  skill  to  the  test  again. 
1  was  now  about  eleven  years  of  age ;  the  horse, 
happily  for  me,  did  remarkably  well,  and  in  a 
little  time  recovered.  The  misfortune  of  disoblig¬ 
ing  my  father  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  good 
luck  on  the  other,  of  curing  the  horse,  had  the 
effect  of  exciting  my  curiosity,  and  served  to 
increase  my  inquisitiveness  :  it  caused  me  to 
make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
anatomv  of  the  horse,  and  led  me  to  wish  for 
an  acquaintance  with  that  of  my  own  species. 
This  attainment  I  failed  to  acquire  to  any  extent, 
until  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Heaviside,  who  was  it  must  be  allowed, 
no  novice  in  his  art ;  there  I  found  all  the  in¬ 
formation  previously  acquired,  respecting  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse,  of  the  greatest  use  to  me; 
the  structure  differed  in  some  degree,  and  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  that  difference  only,  which  I 
had  to  acquire.  This  forwardness  for  study  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  very  rich  and  clever 
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veterinary  surgeon  at  Exeter,  in  Devon,  who 
offered  to  take  me  into  his  house,  and  educate 
me  for  his  profession,  without  any  premium.  To 
this  my  father  was  opposed;  he  had  I  dare  say, 
his  reasons  for  so  doing,  although  I  never  knew 
what  they  were.* 

In  my  various  migratory  movements,  I  read 
all  the  medical  books  I  could  get  at,  especially 
those  which  espoused  the  herbal  practice.  1 
collected  also,  all  the  recipes  I  could  lay  my 
hand  upon,  and  got  together  a  great  number 
from  old  women  and  quacks.  These  I  used  to 
analyze,  and  learning  for  what  purpose  they 
were  given,  compare  them  with  the  formulae  pre¬ 
scribed  for  such  diseases.  If  I  found  them  to  differ, 
1  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  same,  or  learn 
why  a  medicine  possessed  of  another  property 
was  introduced,  and  thus  get  at  the  probable 
effect  realized  by  the  combination,  and  its  diffe¬ 
rent  effects  upon  what  appeared  similar  consti¬ 
tutions. 

Many  a  time,  whilst  my  hands  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  the  service  of  my  employer, 
my  head  has  been  at  work  on  my  own  account ; 

*  My  readers  will  remember  this  was  the  second  offer  refused 
by  my  father ;  once  by  a  surgeon,  and  secondly,  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon ;  either  of  them  I  should  have  considered  to  a  son  of 
mine,  “  a  golden  opportunity  lost.”  All  these  impediments  which 
fell  in  my  way,  only  serves  to  prove 

“  How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature.” 
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and  frequently  when  the  thought  of  some  day 
becoming  a  doctor  has  flashed  athwart  my  mind, 
and  this  I  could  not  prevent,  then  have  I  redou¬ 
bled  my  vigour  and  diligence ;  nor  do  I  know 
that  on  any  occasion  I  ever  neglected  my  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest,  or  devoted  any  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  furtherance  of  my  peculiar  predilec¬ 
tions. 

My  difficulties,  it  will  be  seen,  were  numerous, 
indeed  almost  unsurmountable,  yet  great  as  they 
were,  I  conquered  them.  At  one  time  I  cherished 
the  belief  that  if  I  could  get  a  dresser’s  situation 
in  some  hospital,  or  at  least  an  assistant  dresser, 
I  might  by  degrees  have  got  on  in  that  way, 
knowing  that  before  now,  many  a  man,  whose 
beginning  was  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  by 
dint  of  perseverance  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank 
in  a  profession.  No  door,  however,  was  open 
to  me,  and  owing  to  continued  sickness,  I  could 
never  lay  by  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
me  to  place  myself  under  a  medical  practitioner, 
which  would  have  occupied  three  years  at  least, 
as  well  as  a  large  amount  for  premiums,  fees,  & c. 
Could  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  done 
so,  whatever  knowledge  I  might  have  acquired 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  physic,  I  could  never 
have  been  alienated  from  the  iEsculapian  portion 
of  the  art,  to  which,  from  inclination  and  self-con¬ 
viction,  1  had  become  attached. 
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“  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  upon  the  oaths  of  judgment  and 
reason.” 

“  And  they  have  been  grand-jury-men,  since  before  Noah  was 
a  sailor.” 

It  is  true,  many  may  say,  that  herbs  are  not 
altogether  rejected  by  the  schools  of  medicine ; 
of  this  I  am  aware,  a  glance  at  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  will  show 
that  many  vegetable  substances  are  prescribed  in 
the  shape  of  extract  or  infusion.  Essential  oils, 
essential  salts,  and  some  extracts,  are  used  with 
great  advantage ;  with  these,  however,  I  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  work  on  “  Gout  and  Indigestion.” 
The  greater  part  of  my  herbs  are  grown  for  me, 
and  very  many  I  collect  myself,  in  those  seasons 
when  they  are  severally  in  perfection. 

I  did  not  begin  to  give  medicines  till  several 
years  after  I  became  settled  in  High  Street,  where 
my  opportunities  were  great,  owing  to  my  living 
in  a  parish  and  neighbourhood  where  there  were 
a  large  class  of  persons  who  had  not  the  means  of 
applying  for  medical  advice  without  going  to  the 
parish.  Among  this  class  of  persons,  therefore,  I 
practised  for  some  years,  quietly  and  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  and  I  have  to  bless  God  that  circum¬ 
stances  enabled  me  occasionally  to  give  bread  as 
well  as  medicine  for  the  body.  By  this,  as  may 
be  supposed,  I  acquired  some  considerable  in  flu- 
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ence,  and  never  wanted  patients  ;  and  if,  in  some 
instances,  I  had  black  ingratitude  only  for  my 
pains,  in  many  1  met  with  everything  that  was 
encouraging  and  grateful.  In  course  of  time,  I 
obtained  patients  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
of  society  ;  those  I  expected  to  pay  me,  and  many 
of  them  did  most  liberally.* 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
essentially  useful  to  many  leading  families  in  this 
country.  From  a  very  natural  wish  to  avoid  noto¬ 
riety,  their  names  never  have  been  (and  never 
will  by  me)  brought  forward.  But  they  have  not 
been  forgetful  of  benefits,  and  it  is  alike  honour¬ 
able  to  them,  and  gratifying  to  me,  that  a  large 
portion  of  my  patients,  even  in  the  highest  stations 
of  life,  come  to  me,  deeply  prepossessed  in  my 
favour  before  trial. — From  what  cause  ? — because 
some  one  or  more  of  their  confidential  friends 
have  so  lauded  my  praises  to  them,  that  fre¬ 
quently,  the  greatest  anxiety  exists  to  be  placed 
under  my  care  (which,  from  my  confined  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  dwelling-house,  although  a  large  one,  is 
often  obliged  to  be  delayed).  And  thus,  often¬ 
times,  through  the  most  indirect  means,  I  am 
brought  into  acquaintanceship  with  some  of  the 
most  difficult  cases  which  have  yet  come  under 
my  notice. 

*  Some  of  my  best  remedies,  such  as  ointments,  tinctures,  pills, 
and  embrocations,  were  discovered  before  I  commenced  my  pre¬ 
sent  mode  of  practice. 
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The  notoriety  thus  acquired  led  me,  as  it  has 
been  before  stated,  to  launch  into  a  yet  unex¬ 
plored  ocean  of  adventure,  and  after  some  beat¬ 
ing  about,  the  rigging  and  tackle  of  my  little  bark 
remain  uninjured;  her  rudder  has  never  been 
unshipped,  the  pilot  has  never  been  driven  from 
the  helm,  ballast  has  never  been  thrown  over¬ 
board,  and  she  is  lying  at  her  moorings,  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  haven.  I  would  further  ob¬ 
serve,  that  whosoever  will  step  aboard  my  little 
craft  shall  be  entertained  with  hospitality,  and 
have  a  perfumed  berth  to  repose  in. 

“  If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ; 

I  had  it  from  my  father.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIli. 


“  Let’s  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  outsport  discretion.” 


This  brings  me  to  speak  of  a  few  cases,  se¬ 
lected  from  a  great  number,  which  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  bearing  upon  the  success  of  my  practice  ; 
but,  as  preliminary  to  the  remarks  I  have  to 
make  upon  this  head,  I  will  first  shew  my  reader 
that  my  pursuits  entail  upon  me  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  and  sometimes  sorrow  and  vexation.  If 
my  house  is  full  of  patients,  (which  is  generally 
the  case),  my  labours  begin  at  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening ;  I  say  the  evening,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  never  give  baths  until  that  time.  I 
attend  them  all  myself,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Tilke, 
my  daughters,  and  servants.  We  are  frequently 
engaged  for  at  least  two  hours  after  the  patients 
have  left  their  baths,  and  are  comfortably  laid  in 
bed  ;  they  are  supplied  with  a  suitable  cordial 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  take  such  medicines 
as  in  my  judgment  they  respectively  require. 

In  the  morning,  most  of  the  patients  break¬ 
fast  in  bed,  and  if  I  deem  it  necessary,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  it.  Our  usual  breakfast 
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hour  is  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  I  visit  them  severally,  and  in 
cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  diseased 
joints,  tic  doloureux,  tinea  capitis,*  lepra,  seynus, 
dropsy,  consumption,  nervous  debility,  affections 
of  the  liver,  & c.  &c\,  am  usually  employed  from 
two  to  three  hours  in  giving  medicines,  applying 
poultices,  fomentations,  embrocations,  and  fric¬ 
tion. 

Oftentimes  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  my 
patients  in  a  proper  state  of  subjection  ;  many, 
being  unused  to  restraint,  resist  it  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ;  but  if  I  find  there  is  anything  like  a 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  I  respectfully  request 
such  to  leave  my  house,  stating  that,  unless  my 
rules  are  rigidly  enforced  and  observed,  I  cannot 
expect  success,  and  that  my  reputation  is  of  more 
value  to  me  than  any  remuneration  I  can  possibly 
receive  from  an  insubordinate  patient.  In  this  I 
have  an  advantage  over  other  medical  men,  for  I 
will  not  suffer  my  rules  of  practice  to  be  broken 
with  impunity.  A  nobleman,  some  time  since, 
called  upon  me,  and  wished  me  to  take  him  at 
once ;  he  wished  me  to  make  alterations  in  my 
arrangements,  in  order  that  I  might  then  receive 
him.  I  assured  him,  that  to  deviate  from  my  pur¬ 
pose  was  impracticable  ;  he  took  some  embroca¬ 
tion  and  left  me,  nor  have  I  seen  him  since. 

*  For  cases  of  tinea  capitis  I  have  appropriate  apartments, 
where  patients  are  kept  by  themselves. 
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A  patient,  a  few  weeks  ago  only,  came  into  my 
house  in  a  dreadful  state  of  disease,  accompanied 
with  nuralgic  affection  of  the  face;  everything 
was  going  on  well,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
leave  his  bed,  and  told  me  that  he  wished  to  go 
home,  his  place  of  abode  being  near  Newport,  in 
Shropshire  ;  he  wished  to  know  if  I  would  receive 
him  again?  I  assured  him  that  I  would  not,  stating, 
that  no  man  could  be  in  a  fairer  way  of  recovery 
than  himself,  and  that  I  should  have  been  highly 
gratified  to  have  seen  him  restored  ;  but  since  he 
chose  to  withdraw  from  me  without  his  recovery 
having  been  effected,  I  would  never  receive  him, 
on  any  terms,  into  my  house  again.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  that  I  called  in  a  physician, 
who  visited  him  twice,  and  assured  him  that  he 
was  doing  well.  One  month  would  have  set  him 
upon  his  legs  again ;  he  had  suffered  dreadfully 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and,  no  doubt  thought 
that  in  one  week  I  ought  to  have  cured  him. 

“  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience — 

What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees.” 

The  fact  was,  that  although  a  man  of  good 
property,  he  was  contemptibly  parsimonious  ;  had 
he  been  in  indifferent  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  welcome  to  gratuitous  assistance  ;  but 
he  dreaded  the  payment  of  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  although  that  would  have  included  board, 
lodging,  nursing,  and  every  other  attendance.  I 
have,  of  course,  my  fixed  charges,  yet,  provided 
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that  the  circumstances  of  my  patient  are  known 
to  be  limited,  I  act  accordingly,  and  frequently 
decline  taking  anything. 

When  patients  come  to  me,  they  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  bring  their  own  blankets,  which  some 
(unnecessarily)  prefer  doing.  Each  person  must 
be  provided  with  a  flannel  night-dress,  an  article 
which  I  constantly  keep  by  me  for  those  who 
need  them,  for,  with  but  few  exceptions,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  system  that  persons  taking  the  vapour, 
or  medicated  spirit-bath,  should  sleep  in  flannel, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  topical  action  as  long  as 
possible.  I  do  not  permit  my  patients,  as  long  as 
they  are  under  my  roof,  to  take  anything  in  the 
shape  of  aliment  or  liquid,  but  what  is  provided 
by  myself,  and  served  up  under  my  direction  ;  if 
I  were,  in  some  few  instances,  my  efforts  would 
be  neutralized.  Many  come  to  me,  whose  indis¬ 
position  is  accelerated  or  brought  on  by  over 
indulgence,  either  in  eating  or  drinking;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  to  put  out  a  fire  we  must  not 
add  more  fuel. 

In  one  instance,  I  had  a  patient  who  baffled 
me  exceedingly  ;  I  made  but  little  progress,  for 
although  disease  did  not  gain  ground,  I  did  not 
succeed  in  subduing  it.  At  length  I  discovered 
that  a  servant  had  been  bribed  to  bring  in  spirits 
and  wine,  which  were  secreted  from  my  notice  ; 
and  I  blush  to  say  that  the  patient  was  a  lady, 
who  acknowledged  that  circumstances  (no  un- 
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common  case  I  regret  to  remark)  had  compelled 
her,  for  some  time,  to  have  recourse  to  stimulants. 
Did  persons  who  have  recourse  to  spirituous 
liquors  know  to  what  an  extent  they  injure  them¬ 
selves,  by  impairing  digestion  and  weakening  the 
functions, — did  they  know  to  what  an  extent 
they  injure  health,  affect  the  nerves,  and  increase 
the  evil,  which,  by  such  means,  they  uselessly  strive 
to  resist,  as  well  as  embitter  and  shorten  their 
days,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  allow  timely  re¬ 
monstrance  to  prevail,  and,  the  habit  once  con¬ 
quered,  would  feel  obliged  for  the  timely  interpo¬ 
sition. 

Individuals  have  frequently  called  to  consult 
me,  who  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  to  be  benefited  by  a  look,  a 
touch,  or  a  word.  Much  allowance  must  be  made 
on  the  score  of  excitement,  arising  principally  out 
of  a  belief,  that  as  I  had  succeeded  in  curing 
others,  I  could  not  fail  in  applying  a  successful 
remedy  in  their  own  case. 

At  times  I  receive  very  extraordinary  letters 
from  persons  I  never  saw,  and  as  a  singular 
curiosity,  i  shall  here  transcribe  the  greater  part 
of  two  from  the  same  writer,  who  resides  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  first  bears  date  April 
29th  1839. 

“  Sir  : 

“  I  have  carefully  read  your  book,  ‘  Random  Reflec¬ 
tions,’  &c.  and  from  it  hope  that  you  make  a  conscience  of  your 
profession,  and  will,  in  good  faith,  give  your  time,  your  study, 
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and  patient  research,  for  success  in  every  case,  which,  on  receiving 
your  fee,  you  leisurely  undertake,  and  having  sent  you,  by  my 

friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. - ,  Rector  of  - ,  ten  shillings,  being 

seven  shillings  your  stipulated  fee,  and  three  shillings  or  more  for 
medicine,  I  request  your  earnest  attention  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  on  which  I  earnestly  beg  the  blessing  of  Providence,  in  the 
following  case,  describing  particulars  as  well  as  a  stranger  can 
do: — Height  five  feet,  five  inches;  weight  214  pounds;  make, 
stout,  not  corpulent ;  open  chest,  not  muscular  ;  of  lax  fibre  ; 
temperament,  rather  phlegmatic  and  hypocondriac  ;  occupation, 
sedentary  and  clerical ;  residence,  exposed  country  ;  age,  past 
sixty ;  unmarried  ;  habits,  literary  ;  wholly  unused  to  fermented 
liquor  till  twenty- one  ;  to  ardent  spirits  almost  through  life  ;  to 
home-brewed  ale,  till  lately  in  moderation ;  also  to  white,  not 
port  wine  ;  complexion,  not  pale,  nor  florid ;  pulse,  firm  and  regu¬ 
lar,  about  seventy-two  ;  bowels  regular,  yet  rather  costive,  *  * 

a*  a>  vt*  a«  4;  ^ 

•T’  ^  'r  T  “T  'T'  *•'  *T*  T 

*  *  *  diet  always  plain  and  moderate  :  at  nine  o’clock 

a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk  gruel,  or  one  pint  with  half  a  pound  of 
light  bread  ;  some  light  brown  bread,  with  a  glass  of  wine,  at  two 
o’clock  ;  at  dinner,  about  four  or  five  o’clock,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  roast  mutton,  with  q.  s.  of  light  greens  and  potatoes,  with  one 
glass  of  wine  and  water,  after,  four  or  five  glasses  ;  at  ten  o’clock, 
half  a  pint  of  toast  and  water,  and  light  custard  pudding,  or  apple 
marmalade  ;  in  bed  at  twelve,  sleep  till  seven,  and  rise  at  eight ; 
exercise,  walking  from  two  to  three  miles,  riding  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  on  alternate  days  ;  use  the  dumb  bells  every  morning. 
Subject,  from  medical  misdirection,  in  curing  a  violent  sprain 
of  the  right  knee  joint,  to  severe  sweating  across  the  loins  in 
exercise,  only  in  summer  and  autumn,  causing  me  to  change  my 
linen,  and  if  checked  by  winter  cold,  it  produces  ^edematous  puff¬ 
ing  about  the  ancle,  attended  with  muscular  debility.  The  patella, 
or  knee-pan,  not  injured,  but  the  crucial  ligaments  uniting  the  os 
femoris  to  the  tibia,  much  overstrained  by  a  desperate  leap  about 
thirty  years  since.  Tongue  white  and  fervid,  mostly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  after  cleaning,  feels  to  the  palate  as  if  scalded ;  my  lips 
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then,  and  in  the  evening,  feel  dry  and  parched,  as  if  from  the 
heat  of  the  stomach  or  blood,  but  without  thirst.  I  suffer  from 
imperfect  digestion  immediately  after  eating,  and  subsequently  to 
my  taking  any  meal ;  as  well  as  upon  rising  in  the  morning  ;  also 
in  riding,  I  spit  up,  but  without  coughing,  some  tough  phlegm 
and  coagulum,  sinking  and  indissoluble  in  water.  This  has  been, 
since  October  last,  slowly  increasing,  from  sharp  medicines  pre¬ 
scribed  by  an  M.D.,  properly  described  in  your  book,  who,  from 
the  rapidity  of  his  gait  and  short  visits,  I  name  Dr.  Trotter.  The 
above  medicine  has  been  given  for  the  cure  of  an  asthmatic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  breath  and  lungs,  to  which  I  have  been,  and  still  am 
subject,  since  February  two  years.  My  other  infirmities  are  a 
nervous  noise,  or  singing  in  my  ears,  attended  with  slight  deaf¬ 
ness  only,  for  I  hear  my  watch  tick  plainly  with  my  left  ear ; 
a  nervous  defect  of  vision  at  times  ;  a  slight  tendency  to  paralysis, 
indicated  by  no  numbness,  but  by  pricking  in  the  skin.  My 
breathing  is  weak,  with  a  wheezing  noise  at  times,  but  not 
laborious  nor  spasmodic.  My  remedies  have  been,  glauber  or 
Epsom  salts,  tincture  of  senna,  jalap,  squills,  assafoetida,  gum 
ammonim,  pulo- ipecacuanha,  nitrate  of  potass,  &c.  &c.  I  have 
never  used  mercury  in  any  form,  hating  it  as  much  as  you  do  ;  I 
avoid  all  drastic  drugs.  I  use  flannel  next  my  skin  in  winter,  next 
my  shirt  in  the  summer.  For  my  sprained  knee,  I  have  tried  every 
known  remedy  used  by  the  Whitworth  and  Grosvenor  plan, 
beside  opodeldoc,  and  every  known  lotion. 

“  I  here  give  you  a  plain  and  minute  account,  and  pray  God  to 
give  you  a  right  understanding  in  all  things  pertaining  to  my  case, 
which  I  desire  you  to  read  over  carefully  on  three  different  days , 
and  ask  all  necessary  explanations  before  you  send  me  the  medi¬ 
cines,  which  I  request  may  be  accompanied  with  remarks  clearly 
expressed,  with  any  further  moderate  charge  you  may  judge  neces¬ 
sary.  Address  your  answer  to  me  by  post,  according  to  my 
address  below,  and  the  medicines,  carefully  packed,  per  mail,  to 
the  care  of  Mr. - ,  at - .  My  letter  having  taken  much 
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time  and  care,  I  desire  you  to  keep  it  safely  for  your  private 
reference  and  perusal,  and  am,  Sir, 

“  Your’s  very  faithfully,” 

***** 

Not  thinking  it  worth  my  while  to  answer  such 
a  letter  as  the  preceding,  I  delayed  noticing  it 
till  the  writer’s  reverend  friend  (then  a  patient  in 
my  house)  should  return  into  the  country,  but 
my  correspondent  not  liking  the  delay,  addressed 
me  again  on  the  29th  of  April ;  he  very  defi¬ 
nitely  remarked  upon  the  increased  progress  of 
some  of  his  symptoms,  and  recapitulated  some  of 
his  former  statements,  concluding  : 

“  I  hope  that  you  will  notice,  in  your  reply,  all  the  under¬ 
lined  parts  in  this  and  my  former  letter,  and  ask  me  any  necessary 
explanation.  And  as  you  make  only  the  moderate  charge  of  3s.  6d. 
(according  to  your  book)  for  writing,  the  remaining  6s.  6d.  will 
be  for  medicine  prepared  by  you,  and  to  be  forwarded  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  trust  that  you,  with  God’s  blessing,  wall  not  only  set  me 
upon  my  legs  again,  but  will,  according  to  your  favourite  author, 

‘  Make  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both.’ 

“  Your’s  very  faithfully,” 

***** 

These  are  among  the  most  singular  letters  I 
ever  received,  and  are  of  a  description  to  warrant 
me  in  believing  that  the  applicant  for  advice  and 
medicine  must  be  a  very  eccentric  character. 

As  more  than  this,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  add; 
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I  will  only  take  leave  to  remark  that,  although  he 
seemed  determined  to  do  business  in  an  econo¬ 
mical  way,  lie  is  a  man  of  large  fortune;  of  this  I 
was  aware,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
did  not  comply  with  his  request,  to  read  his  long 
letter  for  three  days,  and  answer  every  question 
for  the  enormous  fee  of  3s.  6d.  He  must  have  set 
a  lowr  value  on  my  time. 

Upon  the  return  of  my  patient  to  - ,  I 

addressed  his  neighbour,  and  sent  him  his  change, 
but  no  advice ;  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  as 
he  appeared  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
own  case,  I  thought  he  might  obtain  medical 
assistance  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

At  times  I  scarcely  know  how  to  keep  my 
patience,  the  expectations  of  some  persons  who 
casually  consult  me  are  so  unreasonable ;  many 
really  imagine  that  a  box  of  pills,  a  bottle  of  some 
infusion,  tincture,  or  embrocation,  a  pot  of  oint¬ 
ment,  or  a  look  at  me,  must  effect  an  immediate 
cure,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  wild  and 
extravagant.  Infirmities  arising  from  the  effects  of 
disease  require,  if  a  cure  can  be  accomplished,  a 
period  of  time  to  eradicate  the  disease,  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  time  it  has  taken  to 
acquire  such  an  ascendancy  ;  I  allude  only  to 
some  cases  ;  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule  as  well  as  all  others. 

Among  the  variety  of  cases  which  I  have 
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upon  record,  I  shall  select  some  of  the  most 
striking,  in  order  to  show  what  I  have  done,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  other  similarly  afflicted 
individuals  to  try,  if  they  please,  what  a  quack 
can  do. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  cured  of  tic  dolou- 
reux,  having  left  my  house,  called  upon  his 
medical  friend,  who,  being  a  very  liberal  man, 
paid  his  respects  to  me,  both  as  he  said,  “  to 
offer  his  thanks  and  congratulations.”  He  sup¬ 
posed,  as  he  had  candour  enough  to  state,  that  I 
employed  some  secret  means,  which  the  world 
was  to  know  nothing  about ;  however,  he  was 
struck  dumb,  when  I  explained  the  means  by 
which  the  cure  had  been  brought  about.  I  stated 
to  him  my  opinion  of  the  case,  and  told  him 
why  I  believed  that  he  had  failed,  and  I  offered 
to  give  him  my  instructions  in  writing,  in  order 
that  in  the  event  of  his  having  a  similar  case, 
he  might  treat  it  as  I  had  done.  He  thanked 
me  for  the  offer,  and  expressed  a  regret  that 
he  had  not  known  me  three  or  four  years 
sooner,  for  he  observed,  “  Lady - was  recom¬ 

mended  to  me  by  one  of  the  profession,  but  I 
failed  in  effecting  a  cure he  further  added, 
that  her  sufferings  were  beyond  endurance,  and 
he  thought,  in  all  probability,  she  was  by  this 
time  either  dead  or  out  of  her  mind. 

From  what  he  stated  to  me,  I  told  him 
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that  I  believed  the  lady  was  still  living,  and 
perhaps  had  been  under  my  care.  I  then 
reached  down  iny  account-book,  and  pointing 
to  a  name  in  it,  asked,  “  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that 
is  the  lady  about  whom  you  express  so  great 

interest.”  I  read  as  follows  : — “  Lady - Dr.  to 

S.  W.  Tilke,  for  two  weeks’  board,  baths,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  attendance,  £12  12s.  Od.  for  a  complete 
cure  of  tic  doloureux.”  With  astonishment  he 
asked,  “  Why,  Mr.  Tilke,  do  you  mean  to  say 

that  you  cured  Lady - ?”  I  replied,  “  Yes, 

Sir,  1  did,  and  as  you  will  pass  her  ladyship’s 
present  residence,  on  your  way  home,  call,  and 
witness  with  your  own  eyes  the  state  of  health 
she  is  now  in,  it  being  eighteen  months  since  she 
placed  herself  under  my  care.”  The  disease  had 
been  of  ten  years  standing,  and  up  to  the  period 
I  am  now  writing,  it  is  more  than  three  years 
since  she  was  completely  restored.  Since  that 
time  she  has  been  enabled  to  give  every  attention 
to  her  domestic  duties,  and  certainly  graces  that 
class  of  society  of  which  she  is  so  amiable  and 
distinguished  an  ornament;  her  gratitude  and 
kindness  towards  myself  and  family  have  been 
abundant  in  the  extreme.  If  it  were  becoming  in 
myself  so  to  do,  I  should  like  to  descant  upon 
the  exalted  virtues  of  this  inestimable  lady;  I 
may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  charge  of  presumption,  to  express  a 
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belief  that  ladies,  whether  moving  in  her  own  or 
any  other  sphere  of  life,  could  not  have,  nor 
follow,  a  brighter  example. 

“  Most  worthy  Madam.” 

*  *  4=  *  4*  * 

“  You  have  so  overpowered  me  with  unexpected  kindness. 

That  my  tongue  is  mute,  and  speech  too  scanty 
To  express  my  inward  gratitude.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

“  I  do  come  with  means  as  medicinal  as  true. 

Honest  as  either,  to  cleanse  you  of  that  humour 
That  presses  you  from  sleep.” 

Another  case  of  the  same  species  of  nuralgia 
was  brought  under  my  notice,  and  which  I  com¬ 
pletely  cured  ;  but,  as  I  have  a  letter,  recently 
received  from  the  gentleman  upon  the  subject,  I 
shall  withhold  any  remarks  I  might  otherwise 
have  made. 

“  Clandon  Street ,  Walworth , 

“  Dear  Sir:  “  February  1839.” 

“  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  years,  I  take  up  my 
pen  to  assure  you  by  letter  what  I  have  frequently  verbally  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  you  have  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  relieving  me  from 
acute  and  agonising  suffering.  I  am  thus  late  in  tendering  my 
written  acknowledgments,  because  I  was  fearful  that  you,  as  well 
as  other  gentlemen  under  whose  care  I  have  been  placed,  might 
have  given  me  temporary  relief  only.  I  have  found  it  otherwise, 
as  you  assured  me  I  should,  and  therefore  can  now  express  myself 
with  certainty.  I  suffered  from  tic  doloureux  for  several  years  ;  it 
kept  my  head  in  perpetual  torment  and  agony,  although  I,  from 
time  to  time,  employed  the  most  eminent  men  in  London.  In  one 
instance,  after  having  been  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  distin¬ 
guished  both  for  skill  and  talent,  he  acknowledged  himself  baffled. 
He  recommended  me  to  another,  who  professed  to  cure  me,  and, 
it  is  true,  after  putting  me  to  an  enormous  expense,  succeeded 
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only  in  giving  me  temporary  relief.  This  drove  me  nearly  to  des¬ 
pair  ;  the  disease  returned  with  all  its  virulence,  and  I  expected 
nothing  short  of  confirmed  insanity.  But,  fortunately  for  me,  a 
friend  of  your’s  became  acquainted  with  my  unhappy  situation, 
and  recommended  me  to  apply  to  you.  You  soon  succeeded  in 
giving  me  relief,  and  by  kindly  persevering,  to  my  great  joy,  and 
the  surprise  of  all  wiio  knew  me,  the  disease  gradually  subsided. 

“  Although,  for  a  long  time,  I  w’as  timid  and  fearful,  I  have 
now  perfect  confidence,  and  feel  that  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude,  which  it  will  never  be  in  my  power  to  discharge.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  due  to  you,  that  I  should  bear  my  humble  testimony 
to  the  skill  with  which  you  combated,  and  successfully,  this  most 
difficult  case,  which  may,  perhaps,  aid  and  encourage  those  who 
are  labouring  under  a  like  malady. 

“  Wishing  you  every  happiness  and  comfort  this  world  can 
give,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  most  devoted  servant, 

“  To  Mr.  S.  W.  Tilke.”  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  next  case  I  shall  record  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  that  was  ever  brought  under  my 
notice ;  my  success  in  treating  it  can  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  several  professional  gentlemen,  who  care¬ 
fully  watched  the  progress  of  the  case.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  remarks  came  to  London  from 
Norwich,  intending  to  have  both  his  legs  ampu¬ 
tated.  He  had  been  suffering  from  scrofula  for 
sixteen  years,  and,  perhaps,  many  persons  will 
scarcely  credit  my  description,  which,  I  can  pro¬ 
mise  them,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  reality.  The 
flesh  had  completely  sloughed  away,  leaving  but 
little  to  be  seen,  except  exposed  ligaments  and  a 
mass  of  corruption.  He  was  under  my  care  for 
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six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  left  me, 
and  was  enabled  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day. 
The  letter  I  am  about  to  insert  was  addressed  to 
me  about  a  month  after  his  return  home. 

“Dear  Sir  :  “  Norwich,  August  1C )th,  1837. 

“  It  is  with  pleasure  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  penning  a  few  lines  to  you  ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
mingled  with  those  of  pleasure,  I  am  enabled  to  say,  that  by  the 
employment  of  your  excellent  remedies  and  skilful  treatment,  I 
have  been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death.  My  best  leg,  as  I  term 
it,  is  nearly  quite  well,  the  other  is  improving  fast.  In  a  word,  I 
am  in  possession  of  comfort  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  for 
the  sixteen  years  past.  Present  my  respectful  remembrance  to 
Mrs.  Tilke,  and  tell  her,  that  a  sense  of  her  kind  and  motherly 
attention  to  me  whilst  in  your  house  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your’s  most  gratefully, 

“  To  Mr.  S.W.  Tilke.”  ****** 

The  next  case  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  that  of 
a  poor  man  by  the  name  of  Wooder.  “  William 
Wooder,”  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note-book, 
“  came  into  my  house  on  the  20th  of  September 
1838,  having  been  brought  to  town  on  a  litter  of 
straw,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.”  His  complaint 
was  an  affection  of  the  spine,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  worst  cases  ever  brought  under  my  notice.  He 
had  been  incapable  of  work  for  nearly  three  years, 
the  last  two  months  of  which  he  was  entirely 
bed-ridden.  He  staid  with  me  a  fortnight,  when, 
having  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  case,  I  sent 
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him  back,  with  proper  medicines,  when  he  was 
not  only  able  to  use  his  legs,  but  to  walk  even 
short  distances  with  great  ease  to  himself.  1  he 
following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  by  the 
clergyman  of  his  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  B  *  *  *  : 

“  Dear  Sir  : 

“  A  parishioner  of  mine  (by  name  William  Wooder) 
has  lately  called  upon  me,  and  requested  me  to  write  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  the  great  kindness  and  attention  he  received  from  you 
whilst  under  your  care,  as  well  as  for  the  great  relief  he  has 
experienced  from  your  treatment.  He  likewise  requests  me  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  liberal  abatement  in  your  charge, 
made  in  his  case  from  a  charitable  motive.  Pie  will  be  glad,  also, 
if  you  will  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Bigg,  for  making  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  his  bill,  on  the  same  account.  The  poor  man 
walked  to  my  house,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-half.  I  shall  be 
very  glad,  for  his  family’s  sake,  if,  by  God’s  blessing,  he  should 
be  restored  to  health. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your’s  truly, 

“J.  B  *  * 

It  will  here  be  observed,  that  from  the  day  of 
my  receiving  Wooder  to  the  date  of  Mr.  B  *  *  *’s 

letter  after  his  return  to - ,  comprehended  less 

than  a  month.  There  are  two  remarks  I  must 
make  upon  Mr.  B  *  *  *’s  letter,  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  “  sound  a  trumpet  before  me a  sum  of  money 
was  collected  among  the  parishioners  to  discharge 
my  reduced  account,  but,  upon  the  receipt  of 
which,  I  transferred  it  to  the  pocket  of  my 
patient,  so  that  1  not  oidy  refused  all  remunera¬ 
tion  for  services  done,  but  contributed  by  board 
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&c.  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object :  Mr.  Bigg, 
the  instrument  maker,  very  generously  only 
charged  prime  cost  for  his  services.  This  being 
a  peculiar  case,  I  trust  my  reader  will  excuse  me 
for  introducing  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 

Churchwardens  of - ,  and  an  extract  from  a 

communication  to  a  friend  in  town. 

"  Dear  Sir:  “  October  22 d,  1838. 


Accept  our  best  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  and 


generous  manner  in  which  you  have  favoured  us,  in  the  case  of 
William  Wooders,  labouring  under  a  spinal  affection  ;  we  never 
saw  so  great  an  alteration  in  any  man  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
poor  fellow,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  still  improving.  Have  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  express  our  kind  thanks  to  Mr.  Bigg,  for  the  very  liberal 
abatement  made  in  his  charge. 

“  We  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  couple  of  ducks,  and  remain. 


“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servants, 


Churchwardens .” 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  letter  of  a 
gentleman,  to  his  friend  in  London  : — 

“  Wooders  got  home  very  well ;  we  sent  a  cart  to  meet  him 
at  Newbury.  It  appears  almost  a  miracle,  to  witness  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  appearance  in  so  short  a  time.  He  is  truly  grateful, 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  owe  Mr.  Tilke  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the 
benevolent  spirit  which  he  has  shown  towards  this  poor  fellow. 
I  do  not  know  what  our  medical  doctors  will  think  of  him,  when 
they  see  a  man  who  not  three  weeks  since  was  unable  to  walk, 
and  scarcely  to  assist  himself,  now  returned  home  and  walking 
as  erect  as  any  of  us ;  I  confess,  that  with  the  fact  before  my 
eyes,  it  seems  almost  incredible.  Such  a  cure  as  this,  one  would 
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think  ought  to  remove  all  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  medical 
practitioners.  Make  our  kind  respects  to  Mr.  Tilke — gratitude  is 
due  from  us,  as  Wooder  was  one  of  our  labourers.” 

The  next  case  was  a  young  lady  aged  nine¬ 
teen,  from  a  spinal  affection  of  two  years  standing. 
Her  general  health  had  suffered  much,  and  she 
was  considered  by  the  faculty  to  he  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  consumption.  During  the  above 
period,  she  could  scarcely  walk  or  sit  but  in  a 
crooked  position,  and  in  excruciating  pain.  In 
th  is  case  I  had  to  bring  my  whole  battery  into 
action.  I  took  a  useful  hint  from  observing,  at 
Hillhouse’s  Ship  Yard,  Hot  Wells,  Bristol,  the 
manner  in  which  they  bent  the  mast  of  a  ship  by 
warmth,  &c.  I  act,  in  spinal  cases,  the  same  way, 
by  suppleing  the  body  with  vegetable  oils,  and 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  action  of  perspiration,  for 
nearly  a  week,  which  enables  me  to  place  the 
body  in  a  proper  position.  I  then  put  on  an 
instrument  to  keep  it  so.  I  repeat  this,  and 
strengthen  the  whole  system  with  nourishing 
diet,  formed  to  stimulate  while  it  lubricates, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  readily  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  in  order  to  comfort  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  Hence  the  folly  of  crediting  those 
geniuses  who  profess  to  effect  some  sudden  change 
in  the  human  system  by  force.  Such  attempts 
must  fail,  as  they  are  cpiite  opposed  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  laws  of  nature,  and  counteract  her  wise 
and  regular  plans.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
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cure  of  spinal  deformity  can  only  be  effected  by 
impressions  gradually  made  on  the  constitution, 
and  a  progressive  removal  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  from  the  vertebral  column.  The  time  requi¬ 
site  to  accomplish  this,  and  effect  a  cure,  cannot 
possibly  be  stated  beforehand,  as  in  no  two  per¬ 
sons  will  it  be  exactly  alike ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  young  lady  now  alluded  to,  in  one  month  she 
was  enabled  to  walk  to  her  house,  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles.  She  is  now  in  excellent  health, 
an  elegant  figure,  and  a  wonder  to  those  who 
knew  her  before  she  came  to  me.,  She  is  one  of 
my  most  grateful  patients,  and  allows  me  to  refer 
to  her  to  prove  the  case. 

This  young  lady  had  a  near  relation  in  the 
medical  profession,  who  was  adverse  to  her  be¬ 
coming  my  patient ;  but  when  he  saw  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  “a  wonder,”  he  paid  me  a 
visit,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  in  the  most  feeling 
manner,  for  having  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  a 
man  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  one  who,  here¬ 
after,  he  should  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  on  a 
friendly  footing  with.  He  soon  after  sent  me  one 
of  his  own  patients,  similarly  afflicted,  and  visited 
her  almost  daily  while  under  my  care;  and  I 
explained  to  him  all  my  mode  of  treatment.  This 
is  the  plan  I  adopt  towards  medical  friends,  who 
will  not  allow  me  to  be  called  a  quack. 

As  may  be  supposed,  my  continual  intercourse 
with  sick  people  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
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observing  many  cases  of  spinal  distortions.  The 
first  thought  that  struck  my  mind,  on  seeing  so 
many  forms  of  spinal  complaints,  was  that  they 
could  not  be  brought  on  by  mere  accidents. 
“  Why,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  among  so  many  chil¬ 
dren  who,  by  some  chance  or  other,  meet  with  a 
blow  or  with  a  fall,  do  some  escape  entirely  unhurt, 
whilst  others  present  so  hideous  malformations  '!” 
This  first  thought  spurred  my  inquisitive  mind  to 
look  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  I  found  that 
among  those  who  were  afflicted  with  spinal  distor¬ 
tions,  the  principal  were  also  afflicted  with  king’s 
evil  or  scrofula  in  some  form  or  other.  “  If  that 
be  the  case,”  said  1,  “  the  many  machines  which 
have  been  invented  by  the  learned  gentlemen  to 
cure  this  disorder,  and  the  mode  of  forcing  their 
patients  to  lie  month  after  month  upon  a  board, 
are  of  no  use,  or  merely  an  accessory.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  treat  them  as  I  treat  people 
afflicted  with  king’s  evil,  and  to  endeavour  to 
strengthen  their  bodies  by  purifying  their  blood, 
by  means  of  my  baths  and  my  vegetable  treat¬ 
ment  ?” 

No  sooner  had  I  conceived  this  new  idea,  than 
I  began  to  put  it  into  execution,  and  the  result 
of  my  treatment  not  only  answered  but  even 
surpassed  my  expectation.  Since  that  time  I 
have  treated  a  great  number  of  patients,  and  have 
always  succeeded  in  curing  them. 

However,  I  must  confess,  that  in  many  cases 
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the  use  of  the  medicated  baths  and  the  internal 
vegetable  treatment  was  not  suflicient.  Diseases 
of  this  kind  require  also  the  aid  of  mechanical 
means  ;  but  even  on  this  point  I  could  not 
remain  satisfied  with  the  apparatus  with  which 
the  professional  gentlemen  endeavour  to  perform, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  a  cure.  I  have  a  simple 
machine,  by  which,  without  subjecting  the  patient 
to  any  unnecessary  torture,  his  vertebral  column 
is  kept  in  a  proper  position.  Indeed,  the  action 
of  my  supports  is  not  that  of  compressing  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  that  of  enabling  the  patient 
to  support  himself  with  more  ease.  1  have  sold,  and 
continue  to  sell,  a  great  many  of  them,  and  I  could 
offer  a  hundred  testimonials  of  their  usefulness, 
not  only  in  spinal  cases,  but  also  when  arising 
from  weakness;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  machines 
are  mere  auxiliaries.  We  must  combat  the  disease 
by  medicated  baths,  and  a  botanical  treatment. 

1  could  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  it  would 
be  foreign  to  this  work.  When  time  will  permit, 
l  shall  write  freely  upon  spinal  deformity,  and 
dedicate  the  work  to  such  of  my  young  country¬ 
men  as  are  destined  to  become  medical  students, 
trusting  that  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  them  to 
follow  nature,  while  studying  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  science  of  medicine.  To  be  a  bungler 
in  other  pursuits  may  be  pardonable,  but  errors 
in  the  treatment  of  the  human  body  are  as  dis¬ 
graceful  as  they  are  dangerous. 
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Let  not  the  you ng  practitioner  lie  led  away  by 
delusions,  but  keep  to  facts,  carefully  observing 
and  treasuring  up  all  the  knowledge  which  his 
experience  acquires.  If  there  is  one  employ¬ 
ment  more  ennobling  to  the  mind,  or  more 
likely  to  enlarge  the  heart  than  another,  it  is 
that  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  all  its  various 
branches.  What  can  afford  more  delightful  recol¬ 
lections  than  a  life  passed  in  ameliorating  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Let  me  entreat 
my  young  medical  friends  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  walking  the  hospitals  ;  they  must  view  with 
their  own  eyes  the  beginning,  progress,  end,  and 
means  used  for  every  case ;  pen  down  with 
exactness  every  fact,  and  stamp  on  the  tablet  of 
their  memories  a  living  picture  of  the  disorder  ; 
thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  different 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  modes  of  treatment,  on 
different  constitutions. 

These  observations  can  only  be  made  by  closely 
watching  the  sick  bed,  referring  to  the  written 
opinions  of  others  only  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  practical  remarks.  In  the  work  before  alluded 
to,  I  shall  warn  my  young  friends  to  guard  against 
the  delusions  of  their  own  senses,  and  those  of 
fashionable  and  contracted  methods.  Our  whole 
lives  ought  to  be  a  series  of  progressions  ;  but  too 
many  men,  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  sufficient 
knowledge  to  grope  their  way  through  a  profession 
or  trade,  sit  down  in  sluggish  idleness.  The  man  of 
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talent  is  never  satisfied;  he  goes  on  observing  and 
discovering,  and  by  so  doing  advances  himself  and 
the  generation  in  which  he  lives.  I  can  truly  say 
for  myself,  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  I  learn 
something  that  causes  me  to  blush  for  my  igno¬ 
rance  of  yesterday.  I  trust  these  few  passing 
hints  may  be  useful  to  those  of  my  young  friends 
who  are  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 
I  would  advise  them  to  read  my  “  Treatise  on 
Gout,”  from  page  66  to  7*2. 

The  following  is  from  a  lady  who  came  to  me 
with  a  complaint  considered  by  the  faculty  as 
incurable  : — 

“  My  Dear  Sir  : 

“  Although  I  came  to  your  house  as  a  martyr  on 
pilgrimage,  I  have  left  you  with  regret,  and,  I  must  add,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  for  your  attention  and  un¬ 
ceasing  labour  to  restore  me  to  health.  I  hope  that  you  will 
neither  deem  me  prolix  nor  insincere,  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  more  grateful  to  you  than  to  any  living  being,  from  my  belief 
that  you  are  the  only  person  out  of  the  many  who  understood  my 
case,  and  I  have  consulted  men  of  the  highest  reputation.  My 
general  health  being  improved,  engenders  a  hope,  which  seems  to 
light  up  a  sunbeam  on  the  altar  of  Despair. 

“  Present  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Tilke  and  the  young 
ladies,  from  whom  I  have  received  every  kind  attention. 

“  Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully  and  obliged,” 

****** 

I  bis  lady  has  lately  presented  me  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  copper-plate  engravings, 
illustrative  of  twenty-two  of  Shakspeare’s  choicest 
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plays.  This  will  be  to  me  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  gratitude  of  my  kind  patient,  one 

“  That  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud  ; 

Had  a  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud.” 

The  following  is  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
when  he  applied  to  me,  was  considered  to  be  far 
gone  in  consumption ;  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say 
that  his  lungs  were  extensively  diseased,  but  there 
was  every  possible  tendency;  indeed  the  usual  inci¬ 
pient  symptoms  had  began  to  show  themselves. 
The  whole  visceral  system  was  greatly  deranged, 
and  the  worst  results  of  dyspeptic  ailment  were 
predominant,  and  owing  to  frequent  recurrence 
of  spasms,  he  was  obliged,  although  a  young  man, 
to  retire  from  active  life.  He  is  now  enjoying  a 
renovated  state  of  health,  and  instead  of  looking- 
forward  to  death  as  the  only  remedy  for  his 
sufferings,  he  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife  to  com¬ 
fort  him ;  and,  as  far  as  I  may  venture  to  offer  an 
opinion,  should  no  unforeseen  casualty  occur,  he 
is  likely  to  live  a  long  and  useful  life.  After  he 
returned  to  the  country,  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  him  : 

“My  Dear  Sir  :  “January  14  th,  1839. 

“  I  am  determined  not  to  allow  another  day  to  pass 
without  acknowledging  my  thanks  and  gratitude  for  your  little 
book,  so  kindly  given  me;  I  shall  keep  it  as  a  proud  memento  of 
your  favour.  It  makes  one’s  heart  to  leap  for  joy,  to  feel  that  we 
are  not  nonentities  in  the  world,  but  are  deemed  worthy  of  notice 
and  respect.  Should  you  visit  the  country  in  the  spring,  as  you 
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appear  to  contemplate,  you  will  confer  an  additional  favour  upon 
me  by  making  me  a  visit.  I  received  much  benefit  from  the 
medicine  you  gave  me,  but  I  stand  in  need  of  more,  which  you 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  send  me,  and  doubt  not  but  the  cause  of 
my  indisposition  will  soon  be  removed.  I  will  with  much  brevity 
describe  the  yet  remaining  symptoms.  *  *  *  *  If  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  bestow  a  thought  or  two  upon  my  case,  when  it 
is  convenient,  I  shall  feel  additionally  thankful. 

“  With  kind  remembrances  to  the  several  members  of  your 
family,  I  must  close  this  trespass  upon  your  valuable  time ;  and 
praying  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  be  the  honoured  instru¬ 
ment  of  being  a  blessing  to  others,  I  beg  leave  to  remain  affec¬ 
tionately,  “  Yours,  &c.,” 

*  *  *  * 

In  another  letter  written  on  the  2d  of  July 
last,  he  says  : — 

“  I  have  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  last 
medicine ;  it  did  me  (as  folks  say)  ‘  a  world  of  good and  of 
which  I  should  like  to  have  a  fresh  supply.  By-the-bye,  lest  1 
should  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  I  am  just  reminded  that  of 
late,  my  eyes  have  been  exceedingly  weak.  One  says  ‘  bathe 
them  in  warm  water;’  another  says,  ‘cold;’  but  what  do  you  say?” 

Through  Mr.  - ,  I  was  introduced  to 

another  patient,  whose  case  was  also  a  bad  one 
of  the  kind  ;  in  writing  to  me  for  medicines,  and 
describing  his  case,  he  thus  sums  up  the  symp¬ 
toms  : — 

“  1.  Great  acidity  (to  which  I  am  a  martyr);  flushing  of  the 
face,  particularly  if  liquids  be  taken  a  little  more  than 
usual. 

“2.  Bile,  attended  with  flatulence — fulness  after  meals  — 
heaviness  before  breakfast — and  heaviness  attended  with 
lassitude  throughout  the  day,  with  occasional  head-aches. 

“3.  Invariably  a  good  appetite,  and  nausea. 

2  z 
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“4.  General  debility  and  nervousness,  consequent  upon  this 
state  of  the  system.” 

I  could  multiply  both  cases  and  testimonials, 
if  it  were  expedient ;  but  I  have  merely  selected 
the  foregoing,  to  show  the  general  nature  of  my 
practice.  One  remark,  at  least,  I  may  venture 
to  make.  If  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
treated  with  the  greatest  success  were  set  before 
the  public,  there  would  be  found  not  a  few, 
particularly  among  the  medical  profession,  who 
would  be  sceptical  with  regard  to  my  statements. 
Many  are  of  a  description  unfitted  for  the  eye  of 
any  but  the  faculty,  and  it  is  a  rule  with  me, 
never  to  mention  a  case  or  a  name,  unless  I  have 
the  permission  of  my  patient  to  do  so.  I  receive 
hundreds  of  persons,  who  merely  call  to  consult 
me.  To  many  I  give  gratuitous  advice ;  and  my 
time  for  seeing  them  is  between  the  hours  of  six 
and  seven  o’clock,  just  before  I  commence  my 
baths. 

I  have  frequently  informed  my  patients,  and  I 
would  here  remind  them  of  it,  that  if  they  know 
a  case  in  which  I  can  be  of  service,  and  send  a  note 
to  such  effect,  stating  that  the  parties  are  unable  to 
go  to  any  expense,  I  shall  always  have  pleasure  in 
giving  them  gratuitous  assistance.  Could  I  com¬ 
mand  the  time,  I  would  set  apart  a  day  in  the  week, 
or  some  portion  of  it,  but  this  I  cannot  do,  as 
every  hour  is  engaged,  and  I  am  bound  to  give  my 
attention  to  such  as  are  under  my  roof,  and  from 
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whom  I  am  seldom  released  before  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  oftentimes  much  later. 

“  So  long  as  nature  will  bear  up  with  this  exercise, 

So  long  I  daily  vow  to  use  it.” 

I  must  again  urge  those  who  are  interested  in 
my  mode  of  practice,  and  who  have  had  demon¬ 
strable  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  my  baths,  strongly 
to  recommend  the  use  of  the  “  Medicated  Spirit 
Lamp.”  The  outlay  is  small,  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  it  is  very  great.  For  the  sum  of 
<£l  15s.  this  very  useful  apparatus  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  usual  accompaniments,  all  of 
which  I  keep  on  hand.  Several  persons  who 
are  afflicted  with  gout  or  rheumatism,  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  keep  it  by  them,  and  it  is  so 
simple  in  its  mode  of  management,  that  a  child 
may  use  it.  In  affections  of  the  chest  and  joints, 
neuralgia,  sciatica,  and  in  all  colds,  it  is  designed 
to  produce  a  topical  action,  influencing  the  whole 
frame ;  it  is  useful  also  in  every  case  of  fever, 
whether  remittent,  scarlatina,  or  in  any  of  its 
incipient  stages ;  it  is  useful  in  plethora,  and  all 
cases  of  repletion;  it  is  calculated  to  increase 
circulation,  and  by  that  means  excite  visceral 
action.  In  truth,  although  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  the  inventor  of  this  portable  apparatus, 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise;  for  I 
candidly  confess  that  in  many  instances  I  could 
not  do  without  it,  and  the  lack  of  something  of 
the  kind  led  to  its  production. 
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I  also  again  advert  to  the  fact,  that  I  neither 
advertise  nor  seek  for  patients ;  I  am  in  this 
respect  entirely  dependant  upon  those  persons 
who  have  been  under  my  care;  for  if  they  rind 
themselves  benefited,  they  will  always  send 
others.  Moreover  I  have  never  wanted  patients, 
my  house  being  generally  full,  and  I  may  add 
more  than  full,  so  much  so,  that  many  patients 
are  obliged  to  remain  weeks  before  I  can  make 
room  for  them.  This  at  times  is  inconvenient ;  but 
as  1  seldom  go  beyond  my  own  door  to  practice, 
and  the  whole  of  my  time  is  fully  occupied  with 
my  in-door  patients,  I  frequently  give  employment 
to  my  medical  friends  to  attend  those  I  am  unable 
to  accommodate  in  my  own  establishment. 

When  persons  are  under  my  care,  1  keep  my 
eye  upon  them  as  much  as  possible ;  I  then  know 
what  is  going  on,  and  that  the  doctor  is  not 
cheated.  Here  I  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
regular  practitioner,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  calculate  upon  the  results  of  my  practice  unless 
my  system  be  regularly  carried  out.  My  terms 
are  from  four  to  seven  guineas  per  week,  every 
expense  included  :  for  many  years  my  number 

has  been  limited  to  six,  I  have  now  acconnnoda- 

« 

tion  for  nine ;  board  and  medical  attendance  are 
the  same  to  all;  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  apart¬ 
ments,  and  difference  in  the  cases.  Those  who 
require  a  sitting  room,  and  take  their  meals  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  family,  incur  an  extra  charge.  It  is 
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not  unfrequently  the  case  that  a  patient  wishes  to 
have  a  companion  or  a  servant,  when  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  charge  is  made.  I  permit  this  in  extreme 
cases,  although  I  do  not  always  approve  of  it. 

Many  of  my  benevolent  and  influential  friends 
have  frecpiently  expressed  a  wish  that  an  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  established,  to  bring  my  practice 
into  more  general  utility,  not  only  for  the  wealthy 
but  also  for  the  poor.  I  have  always  felt  the 
want  of  room,  and  been  desirous  of  larger  apart¬ 
ments,  so  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  accommodate 
a  greater  number  of  patients.  It  would,  of  course, 
take  a  considerable  outlay  to  arrange  and  fit  up  an 
establishment  sufficiently  spacious  to  take  in  fifty 
or  a  hundred  cases ;  and  the  expense  of  conduct¬ 
ing  it  would  be  proportionally  large.  To  these 
friends,  I  have  given  but  one  reply  :  “  Bear  me 
harmless  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  I  am  ready 
to  enter  into  any  arrangement,  having  for  its 
object  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- men,  upon  any 
scale,  however  extended though  anything  they 
may  do  cannot  better  my  situation  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  my  practice  being  from  £2,500  to 
£3,000  per  annum.  The  outline  of  the  following 
prospectus  has  been  drawn  up,  by  a  friend,  and 
1  shall  here  insert  it,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  consideration  which 
has  been  already  bestowed  upon  the  subject.* 

*  A  noble  patient  of  mine  is  now  busily  engaged  in  the  hope 
that  Government  will  soon  erect  an  asylum  or  hospital  on  my 
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PROSPECTUS 

FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  HOSPITAL  FOR  GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM,  &c.  &c. 


Although  the  affections  commonly  known  by  the  terms  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  a  complicated  form  of  both,  called  rheu¬ 
matic  gout,  are  seldom  destructive  of  life,  yet  there  are  few 
diseases  in  the  catalogue  of  human  ills  which  involve  so  much, 
and  such  continued  personal  suffering. 

These  affections  are  too  common  amongst  that  class  whose 
condition  in  life  affords  them  ample  means  of  procuring  every 
remedy  which  ingenuity  has  devised  for  relief ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  scrofulous  rheumatic  species  frequently 
attacks  the  poor  and  needy,  where  the  disorder  not  only  occa¬ 
sions  much  present  suffering,  but  often  leaves  a  permanently 
crippled  state  of  the  limbs,  sometimes  incapacitating  a  father 
from  earning  food  for  himself  and  family,  and  reducing  them  to 
the  necessity  of  seeking  parish  relief. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  suffering 
amongst  such  objects,  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  Hospital 
or  Asylum,  where  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  only  to  be  equalled  by  its 
simplicity  and  safety. 


plan,  and  under  my  superintendence.  Oh  !  this  would  be  the  joy 
of  my  heart,  to  leave  my  practice  under  such  protection.  Then  I 
should  feel  in  the  words  of  Othello  : 

“  If  it  were  now  to  die, 

’Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,  for,  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 

That  (but  one)  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.” 
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This  plan  is  recommended  and  employed  by  Mr.  Tilke,  of  8, 
Thayer  Street,  Manchester  Square,  and  has  now  stood  the  test  of 
some  years  trial  with  such  extraordinary  success,  and  amongst 
cases  so  desperate,  that  it  would  have  seemed  incredible,  had  they 
not  been  so  generally  known. 

This  method  of  cure,  consisting  principally  of  medicines  ex¬ 
tracted  from  vegetables,  in  conjunction  writh  the  use  of  medicated 
vapour-baths,  can  be  put  into  operation  at  a  trifling  expense,  as 
it  may  be  employed  on  a  limited  scale  in  any  commodious  resi¬ 
dence,  fitted  up  with  the  usual  apparatus  now  employed  by  Mr. 
Tilke. 

The  patients,  to  be  recommended  by  Subscribers  of  a  certain 
amount,  will  be  maintained  entirely  in  the  house  ;  and  if  the 
success  which  has  heretofore  so  remarkably  attended  this  plan  of 
treatment  continues  to  follow  it,  there  will  be  no  case,  however 
desperate,  which  will  not,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  be  perfectly 
cured. 

To  those  wTho  have  been  subject  to  these  painful  complaints, 
nothing  further  need  be  said  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  behalf 
of  others  suffering  in  a  similar  manner,  wrho  are  without  the 
means  of  procuring  help  for  themselves  ;  and  this  appeal,  assisted 
as  it  is  at  present  by  persons  of  such  deserved  eminence  and  res¬ 
pectability,  the  majority  of  whom  can  well  attest  the  success  of 
the  treatment  before  alluded  to,  will  no  doubt  meet  with  that 
general  support  which  has  ever  attended  similar  appeals  made  to 
a  liberal  community,  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  poor. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  every  species  of  the  complaint  called 
tinea,  or  scald  head,  and  all  varieties  of  disorders  having  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  origin,  which  have  been  treated  wdth  invariable  success  by 
Mr.  Tilke,  can  also  be  included  in  the  plan  proposed,  making  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  benefit  already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

“  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion, 

It  were  pity  of  my  life. 

No  !  I  am  no  such  a  thing  ; 

I  am  but  a  man,  as  other  men  are.” 

The  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Prospectus 
which  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  preceding- 
chapter  are,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  speak  with 
all  humility,  but  little  understood.  Indigestion 
may  be  classed  among  diseases,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  frequently  produced  by  the  combined  opera¬ 
tion  of  assimilating  causes,  although,  in  a  general 
way,  it  must  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  only. 
Di  gestion  is  a  sort  of  process  carried  on  by  the 
visceral  mechanism,  each  portion  of  which  must 
do  its  part,  and  either  of  which  being  defec¬ 
tive,  will  interfere,  more  or  less,  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  digestion.  The  human  body,  physiologi¬ 
cally  considered,  displays  the  most  extraordinary 
connection  between  cause  and  effect,  and  next 
in  order  to  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  by  an  established  law 
of  nature,  are  kept  in  continual  action,  the  human 
frame,  by  the  harmonious  operation  of  sympa¬ 
thising  laws,  keeps  up  a  species  of  perpetual 
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motion.  Since  I  published  my  thoughts  upon 
this  subject,  although  my  views  have  undergone 
no  particular  change,  they  have,  I  trust,  been 
greatly  improved. 

In  a  preceding  portion  of  this  work,  I  have 
also  spoken  of  the  season  when  I  collect  my 
herbs,  which  I  call  the  harvest  season,  and 
generally  comprehends  the  months  of  July  and 
August ;  some  few  are  collected  earlier,  some 
few  at  a  later  period,  but  most  of  them  at  the 
time  stated.  This  is  always  a  season  of  fatigue 
and  anxiety  to  me  :  it  is  then  I  make  my  oint¬ 
ments,  and  form  most  of  my  embrocative  oils.  In 
the  year  1836,  owing  to  the  vast  number  of 
patients  under  my  care,  and  the  laborious  occu¬ 
pation  of  collecting  and  preparing  herbs,  I  was 
completely  worn  out ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  for  me  to  quit  my  avocation 
of  interesting  pursuits,  and,  laying  aside  the  cares 
associated  therewith  for  a  time,  retire  into  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  my  health. 

Mrs.  Tilke,  my  ever-faithful  nurse,  and  myself, 
quitted  town  September  3d,  on  our  way  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  taking  our  own  conveyance,  in  order  to 
saunter  about  at  pleasure.  From  Portsmouth  we 
passed  on  to  Chichester,  containing  its  beauti¬ 
fully  unique  cross  and  lofty  cathedral  spire ; 
thence  to  Arundel,  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
beautiful  position  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arun, 
but  its  ivy-mantled  castle,  the  property  of  the 
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J)uke  of*  Norfolk  ;  thence  through  a  beautifully 
wooded  country  to  Worthing  and  Shoreham, 
where  the  river  Bramber  empties  itself  into  the 
little  harbour  of  the  last-named  place,  and  where, 
also,  has  been  erected,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most  elegant  suspen¬ 
sion  bridges  in  the  kingdom.  Thence  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Brighton,  and  after  a  short  stay 
returned  to  London,  not  only  greatly  delighted 
with  our  quiet  trip,  but  myself  much  invigorated 
by  the  change. 

Our  first  day’s  journey  took  us  to  Petersfield, 
where  1  had  but  little  rest  during  the  night,  for, 
suffering  from  a  pleuritic  affection,  and  conse¬ 
quent  shortness  of  breath,  1  was  obliged  to  spend 
much  of  my  night  near  the  window ;  but,  ill  as  I 
was,  this  furnished  a  novel  and  an  amusing  enter¬ 
tainment,  for  close  by,  the  Portsmouth  and  Gos¬ 
port  night  coaches,  both  up  and  down,  stopped 
to  change  horses.  The  next  morning  I  sallied 
forth  in  search  of  a  barber  to  shave  me.  I  do 
this  when  from  home,  for  the  sake  of  studying 
character,  a  barber’s  shop  being  a  true  school. 

I  was  never  more  amused  in  my  life  than  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  my  fidgetty  operator  the  news  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  bad  characters  of  all 
those  who  shave  at  home,  as  well  as  a  sage  dis¬ 
course  about  the  state  of  the  times  ;  had  he  been 
prime  minister,  he  could  have  known  but  little 
more ;  had  he  been  a  prophet,  he  could  scarcely 
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have  expressed  himself  with  less  assurance.  I 
encouraged  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  which  gave 
a  stimulus  to  his  self-complacent  wisdom. 

Having  been  delivered  from  the  sundry  manipu¬ 
lations  of  this  conceited  news-collector  and  vendor, 
(who  although  only  the  reversion  of  a  man,  was 
a  true  picture  of  Shakspeare’s  double  character 
of  Dogberry  and  Verges),  I  returned  to  the  inn, 
where,  having  breakfasted,  Mrs.Tilkeand  myself 
started  for  Portsmouth ;  a  place  which  every 
Englishman  ought  to  see,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  many  ditches,  embankments,  and  fortifications, 
but  its  magnificent  harbour-yards  and  factories. 
I  was  much  interested,  as  my  reader  will  readily 
believe,  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  biscuit  factory  at 
Gosport,  where  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  a  sack  of  wheat  was  ground, 
bolted,  made  into  dough,  broke,  separated  into 
biscuits,  rolled,  and  baked.  When  the  aforenamed 
machinery  is  in  full  operation,  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  can  be  ground,  dressed,  and  prepared  for 
baking  in  sixty  minutes.  The  flour-mill  has  ten 
pairs  of  stones ;  the  bakehouse  contains  nine 
ovens,  sixteen  feet  by  ten  each ;  to  every  280lbs. 
of  meal  is  put  thirteen  gallons  of  water,  and 
the  process  of  mixing  does  not  occupy  more 
than  three  minutes.  The  dough  is  then  placed 
under  breaking  rollers,  sixteen  cwt.  each,  and 
formed  into  long  and  compact  masses,  and  stage 
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by  stage,  down  to  the  formation  of  the  biscuit,  is 
prosecuted,  till  the  whole  is  ready  for  the  process 
of  baking. 

We  were  much  gratified  in  visiting  the  Port 
Admiral’s  ship,  the  Britannia,  mounting  120  guns, 
and  the  Victory,  (then  undergoing  reparation), 
in  which  the  immortal  Nelson  breathed  his  last. 
We  then  visited  the  Dock-yard,  and  saw  the 
immense  stores,  as  well  as  witnessed  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  various  portions  of  work  are 
executed  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

But  who  can  view  these  mighty  preparations, 
without  spending  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  subject 
for  which  they  are  designed.  War  is  indeed  hateful, 
and  between  Christian  states  sinful  in  the  extreme. 

Many  persons  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  smile 
at  these  remarks ;  I  would  remind  them,  that 
man’s  Redeemer  is  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  the 
code  of  hallowed  laws  designed  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  man  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Peace; 
the  carrying  out  of  those  active  duties  which  relate 
to  each  other’s  welfare  is  called  the  Work  of 
Peace ;  and  the  foundation  of  all  human  happi¬ 
ness  is  based  upon  “  the  Peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding.” 

“  He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  come  to  repentance.” 

2  Peter,  iii.  9. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  early 
martyrs  in  the  second  and  third  century  suffered 
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death  rather  than  traffic  in  blood,  affirming  they 

were  not  afraid  to  die,  but  they  would  not  take 

a  wav  the  life  of  a  brother.* 

*/ 

Subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  as  he  is  called,  who,  although  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  persons  were 
not  permitted  to  become  soldiers,  unless  they 
were  Christians.  Hence  we  discover  a  great 
change  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ;  one  empe¬ 
ror  put  his  subjects  to  death  because  they  were 
Christians,  and  the  other  refused  to  employ 
them  in  warfare  if  they  were  not  Christians. 
The  great  Captain  of  our  salvation  unfurled 
the  banner  of  peace,  and  although  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  bidden  to  fight,  it  was  not  with 
carnal  weapons;  in  a  word,  their  warfare  is 
spiritual,  and  their  common  enemies  “  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.”  When  Christians  were 
under  the  ban  of  persecution,  the  armour  they 
wore  was  bright  and  spotless  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  profession  of  Christianity  became  popular 
and  politic,  its  lustre  and  beauty  became  dim. 
To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  universal  head ; 

*  Vide  Clarkson’s  “  Tracts  on  War also  Shakspeare’s  idea 
that  war  was  a  business-like  transaction,  to  enrich  some  at  the 
ruin  and  misery  of  others,  for  he  makes  Iago  say  to  the  warrior 
Othello : — 

“  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men. 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  of  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder.” 
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that  period,  however,  is  doubtlessly  approach¬ 
ing’,  when  “nations  shall  learn  war  no  more,”  and 
when  they  shall  “  beat  their  swords  into  plough¬ 
shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.”* 

Then  will  peace  on  earth  obtain  an  universal 
reign.  God  has  sown  in  the  heart  of  each  the 
seeds  of  love  and  joy;  and  though  sin  has  for  the 
present  defaced  his  fair  work,  yet  ultimately,  in 
the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  a  rich  harvest  shall 
spring  forth,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Him  who 
hath  promised  it. 

The  sovereign  command  of  our  Saviour  (Mark 
xv i.  15),  has  been  rejected.  “  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,” 
is  frequently  read  in  our  churches;  but  instead  of 
this  peaceful  precept,  violence,  rapine,  and  murder 
have  closely  followed  in  the  wake  of  our  armies. 
Although  England's  flag  is  now  unfurled  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  if  we  look  back  into  the 
pages  of  her  history,  we  shall  grieve  at  the  slight 
pretexts  which  frequently  occasioned  a  vast  des¬ 
truction  of  human  life.  These  wars  were  carried 
on  at  a  great  national  expense ;  and  what,  as  the 
march  of  intellect  proceeds,  will  the  children  of 
a  future  generation  say,  while  groaning  under  a 
debt  incurred  by  their  ancestors? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  few  observations 
will  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  my  intelligent 
reader,  inasmuch  as  they  spring  from  that  only 

*  Vide  Isaiah  ii.  4;  Micah  iv.  3  and  4. 
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unerring  source  of  instruction  upon  which  we 
can  place  any  reliance,  and  being  stamped  with 
so  high  an  authority,  we  are  bound  to  respect  it. 
We  often  hear  men  speak  of  a  “just  war:”  a 
just  war,  forsooth  ;  if  it  can  be  proved  that  it 
is  just  and  scriptural  to  murder,  plunder,  sack, 
and  destroy,  I  will  admit  it,  but  not  before. 

“  Take  heed 

How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war ; 

We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  : 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 

Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 

’Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality.’'* 


*  “A  few  facts  will  show  its  prodigious  influence  in  former  ages. 
It  is  ascertained,  by  an  exact  computation,  that,  when  the  three 
great  capitals  of  Khorassan  were  destroyed  by  Timour  1,347,000 
persons  were  put  to  the  sword.  At  the  same  time,  700,000 
were  slain  in  the  city  of  Monsul,  which  had  risen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  ancient  Nineveh  ;  and  the  desolation  produced  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  by  the  sack  of  Genghiskan,  had  been 
as  great.  Such  were  the  ravages  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  and 
his  Mongul  followers,  in  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Indus,  that  they  almost  exterminated  the  inhabitants ;  and 
five  subsequent  centuries  have  been  unable  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  four  years.  An  army  of  500,000  Monguls,  under  the  sons  of 
Genghis,  so  completely  laid  waste  the  provinces  to  the  north  of 
the  Danube,  that  they  have  never  since  regained  their  former 
numbers;  and,  in  the  famine  consequent  upon  the  irruption  of  the 
same  barbarians  into  the  Chinese  empire,  thirteen  millions  are 
computed  to  have  perished.  During  the  great  invasion  of  Timour, 
twelve  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia,  including  Delhi, 
Ispahan,  Bagdad,  and  Damascus,  were  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
pyramids  of  human  heads,  one  of  which  contained  90,000  skulls, 
erected  on  their  ruins.” 

2  A 
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I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  my  opinion 
respecting  temperance,  and  point  out  the  bene¬ 
fits  resulting  from  its  adoption.  I  rejoice  in  the 
spreading  of  temperance  societies,  and  all  the 
means  of  education  now  afforded  to  the  public. 
I  believe  these  will  greatly  prove  the  means  of 
bringing  about  that  state  of  mind  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  before  right  principles  and  cor¬ 
rect  notions  can  become,  not  merely  matters  of 
theoretic  speculation,  but  the  solid  ground-work 
for  man’s  enterprise  and  action. 

“What’s  now  discovered,  only  seems  to  show. 

That  nothing’s  known  to  what  is  yet  to  know.” 

Water  was  certainly  intended  to  alleviate  thirst 
and  assist  digestion,  whilst  wines  and  spirits  were 
to  be  used  only  as  medicines  ;  and  it  would  prove 
a  blessing  to  mankind  if  they  were  restricted  to 
the  use  of  water  alone.  Some  persons  imagine 
that  hard  labour  cannot  be  supported  without 
recourse  to  strong  liquors.  I  have  proved  the 
fallacy  of  this  notion  in  my  own  person  during 
several  years  of  the  most  laborious  part  of  my 
life,  for  experience  had  taught  me  that  one 
ounce  of  solid  food  afforded  more  sustenance 
than  a  quart  of  fluid,  which  soon  finds  its  way 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  upon  excessive 
labour;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  portion 
of  our  thirst  is  artificial,  and  created  by  custom. 

I  have  stated  my  opinion  on  this  subject  in  a 
former  work,  but  I  trust  these  few  remarks  will 
prove  the  means  to  my  young  fellow-countrymen 
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of  their  abstaining  from  the  very  pernicious  cus¬ 
tom  of  habitual  drinking.  Many  men  spend  more 
money  in  liquor  than  would  suffice  to  clothe,  edu¬ 
cate,  and  maintain  their  families  in  respectability, 
and  even  to  lay  up  a  store  for  sickness  or  old  age. 
Temperance  is  the  first  victory  to  be  obtained 
over  the  body,  because  it  is  the  root  of  all  virtue  ; 
it  is  the  first  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  for  with¬ 
out  it  there  can  be  no  prudence  ;  and  prudence 
can  alone  shew  a  man  his  proper  position  in 
society,  and  is  as  great  a  blessing  to  him  as  im¬ 
prudence  is  a  curse,  which  has  caused  the  lower 
orders  to  be  vicious,  and  their  superiors  to  be 
oppressive. 

Would  that  the  higher  orders  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  would  unite  to  encourage  all  temperance 
societies.  What  sad  ravages  on  the  intellect  of 
man  has  been  made  by  the  indulgence  in  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  ;  it  is  a  deadly  foe  to  the  working 
classes  ;  it  destroys  their  self-respect  and  just 
influence  in  the  community. 

“  I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking.  I  could 
well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a 
devil.” 

I  have  given  thus  briefly,  but  I  trust  clearly, 
my  opinions  on  the  desolating  influence  of  war, 
and  the  baneful  effects  of  intemperance.  Medita¬ 
tion  on  these  subjects  have  often  held  my  eyes 
wakeful  at  night,  and  been  the  first  object  of  my 
morning  reflections. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

“  Universal  study  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  : 

As  motion  and  long-during  actions  tire 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller.” 

I  shall  not  tire  my  readers  with  all  our  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  during  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
trips  I  ever  took  in  my  life,  but  merely  state  that 
we  returned  to  London  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks. 

My  friends  were  all  delighted  with  the  im¬ 
provement  in  my  appearance ;  but  as  I  had 
received  applications  from  several  patients  for  ad¬ 
mission,  I  was  soon  plunged  again  in  all  my  men¬ 
tal  anxieties  and  bodily  fatigues.  I  could  not  de¬ 
sist  from  my  favourite  occupation  of  writing  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  resting.  Those  partially 
understood  diseases,  Indigestion  and  Dropsy,  at 
this  time  occupied  all  my  thoughts ;  and  from 
the  many  successful  cures  I  had  performed,  I 
was  anxious  to  publish  my  opinions  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  my  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  diseases. 

In  the  midst  of  these  anxious  reasonings  in 
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my  own  mind,  on  Monday,  6th  December  1836, 

I  felt  myself  so  unwell,  that  I  remarked  to  a 
physician  who  had  come  200  miles  from  the 
North  to  be  my  patient,  that  I  much  more 
needed  his  assistance  than  he  mine.  I  had  then 
seven  patients  in  the  house,  most  of  them  differ¬ 
ent  cases ;  my  anxiety  for  them  kept  me  up  until 
nature  sunk  under  the  weight  of  “  enterprise  of 
great  pith  and  moment/'  Feeling  that  I  could 
not  continue  up  another  day,  I  sat  down  for  one 
hour  that  evening,  and  brought  to  a  close  the 
subject  of  Indigestion.  I  carried  it  at  once  to  my 
printer,  and  begged  of  him  to  be  proceeding 
with  it,  as  I  could  do  no  more.  I  returned,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  while  administer¬ 
ing  the  baths  that  evening ;  there  was  a  grand 
struggle  between  a  determined  spirit  and  an 
over-powering  disease,  the  latter  at  last  con¬ 
quered.  The  account  of  the  progress  of  my 
illness,  with  remarks  upon  it,  I  extract  from  a 
work  published  soon  after  my  recovery,  stating 
why  I  had  not  completed  what  I  had  before 
promised. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  my  numerous  patients,  with  whom  I 
have  been  so  successful  in  Dropsy  and  Scrofula  in 
all  its  kinds,  but  more  particularly  in  Scrofulous 
\\  hite  Swelling,  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  those 
two  desperate  diseases,  my  mode  of  cure,  and 
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their  individual  cases,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  This  I  fully  intended  to  do, 
and  also  to  have  written  a  Medical  Catechism 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  families,  as  I 
have  had  several  masters  of  the  former  who  have 
freely  entered  into  my  views  of  the  universal  good 
that  may  accrue  to  the  young  mind,  morally 
and  spiritually  (for  both  must  work  together),  by 
being  early  taught  to  know  himself,  and  that 
man  is  not  what,  from  his  faculties,  and  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  he  should  be,  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  he  stands  to  the  things  of  this 
world.  When  this  becomes  known,  man  will  be 
free  from  those  turbulent  desires  which  keep 
him  a  stranger  to  himself,  and  the  master  will 
soon  find  out  the  boys  that  have  a  natural  talent 
for  the  study  of  medicine.  By  causing  such 
instruction,  I  might  say, 

“Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  parts.” 

To  such  friends  I  have  no  other  apology  to 
offer  for  my  non-compliance,  than  the  want  of 
physical  strength,  and  being  tied  strictly  down 
by  my  medical  friends  (whom  I  have  long  known 
to  have  my  interest  at  heart),  besides  the  entreaties 
of  an  affectionate  wife,  that  I  would  not  attempt 
it  for  the  present. 

I  must  therefore  be  content  to  publish  my 
opinion  of  Indigestion,  and  leave  the  subject  of 
Dropsy  and  Scrofula  for  another  season.  I  have 
been  so  blest  in  my  attempt  to  cine  those  diseases, 
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that  I  mourn  my  inability  to  complete  the  task  1 
had  undertaken.  Did  I  say  mourn !  oh,  no !  for  1 
consider  every  event  “  best  as  it  is.”  My  confi¬ 
dence  is  based  on  the  8th  chapter  of  Romans, 
verse  28.  Besides,  morally  speaking, 

“To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on  ; 

The  robbed,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the  thief, 

He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief.” 

I  am  one  of  Nature’s  odd  children,  and  always 
feel  that  my  endeavours  come  very  short  of  my 
natural  desires  for  the  public  good.  Whatever 
merit  I  have  acquired  for  relieving  my  fellow- 
creatures  from  pain,  I  have  always  wished  that 
merit  had  been  greater  still,  in  order  to  show 
myself  worthy  of  the  gratitude  and  great  respect 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  me  by  every  grade  oi 
society. 

Nature’s  dictates  tell  me  to  do  good  when  I 
can  ;  this  feeling  prompts  me  even  in  dangerous 
cases  to  feel  that 

“  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.” 

The  human  mind  was  formed  for  different 
attainments,  and  the  accomplishment  of  some 
favourite  pursuit,  and  the  means  whereby  one 
endeavours  to  obtain  it  constitute  the  morality 
or  the  immorality  of  character.  The  school  of 
adversity  is  the  best  to  form  a  useful  mind,  and 
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it  appears  essentially  requisite,  from  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  our  nature,  that  we  must  pass  through 
great  evil  to  attain  great  good.  Our  pursuits 
in  the  present  life  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
disasters  or  dispensations,  which  throw  a  cloud 
on  our  prospects  and  the  most  pleasing  and 
prosperous  circumstances  of  our  affairs,  for  a 
season  ;  but  we  always  find  pleasure,  even  in  our 
prosperous  days,  in  looking  back  on  the  struggles 
we  had  to  encounter  in  early  life,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  we  surmounted  by  our  own  industry  and 
perseverance.  These  virtues  seldom  fail  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  portion  of  wealth  for  all  the  wants  of 
this  life. 

1  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
the  college  practice  or  mine  be  right.  I  consider 
life  too  short  to  spend  our  time  in  idle  disputa¬ 
tions  ;  I  am  always  ready  to  prove  all  I  have 
advanced  by  practical  facts.  No  doubt  we  both 
agree  that 

“  By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged ;  yet  Death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too.” 

It  is  not  the  men  that  I  find  fault  with,  but 
the  system  of  tuition  and  practice.  No  doubt  the 
majority  of  the  profession  are,  as  I  am,  searching 
for  useful  knowledge  ;  but  God  only  knows 
which  of  us  find  it.  It  is  unjust  for  ill-will  to 
exist  towards  each  other  for  our  different  opinions, 
which  we  cannot  help  ;  it  is  the  man  who  acts 
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wrong,  and  knows  he  does  so,  who  is  guilty,  and 
not  he  who  honestly  and  sincerely  believes  the 
wrong  to  be  right. 

I  will  give  the  different  opinions  of  men,  all  of 
whom  have  been  warmed  by  a  college  fire,  on 
the  subject  of  Consumption.  No  doubt  each 
thought  himself  right,  and  that  each  considered 
his  own  remedies  (although  opposite  to  each 
other)  effective.  This  bears  me  out  in  my  opinion, 
that  no  man  can  prescribe  a  general  remedy  even 
for  the  same  disease,  upon  all  constitutions. 
Read  what  they  say.  One  writer,  Stohid,  attri¬ 
butes  the  frequency  of  consumption  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Peruvian  bark  ;  another,  Morton,  con¬ 
siders  the  bark  an  effectual  cure ;  a  third,  Reid, 
ascribes  the  frequency  of  the  disease  to  the  use  of 
mercury  ;  a  fourth,  Erillonet,  asserts  that  it  is 
only  curable  by  this  mineral  ;  a  fifth,  Rush,  says 
that  consumption  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  and 
should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  purging,  cooling 
medicines,  and  starvation  ;  while  a  sixth,  Salva- 
dori,  says  it  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  should 
be  treated  by  tonics,  stimulating  remedies,  and 
generous  diet.  Galen  recommended  vinegar  as 
the  best  preventative  of  consumption.  Desault 
and  others  assert  that  consumption  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  common  practice  with  young 
people  of  taking  vinegar  daily  to  prevent  obesity. 
Dr.  Beddoes  recommended  foxglove  as  a  specific 
in  consumption;  and  Dr.  Parr  found  foxglove 
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more  injurious  in  his  practice  than  beneficial. 
Dr.  Darwin  invented  a  dusting  box  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  powder  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease;  and  Drs.  Fordyce, 
Johnston,  and  others,  attribute  consumption  in 
hair-dressers,  stone-cutters,  tailors,  and  knife- 
grinders,  to  the  dust  received  into  their  lungs 
during  respiration.  These  different  opinions  are, 
no  doubt,  intended  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
to  stir  up  men’s  minds  to  inquire  and  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  cause  why  extremes  and  opposite 
opinions  should  all  work,  as  it  appears,  against 
each  other  for  the  ultimate  happiness  of  man. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  each  other  than 
winter  and  summer,  yet  neither  could  exist  for 
more  than  a  season  if  it  were  not  so.  A  man 
conversant  with  nature  could  spend  a  long  life 
very  usefully  by  writing  on  this  subject  alone. 

I  must  now  speak  of  myself,  to  explain  to 
many  of  my  old  patients  why  I  have  not  complied 
with  their  wishes,  as  many  will  only  be  made 
aware  of  my  inability  to  do  so  through  the 
medium  of  this  book. 

Many  of  my  observing  friends  have  for  several 
years  past  noticed,  that  by  a  perpetual  exertion  of 
the  mind  and  body,  my  constitution  was  fast 
giving  way,  and  have  advised  me  to  give  up  my 
delightful  study.  Now,  in  a  public  point  of  view, 
my  own  feelings  for  some  time  have  pointed  out 
to  me  that  I  cannot  do  so.  If  1  were  again  to 
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attempt  it  as  I  once  did,  I  should  lose  all  the 
purest  pleasures  of  my  mind,  and  in  exchange 
for  it,  I  should  feel  debased  and  degraded  by 
having  been  a  traitor  to  those  abilities  (which 
have  proved  useful  though  humble)  given  me 
by  God;  who  has  also  supported  me  with  courage 
to  stand  almost  alone  against  such  a  powerful 
body  as  my  innovation  could  not  but  raise  against 
me. 

If  my  attentive  readers  refer  to  my  opinion  of 
the  effect  the  mind  has  over  the  body,  and  learn 
the  evils  it  has  for  many  years  produced  on  me 
by  causing  indigestion,  they  will  suppose  (and  it 
is  the  fact)  that  I  was  splitting  on  the  very  rock 
I  was  guarding  others  against.  To  be  brief,  and 
I  trust  not  tedious,  I  will  give  the  case.  For 
many  months, 

“  Weakness  possessed  me  and  I  was  faint.” 

Yet  my  anxiety  and  great  flow  of  spirits  kept 
me  up  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  December  1836,  I 
completed  my  work  on  “  Indigestion.”  Little  did 
I  imagine,  when  I  concluded  this  subject  with 
those  beautiful  words  : — 

“  To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 

Sleeping  and  waking — O  defend  me  still,” 

that  in  a  few  hours  I  should  be  in  almost  the 
agonies  of  death.  At  twelve  o’clock  that  same 
night  I  was  seized  witli  violent  spasms.  Medical 
aid  was  called  in,  and  every  thing  that  human 
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ingenuity  could  devise  was  tried  from  Monday 
until  Saturday  without  the  least  relief.  The  whole 
of  this  time  1  had  no  sleep.  My  medical  attend¬ 
ants  began  to  think 

“  When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended. 

By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  our  hopes  depended.” 

They  were  of  opinion  on  the  Saturday  that 
nature  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  yet  still  thought 
that  “  sleep,  nature’s  soft  nurse,”  would  rally  me. 
But  no : — 

“  In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 

That  would  not  let  me  sleep.” 

The  soporofic  draught  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  cause  most  frightful  visions  of  the  brain,  which 
appeared 

“  Sometimes  like  apes,  that  grin  and  chatter  at  me. 

And  often  strike  me ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lay  tumbling  in  my  bare  footway ! 

Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon. 

Shew  nothing  but  confusion  ;  eyed  awry. 

Distinguished  form.” 

***** 

“  With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 

I  trembling  waked.” 

It  now  appeared  as  though  all  would  soon  be 
silence.  Up  to  this  time,  one  of  my  medical  at¬ 
tendants,  Mr.  Joseph,  had  scarcely  left  me  night 
or  day  :  the  other  was  immediately  sent  for.  This 
was  the  moment  when  I  felt,  as  l  am  sure  they 
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thought,  that  “  we  cannot  hold  mortality’s  strong* 
hand."  Yet  in  this  awful  moment,  1  felt  strong  in 
the  belief  that 

“  There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow — 

If  it  be  now,  ’tis  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come. 

It  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  : 

The  readiness  is  all.” 

Reduced  as  I  was  to  the  very  last  stage  of 
existence,  it  has  taught  me  a  lesson  I  shall  never 
forget,  that  the  nearer  the  grave,  the  less  the 
dread  of  “  that  country  from  which  no  traveller 
returns.”  The  time  to  dread  death  is  when  in 
health  and  prosperity,  not  in  sickness,  for  then 
the  world  has  lost  every  charm,  and  death  every 
sting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  severe  afflic¬ 
tion  was  brought  on  from  the  power  of  sympathy, 
added  to  that  of  an  overworking  both  of  the  mind 
and  body ;  the  subject  of  bile  having  absorbed  my 
attention  for  the  last  twelve  months.  It  must  be 
understood  that  I  cannot,  from  my  engagements, 
devote  more  than  one  or  two  hours  each  day  for 
writing  ;  therefore  my  ideas  press  in  upon  me 
faster  than  my  pen  can  record  them.  My  mind 
being  long  fixed  upon  one  subject,  it  gained  such 
a  predominancy  over  the  body,  that  it  is  my 
belief,  that  the  dripping  of  the  biliary  ducts  into 
the  bowels  had  for  months  ceased  acting  natu¬ 
rally  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  bile  was 
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thrown  back  in  the  reservoir  or  gall-bladder, 

where  it  became  petrified,  and  formed  itself  into 

gall-stones.  This  is  my  opinion,  although  it  may 

cause  the  unthinking  to  smile ;  but  my  object  in 

stating  this  is,  that  it  is  worth  the  inquiry  of 

those  who  wish  to  profit  from  causes  and  their 

effects.  Besides,  I  have  a  precedent  to  support 

this  opinion.  I  once  heard  a  paper  read  “  On 

the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body.”  The 

lecturer  stated,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  devoted 

years  to  the  study  of  the  formation  of  stone  in 

the  kidneys.  When  he  had  completed  his  task, 

he  was  taken  with  a  spasmodic  attack,  and  died 
0 

in  the  greatest  agony.  On  dissection,  the  cavities 
of  the  kidneys  were  found  like  a  stone  quarry  ; 
the  stones  were  so  large  that  they  could  not  pass, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends  that  he 
died  from  intense  study. 

Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Joseph,  in  my  case,  both 
thought  from  the  first  it  was  a  disease  of  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  and  the  continual  and  violent  spasmodic 
pains  I  suffered  were  a  kind  provision  of  nature 
sent  to  expel  the  gall-stones  from  the  bladder, 
and  pass  them  onwards  into  the  bowels,  similar, 
as  they  said,  to  those  pains  felt  by  all  Adam’s 
daughters  in  the  hour  of  nature’s  troubles. 

Such  affliction  is  a  pill  which,  if  taken  in 
dependence  on  Him  who  made  all  things  perfect, 
may  easily  be  swallowed,  and  the  taste  be  as 
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pleasant  as  honey  in  the  mouth,  or  melody  of 
music  in  the  ear ;  but  if  discontent  puts  us  upon 
chewing  it,  then  it  proves  bitter  and  offensive. 

Mysterious  are  the  provisions  of  God  to  man, 
and  when  such  afflicting  visitations  as  these  are 
sent  us,  submission  and  silence  become  our  duty.  " 
The  time  was  come  when  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  desperate  means  : 

“  Diseases,  desperate  grown. 

By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved.” 

They  did  so,  and  God  blessed  their  endeavours, 
for  in  a  few  hours  a  great  number  of  gall-stones 
passed.  My  pains  left  me,  and,  to  the  great  'joy 
of  an  affectionate  wife  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  kind  friends,  they  pronounced  me  out 
of  danger. 

Nothing  that  I  can  ever  write  or  say,  can  ex¬ 
press  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  abilities  and  judicious  treatment  I  received 
in  the  hour  of  danger  from  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Wey¬ 
mouth  Street,  and  Mr.  Joseph,  of  Marylebone 
Street ;  and  I  am  pleased,  and  I  might  add, 
proud  to  say,  that  a  physician  of  very  great 
eminence,  on  hearing  of  my  illness,  paid  me  a 
friendly  visit.  When  he  understood  the  means 
employed  for  my  relief,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
under  whose  care  I  was,  he  said,  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  both,  and  so  much  approved  of  the 
treatment,  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
had  been  done  to  relieve  me. 
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If  any  conviction  had  been  wanting*  of  the 
gratitude  and  friendship  of  my  patients  towards 
me,  I  have  had  sufficient  by  the  anxious  and  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  from  all  classes  during  my  pain¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  illness.  The  kind  and  feeling 
letters  received  also  deserve  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgments,  because  they  are  from  a  class 
of  persons  born  and  brought  up  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  situation  of  life  to  that  of  my  own.  I  will 
give  one  letter  from  a  gentleman,  a  member  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  so  humane  and  Chris¬ 
tian-like,  that  I  ought  to  be  proud  in  having  the 
friendship  of  such  a  man.  In  a  letter  to  my 
daughter,  he  says, 

“  December  10 th,  1836. 

“  It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  learn  by  your  letter  of  your 
father’s  illness  ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  beyond  his  own 
immediate  family,  there  is  not  a  person  on  earth  has  more  sincere 
regard  for  him  than  I  have ;  for  independent  of  his  skill  and 
talent,  and  the  gratitude  I  owe  him  for  my  recovery  from  illness, 
I  admire  him  for  his  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  for  his 
universal  charity  towards  others. 

“  I  wish  I  was  as  active  as  formerly,  for  then  I  should  be  at  his 
bed-side  before  this  letter ;  but  pray  do  not  fail,  if  Dr.  Gregory 
and  Mr.  Joseph  have  any  doubt  about  his  case,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  some  other  person  to  a  consultation  on  the  subject ;  recollect 
he  is  public  property,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  cannot  spare 
him  without  a  great  national  loss  being  sustained.  I  was  in  the 
hope,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  his  health  had  received  great 
advantage  from  the  journey  he  took  :  but  I  was  equally  aware 
that  he  was  working  too  hard,  both  bodily  and  mentally.  I  dare 
say  that  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Joseph  are  right,  about  his  disease 
being  gall-stones  ;  still  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  that  although 
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he  is  abstemious  to  a  degree,  yet  it  always  appeared  to  me  that 
there  was  in  his  constitution  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
by  his  constant  bodily  exertions,  added  to  those  of  his  mind,  he 
has  called  too  much  upon  his  brain,  and  that  he  requires  to  be 
more  attentive  to  himself  than  he  has  been.  He  must  not  in  future 
sit  up  all  night  writing,  and  making  experiments ;  it  is  too  much 
for  any  constitution  to  stand,  however  good  it  may  originally  have 
been.  He  must  not  in  future,  as  regards  his  exertions,  put  on  the 
full  steam.  Pray  let  me  hear  by  return  of  post,  and  I  should  like 
to  hear  every  other  day.  I  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  look  down 
with  pity  and  compassion  upon  him,  and  restore  him  soon  to 
health,  to  his  family,  and  friends.  Give  my  most  affectionate  re¬ 
gards  to  him,  and  the  same  to  yourself,  mother  and  sister,  and 
believe  me  to  remain  ever  your  sincere  friend. 

“  P.S. — I  expect  to  be  called  to  town  soon,  and  my  first  visit 
shall  be  to  Thayer  Street.  Why  did  you  not  write  before  ?  Send 
me  full  particulars  of  what  Mr.  Joseph  says  about  him  ;  indeed,  I 
hope  he  will  find  time  in  a  day  or  tlvo  to  write  to  me  upon  the 
subject,  as  I  am  so  much  interested  about  his  patient.” 

According  to  his  request,  one  of  my  medical 
attendants  wrote,  and  stated  all  particulars  ;  to 
which  my  kind  patient  returned  the  following 
answer. 

“ December  1  Qth,  1836. 

“  In  proportion  to  the  grief  I  experienced  from  the  first  letter 
I  received  about  my  good  friend  Tilke’s  illness,  so  has  my  joy 
been  at  the  account  I  have  received  from  Miss  Tilke’s  letter  of 
Monday,  and  your’s  of  this  day,  and  I  have  to  thank  God,  and 
you,  for  the  very  able,  prompt,  and  decisive  manner  in  which  you 
treated  his  complaint,  and  for  the  present  prospect  of  his  perfect 
recovery.  I  well  know  how  easily  he  is  excited  in  his  desire  to 
cure  his  patients,  and  with  how  much  enthusiasm  he  studies  all 
complaints,  and  endeavours  to  find  the  remedy,  and  how  anxious 
he  is  to  reveal,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  his  discoveries  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  do  justice  to  him- 
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self  and  family,  he  must  not  be  so  enthusiastic — he  must  not  put 
on  the  full  steam ,*  hut  must,  till  his  health  and  strength  are  per¬ 
fectly  re-established,  be  more  like  his  plan  of  making  some  of  his 
medicines,  which  require  to  he  simmered  for  a  long  time,  in  order 
to  get  out  the  virtues  of  the  plants.  Pray  tell  him  from  me,  that 
I  really  beg  of  him  to  attend  to  your  injunctions  while  he  is  your 
patient,  as  I  did  to  him  when  I  was  his,  and  then  he  may  hope  to 
be  sooner  well  than  he  will  otherwise  be  if  he  neglects  your  advice 
and  orders.  He  must  remember  his  words  to  his  own  patients  the 
moment  they  enter  his  house  :  they  must  obey  his  orders.  I 
return  you  many  thanks  for  your  satisfactory  and  explicit  letter, 
and  will  thank  you  to  express  to  your  patient  my  delight  at  his 
being  out  of  danger,  and  the  hope  that  he  will  do  his  part  towards 
his  perfect  recovery.  With  my  kind  regards  to  his  family,  and  the 
same  to  yourself, 

“  Believe  me  to  remain,”  &c. 

The  advice  given  in  both  letters  is  “  pure  and 
honest/’  and  such  as  I  intend  to  follow.  In  this 
mournful  description  of  myself,  it  will  be  seen  I 
have  given  numerous  quotations  from  Shakspeare, 
and  must  be  allowed  still  to  continue  to  do  so. 
With  me  there  is  no  study  required  to  adopt 
Shakspeare’s  ideas,  for  they 

“  Come  from  my  head  as  bird-lime  does  from  holly.” 

The  work  from  which  the  above  is  extracted 
was  published  in  February  1837,  by  which  time 
I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  my  usual 
avocations.  My  medical  friends  having  again 
strongly  urged  me  to  give  up  my  studies,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  I  acquiesced,  though  very 
unwillingly,  to  forego  the  pleasure  I  derived  from 
reading  and  writing  on  medical  subjects.  However, 
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I  have  so  far  complied  with  their  requests,  that  I 
now  seldom  read  any  work,  medical  or  otherwise. 
The  present  volume  was  written  at  intervals,  like¬ 
wise  a  few  practical  hints  for  young  men  intend¬ 
ing  to  pursue  the  medical  profession,  which  will 
be  published  at  my  leisure,  and  will  complete 
my  literary  productions,  from  sheer  want  of  time 
to  continue  them. 

I  will  now  speak  of  those  diseases  which  have 
long  baffled  the  skill  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  which  I  have  treated  in  several  instances 
with  complete  success  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  this  statement,  I  will  introduce  one 
or  two  cases,  with  letters  I  have  received  from 
my  patients.  I  will  first  treat  of  dropsy,  called  by 
the  profession  Intumescentice  Aguoscc.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  exhibited  in  seven  different  varieties,  and 
are  thus  described: — 1.  Anasarca ;  2.  Hydroce¬ 
phalus  ;  3.  Hydropericardium ;  4.  Ascites ;  5. 
Hydrometa;  6.  Hydrocele;  7.  Ascites  Ovarii.  I 
shall  not  describe  the  causes  to  which  this  disease 
may  generally  be  ascribed,  but  merely  state  that 
in  many  instances  it  originates  from  excess  of 
some  kind  or  other,  particularly  among  adults. 
My  mode  of  treatment  has  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Anasarca ,  Hydropericardium ,  and  Hy¬ 
drocele.  In  these  complaints,  however,  I  could 
do  nothing,  if  unaided  by  my  vapour-bath.  In 
this  disease,  the  absorbents  do  not  usually  act ;  my 
object  is  to  get  them  open,  and  keep  them  so,  by 
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which  means,  aided  by  herbal  medicines,  my 
wishes  have  been  accomplished. 

Jn  consumption  also,  1  have  been  particularly 
fortunate;  both  in  what  is  called  pulmonary  and 
pure  atrophy.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  symptomatic  tendency  to  this  disease,*  the 
incipient  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  disease 
confirmed.  In  confirmed  disease,  cure  is  hopeless , 
although  suffering  may  be  alleviated,  and  by 
the  application  of  suitable  means,  life  prolonged. 
Where  however  there  is  merely  a  tendency ,  or 
where  even  the  primary  symptoms  are  apparent , 
much,  very  much,  is  to  be  done;  and  to  speak 
from  extensive  experience  supported  by  facts,  an 
eradication  of  such  tendency  is  to  be  effected, 
and  the  symptoms  are  to  be  removed.  A  clergy¬ 
man,  recently  a  patient  of  mine,  had  been  so  far 
given  up  by  the  faculty  as  to  be  recommened  to  try 
a  change  of  climate,  generally  the  last  resource 
for  all  incurables  ;  hundreds  are  sent  abroad, 
where  circumstances  will  enable  patients  to  under¬ 
take  so  expensive  and  hopeless  a  mission,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  to  die  in  a  land  of 

*  I  have  lately  perused  with  great  interest,  several  essays 
which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Monitor,  on  consumption,  scrofula, 
and  indigestion.  The  Author,  who  by-the-bye  I  understand  is  a 
Tyrolese,  but  that  matters  not,  has  written  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  has  endeavoured  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  blood ;  and  I  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  works 
to  my  friends,  who  will  find  therein  my  own  ideas  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  all  modern  physiological  discovery. 
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strangers.  I  much  approve  of  persons  trying 
change  of  climate,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
cases  T  might  recommend  it,  but  from  very 
different  motives  ;  were  I  to  recommend  one  of 
my  patients  to  go  to  Italy,  the  South  of  France, 
Madeira,  or  South  America,  it  would  be  to  invi¬ 
gorate  and  establish  the  health,  not  as  a  last 
resource  in  pursuit  of  a  remedy.  This  arises  from 
my  mode  of  practice ;  my  plan  being  first  to  re¬ 
move,  where  practicable,  all  symptoms  of,  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  disease,  and  then  to  invigorate  the  system. 

In  scrofulous  diseases  also,  my  success  has  by 
far  surpassed  all  I  can  say  upon  the  subject.  I 
can  with  strict  truth  affirm  that  1  have  scarcely 
ever  failed  in  a  single  instance  where  the  parties 
would  give  themselves  time  to  abide  my  direc¬ 
tions,  and  strictly  adhere  to  my  rules. 

I  shall  only  give  two  cases,  and  these  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  desire  of  the  patients  themselves, 
as  they  were  of  the  most  desperate  character. 
In  this,  like  dropsy,  I  can  hold  out  to  the  sufferer 
a  prospect  of  cure. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  about 
eighteen.  He  was  brought  to  me  from  Black- 
heath  ;  his  case  was  of  that  description  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  scrofulous  white  swelling 
in  the  knee,  which  was  so  bent  that  his  foot  came 
back  almost  so  as  to  touch  his  hip.  II is  case  was 
so  hopeless,  that  J  at  once  said  to  his  uncle,  “  This 
disease  is  beyond  my  practice. 
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He  thought  otherwise;  and  after  much  persua¬ 
sion  1  consented  to  make  a  trial,  on  no  other 
condition  than  that  it  should  be  under  the  dailv 
inspection  of  a  medical  gentleman,  as  I  thought 
he  was  too  far  gone  for  me  to  get  my  baths  and 
medicine  to  act. 

Extracts  of  letters  from  the  patient  and  his 
cousin  will  shew  the  happy  result.  He  says, 

“  Had  not  Providence  led  my  friends  to  consult  you,  I  must 
either  have  lost  my  leg  or  my  life,  if  we  refer  to  the  opinion  of 
the  three  medical  gentlemen  who  examined  me,  and  stated  that 
‘  I  must  have  my  leg  amputated,  as  it  had  perished.’  In  three 
weeks  after  they  stated  this,  I  could  walk  without  a  stick  ;  and  I 
am  now  in  perfect  health.” 

H  is  cousin  writes  as  follows : 

“  Dear  Sir  : 

“  I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  your  very 
great  care  and  attention  to  my  cousin ;  and,  on  reflection,  I  can 
but  admire  the  guidance  of  Providence  that  he  was  brought  to 
you.  His  case  being  considered  acute  rheumatism  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  attended  him,  and  we,  knowing  your  skill  in  th 
curing  of  that  disease,  placed  him  under  your  care  in  December 
1 833 ;  you  immediately  discovered  that  it  was  not  rheumatism, 
but,  what  was  far  worse,  a  deranged  state  of  the  bodily  system,  and 
a  decided  white  swelling  in  the  right  knee.  He  was  an  inmate 
of  your  house  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Tilke  and  yourself  was  truly  parental.  He  then  returned 
home,  and  you  assured  us,  if  we  paid  attention  to  what  you  pre¬ 
scribed,  that  his  knee  would  again  become  perfect.  I  implicitly 
followed  your  rules,  and  with  delight  I  saw  his  health  improve 

daily.  For  the  satisfaction  of  our  friends  I  took  him  to  - — ; 

there  were  three  medical  gentlemen  present,  who  told  me,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  knee,  that  ‘  they  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
as  the  leg  was  perished,  and  that  it  must  come  off,  and  the 
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sooner  the  better.’  To  my  great  joy,  in  less  than  a  month  he 
was  able  to  walk  without  a  stick.  On  the  3d  of  March  he  again 
commenced  his  occupation,  which  he  has  pursued  ever  since  ;  he 
does  not  walk  the  least  lame,  nor  find  any  inconvenience  from 
the  disease  he  has  had.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  appear 
to  some  whose  eye  it  may  meet  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement  ; 
but  I  shall  feel  most  happy  at  any  time  to  bear  personal  testimony 
to  the  facts  here  stated.  Sincerely  hoping  that  success  may  still 
attend  you, 

“  I  am  yours,  ever  grateful, 

“  E.  A.” 


While  this  youth  was  under  my  care,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  residing 
near  Piccadilly  (who  allows  me  the  honour  of 
referring  to  him  to  prove  this  case),  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  visiting  a  patient  of  mine,  who  had  been 
under  his  care  for  several  years.  I  succeeded  so 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  asked  me  to  let 
him  know  when  I  had  any  difficult  case,  and  he 
would  call  and  witness  the  cure.  1  sent  for  him 
to  see  this  youth;  he  at  once  pronounced  it  White 
Swelling,  and  in  that  stage  which  he  thought  in¬ 
curable.  Family  affairs  took  this  gentleman  into 
the  country  for  a  fortnight :  on  his  return  he  called 
to  see  my  patient,  and  was  surprised  to  find  he 
was  gone  ;  and  when  I  told  him  he  could  walk, 
he  said,  “  Tilke,  I  have  that  opinion  of  your 
veracity,  that  I  would  believe  any  thing  you  told 
me  for  a  truth  ;  but  I  have  stated  his  case  to  a 
medical  friend,  and  told  him  I  should  watch 
your  treatment;  if  1  tell  him  what  you  have  just 
stated,  without  seeing  the  lad,  why  I  should  be 
laughed  at.  My  answer  was,  “Sir,  invite  your 
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friend  to  your  house  any  day  you  please,  and  1 
am  sure  my  young  patient  is  so  grateful,  that  to 
oblige  me  he  will  come  to  town  and  visit  you  at 
your  own  house.”  He  did  so,  and  the  knee  was 
examined  :  when  this  kind  and  generous  man 
gave  a  sort  of  lecture  on  the  case,  urging  the 
propriety  of  never  removing  a  limb  until  every 
other  means  had  been  tried,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  perseverence  in  the  profession.  “  You, 
young  man,”  said  he,  “  have  to  thank  Mr.  Tilke 
for  having  two  legs  to  walk  upon  instead  of  one.” 
Although  I  became  this  gentleman’s  successful 
medical  rival  in  one  case,  he  acted  thus  liberally 
towards  me,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  I 
have  the  honour  of  enjoying  his  friendship. 

In  a  letter  to  another  person,  who  afterwards 
became  my  patient,  he  says,  “  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  try  Mr.  Tilke;  he  is  not  a  regularly 
educated  medical  man,  but  he  is  a  clever  one, 
and  what  is  above  all,  an  honest  one.”  This, 
Shakspeare  says,  as  the  world  goes, 

“  Is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.” 

“If,”  he  continued,  “  he  thinks  he  cannot  cure 
you,  he  will  say  so.  You  are  perfectly  safe  in 
trying  him,  as  he  exercises  so  much  judgment  in 
his  treatment,  and  the  means  he  uses  are  so 
simple  that  he  cannot  hurt  you.” 

And  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  patient 
was  recommended  to  me  by  this  '  gentleman 
entirely  without  my  knowledge. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  young  gentleman 
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afflicted  with  that  description  of  scrofula  known 
by  the  name  of  leprosy.  This  was  also  shewn  to 
another  medical  gentleman,  who  can  prove  that 
the  ulcers  were  so  deep,  that  by  probing,  he  could 
touch  the  bone.  I  give  the  patient’s  own  letter, 
written  two  years  after  the  cure.  I  have  likewise 
the  privilege,  in  select  cases,  of  referring  to  him 
personally. 


“  Dear  Sir  :  October  29th,  1836. 

“  Having  understood  that  you  were  about  compiling 
a  new  work  on  your  system  of  treating  various  diseases,  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  now  publicly  returning  my  sincere  and  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  for  the  almost  miraculous  cure  which,  through  the  aid 
of  Divine  Providence,  you  have  performed  on  me,  by  your  simple 
though  effective  method.  If  you  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  any  use  of  this  communication,  I  will  state  my  case  as 
briefly  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  suffered 
from  the  same  causes  as  severely  as  myself,  in  the  full  hope  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  dispensing  your  talents  and  exertions  in  a 
more  extended  sphere.  Being  naturally  of  a  very  scorbutic  habit 
of  body,  at  any  time  I  took  cold  I  always  had  a  rash  appear  on 
the  back  of  my  hand,  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  all  over  my 
legs.  Unfortunately  I  caught  a  severe  cold  during  last  September 
twelvemonth,  which  settled  in  my  system,  and  affected  the  parts 
before- mentioned  to  that  degree,  that  I  was  literally  one  mass  of 
ulcers,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  very  bad  abscess  on  the 
thickest  part  of  the  thigh,  near  the  hip  joint,  for  which  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  being  twice  operated  upon  ;  and  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  martyrdom  under  the  treatment  of  my  surgical  adviser, 
(who  was  a  very  dear  friend)  I  was  recommended  to  you,  I  might 
truly  say  in  the  eleventh  hour — and,  to  the  astonishment  of  my¬ 
self,  and  the  joy  of  a  dear  mother  and  friends,  I  was  so  much 
recovered,  that  in  eighteen  days  from  the  time  I  was  placed  under 
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your  care,  I  was  as  able  as  usual  to  attend  to  my  business.  I  am 
now,  and  have  been  ever  since,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  health,  and  have  never  had  the  least  sign  of  a  return  of  the 
old  disease.  If  I  was  to  write  till  Doomsday,  I  should  never  be 
able  sufficiently  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  kindness  to  me 
while  a  patient ;  and  the  very  kind  treatment  I  have  uniformly 
met  with  from  yourself  and  family  since  that  time,  will  never  be 
obliterated  from  the  memory  of,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  and  much  obliged  servant, 

"  J.  W.” 

These  diseases  are  of  so  complicated  a  nature, 
that,  without  going  into  the  particulars  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  effects  produced  on  each  individual,  I  can¬ 
not  give  the  different  remedies  that  I  apply. 

There  is  no  disease  so  insidious  as  scrofula ; 
that  on  the  surface  is  easily  removed,  but  when 
more  deeply  seated,  or  spreading  its  deadly  influ¬ 
ence  through  the  system,  requires  greater  time  to 
employ  the  remedy,  and  extirpate  the  unhealthy 
matter  which  occasions  it.  Here,  again,  by  the 
use  of  my  vapour-bath  and  medicines  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  I  generally  succeed  in  ousting  the  enemy, 
and  free  the  patient  from  one  of  the  greatest  tor¬ 
ments,  in  the  shape  of  disease,  to  which  the 
human  body  can  be  subject. 

I  must  now  say  a  fewr  words  on  the  subject  of 
gout,  as  I  have  promised  several  friends  that  1 
would  publish  their  letters  ;  and  although  I  have 
had  for  seven  years  a  constant,  and  1  might  say 
the  largest  practice  of  any  man  living,  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  alter  the  opinion  1  first  formed  of  this 
disease.  Of  course,  experience  has  taught  me  how 
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to  apply  the  means  best  suited  for  different  con¬ 
stitutions. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  given  up  by  his  medical  advisers  as  incurable, 
in  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  dropsy  and  erysi¬ 
pelas  attending  his  gout.  This  letter  has  been 
given  up  to  me  by  an  honourable  Baronet,  who 
has  for  many  years  taken  much  interest  in  my 
practice,  and  who  himself  received  it  from  my 
patient. 

“  My  Dear  Sir  :  April  9th,  1836. 

“  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  more  successful  than  my 
last,  which  followed  you  half  over  England.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  inquiries  after  my  health,  and  am  happy  to  say  it  was  never 
better  in  my  life.  Yet  this  damp  weather  prevents  me  getting  so 
strong  in  my  knees  as  I  could  wish  ;  however,  when  settled 
weather  arrives,  I  expect  to  gain  my  usual  strength.  When  I 
consider  what  I  suffered  for  nearly  two  years,  with  confinement 
to  my  bed  with  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  all  the  medical  men 
whom  I  consulted,  together  with  the  aid  of  *  *  *  *  *  *}  did  not 
give  me  any  relief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  grew  worse,  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  was  providentially  and  acci¬ 
dentally  led  to  place  myself  under  Mr.  Tilke.  Nothing  that  I  can 
say  will  express  to  you  how  highly  I  consider  his  talents  as  relates 
to  those  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  incurable,  but 
most  of  which,  if  not  all,  have  given  way  under  his  treatment ; 
and  as  it  regards  gout  and  rheumatism,  he  seems  really  to  play 
with  them,  so  certainly  and  so  expeditiously  does  he  conquer  the 
disease  entirely,  and  eradicate  it  out  of  the  constitution,  of  how¬ 
ever  long  standing  it  may  have  been ;  and  in  common  cases  of 
gout  he  appears  to  cure  it  in  a  fortnight.  Of  course,  where  it  is 
constitutional  and  has  been  long  in  the  system,  and  where  the 
medical  men  have  been  driving  it  into  the  constitution  by  colchi- 
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cum,  or  the  eau  medicinale,  instead  of  forcing  it  out  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  hy  baths,  and  by  purifying  the  blood,  the  cure  will  require 
more  time  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  has  been  in  the  system, 
and  merely  checked,  but  never  eradicated. 

“  Whenever  I  now  see  a  friend  of  mine  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
I  say  to  him,  ‘  Mr.  Tilke  can  cure  you,  and  if  you  will  not  go  to 
him  I  shall  not  in  future  pity  you.’ 

“  I  shall  be  in  town  soon,  and  shall  hope  to  see  you. 

“  I  am,  my  dear  Sir - , 

“  Yours,  most  truly,  &c.” 


The  next  letter  is  from  a  scientific  gentleman, 
as  his  kind  and  ingenuous  letter  will  imply. 

“Dear  Sir:  December  1  \th,  1835. 

“Agreeably  to  my  promise  and  your  request,  I  write 
to  inform  you  of  the  good  or  bad  success  which  has  followed  the 
mode  of  treatment  laid  down  by  you  for  me  to  pursue,  to  effect  a 
cure  of  the  gout.  I  had  scarcely  need  say,  I  adhered  most  scru¬ 
pulously  to  it,  and  to  my  great  delight,  found  it  highly  efficacious. 
I  have  experienced  only  one  paroxysm  since  I  became  your 
patient,  and  that  of  so  mild  a  nature  and  of  so  short  duration  that 
it  could  hardly  be  denominated  gout ;  it  was  not  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  ‘the  eighth  plague,’  but  what  is 
termed  in  the  phraseology  of  gouty  subjects,  ‘  a  slight  touch.’ 

“  I  await,  anxiously  await,  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which  I 
am  to  return  to  your  hospitable  roof,  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a 
joint,  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  that  destroyer  of  my  happi¬ 
ness  and  producer  of  all  my  woe — the  gout.  Well  may  Dr.  John¬ 
son  say,  ‘  the  eighth  plague  is  the  gout,’  and.  ‘  that  man,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  learned  lexicographer,  ‘  who  discovers  a  medicine  to 
alleviate  its  torments  deserves  well  of  his  country ;  but  he  who 
can  effect  a  cure  should  have  a  monument  raised  to  his  memory 
as  high  as  St.  Paul’s,  as  wide  as  the  Thames,  and  as  lasting  as 
eternity.’  God  grant  I  may,  at  no  distant  period,  receive  such 
demonstrable  proofs  in  my  own  person,  as  to  justify  me  in  pub- 
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lishing  to  the  world,  that  Mr.  Tilke  is  the  individual  entitled  to 
this  colossan  monument  of  national  gratitude. 

“  My  best  wishes  and  compliments  attend  Mrs.  Tilke  and 
family,  and  believe  me, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Yours,  sincerely.” 

“  P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  felt  those  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  near  approach  of  a  fit ;  but  I  hope  for  the  best, 
and  console  myself  with  a  firm  belief  in  your  skill,  when  you 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  exercise  it  on  me,  to  receive 
those  benefits  which  I  firmly  believe  no  other  person  but  yourself 
can  confer.” 

The  following  is  from  a  scientific  botanist  and 
mineralogist,  who  has  travelled  perhaps  a  greater 
distance,  and  made  a  larger  botanical  collection 
than  any  man  living.  I  feel  the  greater  desire 
that  this  gentleman’s  letters  should  be  given  in 
full  ,  as  the  approbation  of  one  who  has  studied 
botany  scientifically  must  be  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  myself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  must 
appear  to  my  readers  the  strongest  corroboration 
of  what  I  have  advanced  in  these  pages  in  favour 
of  Yege table  medicine. 

“Dear  Sir  :  February  1837. 

“  I  learn  you  are  about  to  publish  another  edition  of 
your  work,  and  also  with  additional  information  upon  Indigestion 
and  Bilious  Complaints.  I  do  not  write  this  letter  to  you  in  the 
hope  of  your  getting  any  additional  patients — on  the  contrary, 
after  your  late  illness  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not  have  so 
much  exertion  of  body  and  mind.  Yet  I  much  wish  that  it  may 
assist  you  by  bringing  forward  your  system  into  general  notice, 
and  I  am  still  sanguine  that  your  work  will  meet  the  eye  of  some 
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person  of  rank  and  wealth,  having  the  disposition  to  do  good  to 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  who  may  be  induced  to  come  forward 
and  patronize  the  erection  of  a  Hospital,  where  your  system  of 
cure  may  be  introduced  under  your  superintendence,  and  then  I 
have  no  doubt  that  several  well  educated  young  men  intended  for 
the  profession  will  enlist  under  your  guidance,  and  will  perform 
many  cures  that  are  now  considered  by  the  profession  incurable  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that,  with  attention,  those  young 
men  will  far  outstrip  those  of  the  same  standing,  both  in  practical 
knowledge  and  pecuniary  profit.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  if  this 
plan  is  properly  brought  forward,  there  is  not,  among  the  many 
patients  whom  you  have  cured,  one  who  would  not  cheerfully  and 
anxiously  join  it  with  donations  and  annual  subscriptions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  means — and  none  more  so  than  myself. 

“  I  will  not  enumerate  the  many  successful  cures  that  I  have 
witnessed  performed  by  you  of  ring- worm,  scrofula,  leprosy,  &c. 
&c.,  many  of  which  are,  even  now,  considered  incurable;  but  you 
may  refer  any  sceptics  to  me,  and  I  could  soon  convince  them  of 
your  success.  I  have  not  mentioned  Gout  above,  as  I  consider 
you  would  never  fail  in  curing  that  in  any  person  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  however  long  he  may  have  been  subject  to  it. 

“  Wishing  you  health  and  prosperity,  believe  me, 

“  Your  sincere  friend,” 

The  gratitude  and  kindness  of  this  gentleman 
for  my  humble  though  successful  efforts  in  the 
restoration  of  his  health  have  no  limits.  With 
many  other  kind  presents,  on  his  birth-day  he  sent 
me  a  book,  containing  an  account  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  plants.  No 
one  would  conceive  the  value  this  book  is  to  me. 
It  has  been  printed  two  hundred  years,  and  even 
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then  it  could  not  have  been  bought  for  less  than 
thirty  guineas  :  now,  when  such  a  work  is  difti- 
cult,  to  get,  it  is  worth  double  that  sum. 

This  volume  is  a  proof,  at  once,  of  all  I  have 
advanced,  that  Nature  has  provided  bountifully, 
but  that  Man  has  been  ungratefully  negligent.  I 
find  much  in  this  rare  work  corroborating  what  1 
have  long  said  on  the  astonishing  properties  of 
many  herbs  and  roots  with  which  I  was  already 
familiar ;  and  an  immense  fund  of  information 
beyond  what  I  could  have  gained,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  work. 

The  kind  donor  wrote  in  the  book  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


**  To  Samuel  Westcott  Tilke, 

“8,  Thayer  Street, 

“  Manchester  Square. 

"  Although  this  book,  containing  the  medicinal  virtues  of  several 
thousands  of  plants,  has  been  published  two  hundred  years,  yet  it 
was  not  till  1830  that  the  British  public  derived  the  full  benefit  of 
the  work  in  curing  disease.  At  that  period,  a  person  who  had  for 
several  years  observed  the  increase  of  diseases,  and  the  general 
neglect  in  the  cure  of  them  by  vegetables,  began  by  voluntarily 
and  charitably  curing  the  jioor  of  that  troublesome  complaint  the 
ring- worm.  Having  succeeded  in  this  in  every  instance  where  the 
attempt  was  made,  he  was  determined  to  apply  his  mind  to  the 
study  of  the  healing  and  beneficial  effects  of  vegetables,  instead 
of  minerals  and  poisons,  so  generally  then  made  use  of  by  the 
medical  profession.  By  frequent  experiments,  he  found  that  the 
rheumatic  gout,  leprosy,  scrofula,  dropsy,  and  cancerous  com¬ 
plaints  gave  way  to  his  remedies,  aided  by  his  medicated  vapour 
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baths.  The  fame  of  these  cures  being  communicated  by  the 
relieved,  the  applications  from  all  ranks  became  so  numerous,  and 
interrupted  his  business  so  much,  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his  trade,  and  to  take  a  house  for 
the  express  purpose  of  curing  these  several  hitherto  considered 
incurable  diseases.  This  celebrated  person  is  the  above-named 
Samuel  Westcott  Tilke  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him 
for  my  cure,  and  feel  that  I  can  never  adequately  pay  him  for  the 
benefits  derived.  By  way  of  encouragement  (if  it  were  wanted),  I 
conclude  with  the  following  quotations  : 

“  ‘  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
that  which  he  hath  given,  will  he  pay  him  again.’  Prov.  xix.  17. 

“  ‘  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy;  the  Lord 
will  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

“  ‘  The  Lord  will  preserve  him  and  keep  him  alive,  and  he  shall 
be  blessed  upon  the  earth,  and  thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the 
will  of  his  enemies. 

“  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing ; 
Thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.’  Psalm  xli.  1,2,  3. 

“  Nor  can  I  conclude  this  without  remarking,  when  I  read  the 
112th  Psalm,  how  forcibly  I  am  reminded  of  Mr.  Tilke’s  cha¬ 
racter.” 

With  this  valuable  present  I  received  the 
following  letter. 

“  My  Dear  Sir  :  March  1st,  1836. 

“  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  volume 
of  ‘  Gerard’s  Herbal,’  which  was  published  two  hundred  years 
since,  and  never  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine.  You  alone  seem  to  have  practised  healing  and 
curing  divers  diseases  by  the  most  simple  herbs,  and  you  are 
therefore  more  worthy  of  this  book  than  any  other  person ;  and  it 
will  be  a  great  consolation  to  me,  if  hereafter  I  shall  learn  from 
you,  that  you  have  derived  any  valuable  information  from  the 
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perusal  of  it.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  book-binder  to 
finish  it  soon  enough  to  send  it  you  on  my  birth-day,  as  a 
birth-day  present.  Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  most  grateful  and  sincere  friend/’ 

Oil  the  same  day  I  wrote  the  following 
answer : — 

“  My  Dear  Sir  : 

“  Had  you  consulted  Shakspeare,  he  would  have  told 
you,  that  it  was  ‘  cruelty  to  load  a  fallen  man.’ 

“  I  mean  this  in  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  a  moral  sense.  We  are  so 
apt  to  forget  our  duty  to  God  and  man,  when  such  prosperity  as 
I  am  now  experiencing  overtakes  us.  You,  my  dear  sir,  who  have 
been  ‘  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world,’  ought  rather  to  guard  and 
caution  me  against  self-ambition,  and  that  ignorant  pride  which 
arises  from  the  vain  and  wicked  heart :  for  in  that  valuable  present 
which  you  have  made  me  of  ‘  Gerard’s  Herbal,’  you  have,  from 
the  best  of  motives  no  doubt,  without  the  aid  of  pencil,  drawn  me 
in  that  character  which  I  can  never  assume.  To  an  unlettered 
man  like  me  it  is  dangerous,  for 

‘  There  may  be  in  that  cup 
A  spider  steeped,  and  one  may  drink — depart. 

And  yet  partake  no  venom — for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present  make  known 
How  he  hath  drank,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides 
With  violent  heavings.’ 

“  But  I  think  you  suppose,  what  is  the  fact,  that 

‘  I  will  frown,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 

A  parisite,  a  keeper  back  of  death. 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life  ; 

Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity.’ 

“  O,  sir,  if  I  had  the  credulity  to  be  vain,  from  the  whispers  and 
letters  of  praise  that  I  daily  hear  and  receive,  I  should  be  a  lost 
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man  indeed.  Why  should  I  he  proud  for  having  to  exercise  that 
knowledge,  which  is  only  lent  me  ?  for 

4  Nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death. 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones.’ 

“  However  I  will  forgive  you  this  time,  if  you  will  promise  to 
do  so  no  more.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  the 
dangerous  parts  of  the  effusion  of  praise  fell  on  me  4  like  water 
in  a  sieve.’ 

“  But  yet  I  cannot  but  appreciate  in  its  proper  sense,  and 
forcibly  feel  the  very  great  kindness  of  your  invaluable  present, 
and  the  kind  and  friendly  manner  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak 
of  me.  I  trust  no  act  of  my  future  life  will  ever  make  you  blush 
for  having  formed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  so  humble  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  has  felt 

‘  How'  difficult  it  is  to  do  good, 

While  to  do  wrong  is  so  easy.’ 

Seeing,  as  I  must  see,  or  ought  to  see,  that 

‘  ’Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well  the  restless  mind 

and  having  been  a  slave  to  the  influence  of  my  own  opinions, 
early  acquired,  carrying  the  same  into  effect  for  the  benefit 
of  my  fellow  man,  and  always  despising  the  idle  reasonings  of 
speculation,  on  a  science  where  facts  alone  should  hold  the  sway; 
no  one  is  more  indulgent  than  I  am  as  regards  the  common  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature.  But  when  I  see  the  medical  practice  become 
really  doubtful,  when  I  see  truth  and  common  sense  dwindle  away, 
and  scarce  any  of  the  virtues  wrhich  adorned  and  signalized  our 
ancestors  remain, — I  say  this  is  enough  to  make  one  feel  and 
exclaim,  that  he  is  the  benefactor  to  mankind  who  discovers  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  herbs,  and  applies  them  to  the  relief  of  the 
afflicted  ; — a  pleasing  office,  ever  grateful  to  a  benevolent  mind. 
If  I  have  shown  any  wisdom  by  a  judicious  application  of  them 
to  the  cure  of  diseases,  what  must  that  wisdom  be  which  gave 
them  their  forms  and  properties,  which  work  so  easily  together  ! 
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And  being  ordained  with  so  much  apparent  foresight,  can  we  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  determine  whether  they  are  the  effects  of 
chance,  or  the  providence  of  a  merciful  God,  who  has  given  us 
vegetable  medicine  for  every  season  of  the  year,  incidental  to  our 
maladies.  It  was  these  feelings  that  aroused  me,  and  brought  me 
forth  as  a  public  man,  in  the  station  of  life  in  which  Providence 
hath  now  placed  me.  When  I  heard  the  word  incurable ,  and  that 
too  coming  from  medical  men,  ‘For  shame,’  said  I,  ‘it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession.’  I  then  thought  the 
word  must  arise  from  either  a  wicked,  or  a  very  ignorant  mind  ; 
if  it  was  so  either  way,  it  was  wrong,  for  they  as  practitioners 
ought  to  feel  and  know  this  simple  truth,  that  for  every  disease 
there  is  provided  an  antidote.  A  slight  inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
nature  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  and  rational  being  of  this  fact ; 
and  I  am  a  proof  that  it  requires  but  a  common  understanding  to 
carry  this  blessing  into  effect :  for  knowledge  is  like  virtue,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  an  humble  opinion  of  our  own  abilities,  and  we  gain 
strength  in  becoming  sensible  of  our  weakness.  This  feeling  has 
taught  me  to  pursue  the  road  which  nature  has  pointed  out  for 
man  to  take.  In  this  inquiry,  I  have  found  easy  observations, 
useful  discoveries,  enjoyments  of  every  sort,  without  instruments, 
without  books,  or  even  without  education.  Man  as  yet  has  but 
faint  perceptions  of  the  boundless  field  of  nature ;  it  surpasses  all 
the  efforts  of  the  mind.  I  have  had  but  slender  means  of  proving 
this,  but  yet  a  day  has  not  passed  without  some  agreeable  disco¬ 
very  being  added  to  my  stock,  and  establishing  in  me  the  limited 
share  of  physical  knowledge  which  I  possess.  Then  to  put  this  in 
practice,  I  keenly  and  sensibly  felt  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  in  which  I  stood ;  that  the  life,  the  health,  the  happines, 
and  comfort  of  thousands,  might  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  my 
advice,  information,  and  bodily  exertion  ;  and  having,  previous  to 
this,  perused  the  volumes  of  Shakspeare,  to  pick  up  in  my  own 
way,  little  odds  and  ends  of  information,  as  to  the  manner  and 
treatment  of  diseases  by  our  ancestors,  I  gained  a  correct  concep¬ 
tion  (as  I  think)  of  causes,  and  their  effects,  acting  on  the  mind 
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and  the  body,  explaining  every  thing  that  is  closely  connected 
with  the  healing  of  the  one,  and  the  administering  of  comfort  to 
the  other.  But  I  thought  of  his  words,  ‘  if  we  should  fail  !’ 

“Yet,  again  he  says, 

‘  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place 
And  we’ll  not  fail.’ 

“  The  sense  of  these  words  is  perfectly  evident ;  and  mean, 
brace  up  your  resolution  so  firmly,  as  not  to  he  always  wavering 
and  slipping  hack,  but  take  courage,  and  stick  to  the  resolutions 
that  you  have  formed,  in  any  station  of  life,  hut  more  particularly 
in  dispensing  God’s  blessings  to  man,  and  establishing  its  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Yet  how  carefully  has  he 
shewn  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  denying  to  man  a  knowledge 
of  futurity  ;  he  says, 

*  If  one  might  read  the  hook  of  fate. 

And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times. 

How  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !  O,  if  this  were  seen, 

The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress,  through 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  yet  to  come ; 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die.’ 

“  He  shows  us  easily  the  course  of  study  best  adapted  for  man, 
to  know  himself ;  he  shews  us,  as  far  as  human  sagacity  has 
penetrated,  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  Deity ;  he  opens  to 
us  all  that  is  existing  in  nature,  that  should  qualify  a  man  for 
that  particular  occupation  which  Nature  hath  appointed  him  to 
fill ;  he  supplies  him  with  means  to  remove  obstructions,  he 
presents  him  with  supplies  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  designs 
with  vigour  and  success  :  he  tells  us  that  the  present  moment  we 
may  call  our  own,  hut  the  next  is  at  the  disposal  of  God — here 
is  a  solemn  reflection,  big  with  importance,  making  a  most 
striking  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  every  one  who  is  unconcerned 
and  indifferent,  as  regards  the  affairs  of  the  immortal  soul.  He 
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*  Fools  that  we  are. 

Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  ourselves 

At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  learn  to  die 

Were  no  concern  of  ours  !  O,  more  than  sottish. 

For  creatures  of  a  day,  in  gamesome  mood. 

To  frolic  on  eternity’s  dread  brink, 

Unapprehensive,  when,  for  aught  we  know. 

The  very  first  swoln  surge  shall  sweep  us  in.’ 

“  O  that  we  all  could  feel  these  words  in  the  sense  Shakspeare 
intended  them!  Not  to  leave  repentance  until  our  wits  are  dis¬ 
tracted,  the  understanding  gone,  our  bodies  harassed  and  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  throbs  and  pains  of  mortal  sickness ;  not  to  leave 
those  awful  matters,  and  strive  to  become  sudden  saints  when  we 
are  scarce  able  to  behave  ourselves  like  reasonable  creatures  ;  who 
only  cease  to  offend  their  Maker,  when  the  ability  of  offending  is 
taken  from  them. 

“  You  say  the  works  of  ‘  Gerard’  have  not  as  yet  been  fully 
appreciated.  This  I  fully  grant,  and  at  the  same  time  think  that 
the  beauties  of  Shakspeare  are  as  yet  scarcely  known,  for  it  was 
he  who  taught  me  first  to  inquire  into  the  sheet-anchor  of  my 
practice — namely,  the  holy  thistle,  the  sage,  the  rue,  the  balm, 
the  wood  betony,  and  many  others ;  it  was  he  who  pointed  out 
this  singular  fact,  that  if  any  plant  is  drooping  or  dying,  place  a 
plant  of  camomile  near  it,  and  it  will  recover ;  it  was  he  who 
discovered  that  rue  and  sweet  basil  would  not  grow  together,  or 
even  near  each  other.  You,  no  doubt,  as  a  scientific  botanist, 
may  easily  explain  those  wonders  of  nature  to  mankind  ;  you  have 
the  ability  and  the  time,  I  have  neither ;  you  have  a  fine  scope  to 
show  the  ‘  mirror  up  to  nature.’ 

“  Again  thanking  you  most  cordially  for  your  useful  presen/, 
may  you,  my  dear  sir,  live  long  to  enjoy  the  society  of  your  happy 
family,  and  that 

‘  Good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  to  both,’ 

is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  grateful  friend, 

“  S.  W.  TILKE.” 
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The  insertion  of  this  correspondence  may 
appear  egotistical  to  those  who  do  not  know 
me;  but  I  can  assure  them  it  is  done  at  the 
particular  desire  of  many  sincere  friends,  and  it 
explains  the  position  1  stand  in  with  the  public 
better  than  any  account  I  have  before  given.  I 
am  grateful  to  them  all  for  their  kind  feelings 
toward  me  ;  but  there  is  a  Power  to  w  hich  I  look 
up  with  a  thankful  heart  for  the  manifold  bless¬ 
ings  and  kind  provision  for  my  prosperity  and 
usefulness. 


What  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  dropsy  and 
scrofula  I  have  proved  to  be  correct,  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  am  supported 
in  this  opinion  by  many  medical  gentlemen  whose 
acquaintance  and  friendship  I  have  the  honour  to 
possess,  and  this,  my  reader,  without  having  M.D. 
placed  after  my  name.  It  is  due  to  the  liberal  feel¬ 
ing  of  these  gentlemen  towards  me,  to  state  that 
they  do  not  object  to  meet  me ;  this  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  some  may  be  considered  somewhat  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  rules  of  practice — nevertheless,  it  daily 
takes  place.  A  note  now  lying  before  me,  one  of 
very  many  I  possess,  will  show  that  my  statement 
is  correct,  and  3  will  therefore  insert  it  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sceptical. 

“My  Dear  Tilke  : 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  great  kind- 
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ness,  and  if  you  cannot  change  the  hour  for  our  consultation,  I 
will  put  off  my  other  engagement  and  meet  you  at  12  o’clock. 

“  Ever  yours, 

“  September  25th.”  ***** 

The  following  notes  I  received  from  a  couple 
of  M.D.’s,  to  each  of  whom  I  had  presented  a 
copy  of  my  “  Random  Reflections  on  Gout,  &c.” 

“  My  Dear  Sir  : 

“  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  my  best  thanks  for  the 
little  work  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me  ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  my 
own  fault,  if  I  do  not  derive  instruction  from  its  perusal. 

“  This  expression  of  my  gratitude  has,  I  am  aware,  been  delayed 
too  long,  but  an  unusual  pressure  of  engagements  must  be  my 
excuse ;  I  would  not  write  to  you,  till  I  had  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  scope  and  design  of  your  work. 

“  With  the  best  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  your  health,  and 
the  useful  exercise  of  your  abilities,  I  remain, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  May  Ath”  Ever  your’s  very  faithfully.” 

Another,  being  an  extract — 

“  I  am  much  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  your  book  on  gout, 
and  need  not  ivish  you  success,  as  that  is  inevitable.  I  hope  you 
will  never  again  offer  to  divulge  your  system  to  any  man,  or  any 
class  of  men,  as  stated  in  page  the  6th,  unless  they  will  first  lay 
you  down  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least. 

“  Your’s,  &c.” 

These  few  observations,  as  well  as  the  fore¬ 
going  notes,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  I  have  the 
support  of  many  of  the  faculty  at  least ;  and  the 
following  letter  from  myself  to  another  medical 
practitioner,  will  show  that  J  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  value  of  such  support. 
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“  Dear  Sir  :  “  Thayer  Street,  February  4th. 

“  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you 
with  one  of  my  camphorated  bed-baths,  as  a  slight  return  for 
your  liberality,  which  so  entirely  harmonises  with  my  idea  of  our 
duty  towards  each  other,  that  I  shall  always  feel  happy  in  render¬ 
ing  any  assistance  or  advice  in  my  power,  whenever  you  may  be 
pleased  to  require  it.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  liberal-minded  and  talented  of  the 
profession.  Moreover,  I  am  truly  gratified  that  my  humble 
endeavours  have  been  encouraged  by  your  kind  feeling.  For  this, 
J  shall  be  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  to  make  an  adequate 
return.  I  beg  that  you  will  at  any  time  command  the  humble 
services  of 

“  Your  much  obliged  servant, 

“  S.  W.  TILKE.” 

I  am  desirous  of  referring  to  a  case,  although, 
in  point  of  order,  somewhat  out  of  place.  In 
December  1838,  a  poor  woman  was  sent  to  me 
from  a  country  town  about  seventy  miles  from 
London,  with  a  cancer  in  her  nose.  All  was 
going  on  very  favourably,  when  an  accident 
occurred  which  nearly  cost  her  her  life;  this 
arose  from  her  being  subject  to  epileptic  tits,  of 
which  1  had  not  been  informed.  The  room  in 
which  she  was  placed  was  warmed  by  a  small 
patent  stove,  and  whilst  sitting  near  it,  and  alone, 
she  was  seized  with  one  of  these  fits,  and  fell 
down  against  the  stove,  where,  but  for  the  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  of  her  perilous  situation,  she 
would  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder.  When  dis¬ 
covered,  I  thought  she  was  cpiite  dead,  but  find¬ 
ing  some  signs  of  life,  1  immediately  applied  an 
oil  which  I  use  for  burns  and  scalds,  and  soon 
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after  Dr.  Bull  visited  her.  In  the  course  of  two 
days,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  call  in  an  eminent 
surgeon,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  consulta¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Grant  was  selected  to  meet  Dr.  Bull, 
and  both  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  life  could 
not  be  sustained.  The  following  written  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  case  will  explain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury  she  had  received  : — 

“Memorandum. — December  Qth,  1838. 

“  I  saw  to-day,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Tilke,  a 
Mrs.  Keeble,  and  found  that  two  days  previously  she  had  fallen 
on  a  patent  stove,  and  was  extensively  burnt  about  the  nates  and 
thighs.  On  examination,  the  whole  extent  of  both  nates,  and  the 
upper  part,  both  inner  and  outer,  of  both  thighs  were  burnt  to 
such  a  degree,  that  sloughing  of  the  whole  of  the  burnt  parts 
must  take  place.” 

Another  memorandum,  dated  January  the  21st 
1839,  by  the  same  : — 

“  In  this  case,  of  Mrs.  Keeble,  sloughing  to  an  enormous 
extent  occurred,  and  for  many  days  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  powers  of  life  would  bring  her  through.  At  this  date, 
however,  the  greater  portion  of  the  wounds  have  skinned  over, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  her  soon  being  able  to  travel  home¬ 
ward.  I  have  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  met  with  a 
case  of  so  extreme  a  destruction  of  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
fire  recovered  from,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  her 
recovery  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  skilful  treatment  of  Mr. 
Tilke  in  dressing  the  wounds,  and  to  the  kind  and  humane  atten¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Tilke. 

“  N.  GRANT,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
“  of  Surgeons,  London  and  Edinburgh.”* 

*  These  gentlemen  (Drs.  Bull  and  Grant)  have,  with  great  kind¬ 
ness  and  liberality,  given  me  permission  to  publish  their  names. 
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“  Memorandum  by  Dr.  Bull. 

“  I  can  fully  corroborate  the  above  statement,  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  and  must  again  repeat  what  Dr.  Grant  has  observed,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilke — that  to  the  skilful  treatment  of 
the  former,  and  the  kind  and  humane  attention  of  the  latter,  the 
patient’s  recovery  is  mainly  attributable. 

“  THOMAS  BULL,  M.D.” 

After  these  gentlemen  had  expressed  their 
opinions,  I  offered  to  undertake  a  cure,  provided 
they  would  watch  over  the  case,  and  give  me  the 
benefit  of  their  judgment  if  they  should  think 
me  wrong,  so  as  to  protect  me  from  all  conse¬ 
quences,  provided  the  patient  should  sink.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  this  poor  sufferer  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  that  I  almost  despaired  of 
her  recovery.  I  commenced  with  my  favourite 
wormwood  poultice,  protecting  the  external  sur¬ 
face  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  oil¬ 
skin.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  she  laid 
upon  her  stomach  on  a  water  bed,  not  being  able 
nor  allowed  to  be  moved.  The  visits  of  the  above- 
named  medical  gentlemen  were  not  only  unre¬ 
mitted,  but,  for  a  long  period,  two  or  three  times 
a  day ;  they  never'  once  interfered  with  my  mode 
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of  treatment ,  although  I  constantly  solicited  them 
to  emjrloy  their  own  skill ,  if  they  believed  that  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  expedite  the  recovery. 

On  the  eighth  week  after  the  accident,  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  say  that  she  was  so  far  restored,  as  to  return 
to  the  country,  and  her  good  neighbours,  many 
of  whom  visited  her  at  my  house,  expressed  their 
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surprise  in  witnessing  so  marvellous  a  restoration. 
In  the  exuberance  of  their  feelings,  they  talked 
of  making  a  collection,  in  order  to  present  me 
with  some  pecuniary  recompense  for  my  exer¬ 
tions,  and  the  time  I  had  given  up  to  this  poor 
woman  ;  but  they  failed  to  do  so  ;  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  respectability  of  the  parties  by  whom 
these  promises  were  made,  I  felt  certainly  dis¬ 
appointed.  Yet  I  ought  to  have  known,  that 

“  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,  and  in  their  triumph, 
die ;  like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  consume.” 

They  would  not  have  offended  me  by  such  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  for  my  services  were  gratui¬ 
tous,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  pounds  col¬ 
lected  before  she  came  to  me,  and  attended  with 
a  cost  to  me  of  little  less  than  £100.* 

*  I  do  not  mention  this  circumstance  with  regret,  as  I  re¬ 
ceived  value  for  it  beyond  all  price — the  consciousness  of  saving 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  under  circumstances  never,  perhaps, 
before  heard  of.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  doctor’s  certificate,  my 
dear  wife  was,  as  usual,  not  very  behind  hand  in  her  attentions  ; 
indeed,  without  her  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  borne  up 
under  the  intense  anxiety  I  had  to  undergo,  night  and  day.  I 
trust  we  shall  never  have  such  another  opportunity  for  exercising 
our  abilities ;  but  should  it  occur,  I  can  answer  for  both  of  us 
being  ready  and  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  result,  again  to  pass 
through  the  same  painful  ordeal. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  close  of  my  work,  up  to 
June  9th,  1839,  upon  which  day  I  completed  my 
forty-fifth  year  ;  it  being  my  brother  Joel’s  birth¬ 
day  as  well  (he  having  completed  his  forty-seventh 
year),  we  spent  it  in  the  society  of  our  dear  and 
venerable  mother,  and  a  happier  trio  never  sat 
down  together ;  for  whilst  we  looked  back  upon 
the  past,  we  found  abundant  reason  to  bless 
Almighty  God  for  the  many  mercies  we  had  each 
experienced.  My  brother,  whom  I  have  been 
obliged  so  often  to  mention  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and 
a  prosperous  business.  My  mother  is  passing  the 
evening  of  her  days  in  peace,  and  awaiting  the 
setting  of  that  sun  which  shall  rise  in  splendour 
never  to  be  again  obscured.  May  my  last  end  be 
what  I  believe  her’s  will  be. 

“  Where  flowers  of  bliss,  by  gales  of  love  are  fann’d  ; 

Where  Faith  will  never  stagger  to  believe ; 

Where  Hope  will  never  flatter  to  deceive  ; 

Where  Friendship  never  feels  the  pain  to  part. 

And  tears  of  Sorrow  never  dim  the  eye ; 

Where  Love  for  ever  settles  in  the  heart ; 

Whence  Sorrow,  Pain,  and  Sin  for  ever  fly.” 

J.  Firsh. 
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CONCLUSION. 

For  myself,  I  know  not  how  to  find  words  suf¬ 
ficiently  expressive  of  the  grateful  feelings  of  my 
heart  to  a  merciful  God,  for  all  the  temporal 
blessings  I  am  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of.  He 
is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  goodness  ;  from 
Him  I  have  derived  everything  which  makes  life 
desirable,  and  would  that  I  could  render  unto 
Him  suitable  praises  and  thanksgivings  in  return. 
I  bless  His  holy  name,  for  all  those  endearing 
domestic  ties  which  are  the  charm  and  solace  of 
my  fireside.  I  bless  Him  for  the  excellent  health 
which  I  now  enjoy,  and  for  the  success  with 

which  He  has  crowned  my  humble  efforts  to 

*/ 

benefit  my  suffering  fellow  creatures. 

I  bless  Him  also  for  those  dark  seasons  of 
affliction  which,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  my  life,  so 
often  crossed  my  path. 

“  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray.” 

Psalm  cxix.  67. 

I  bless  Him  for  never  allowing  me  to  be 
entirely  cast  down.  A  gleam  of  hope  lias  always 
shot  athwart  the  gloom.  It  was  for  my  good  that 
the  rod  visited  my  habitation,  and  when  the  end 
for  which  I  was  chastised  was  answered,  soon 
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lias  the  pitying  and  all-powerful  hand  of  my 
Heavenly  Father  been  stretched  forth  for  my 
relief. 

“  This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  delivered 
him  out  of  all  his  troubles.” 

Psalm  xxxiv.  6. 

I  bless  Him  for  finding  me  a  way  of  escape 
from  all  my  enemies.  The  experience  I  have  had 
of  His  goodness  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  ever  to 
say,  “  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.” 

“  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?” 

Genesis  xviii.  25. 

I  humbly  pray,  that  through  the  remainder  of 
this  my  mortal  span,  He  would  condescend  still 
to  overrule  all  my  affairs,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
1  commit  myself,  my  ways,  and  my  concerns, 
entirely  into  His  hands,  to  be  at  His  disposal. 

“  Good,  when  he  gives,  supremely  good. 

Nor  less  when  he  denies. 

Even  trials,  from  His  sovereign  hand, 

Are  blessings  in  disguise.”  Anon. 

And,  oh  !  that  He  may  daily  renew  in  me  a 
grateful  heart,  for  the  favours  I  am  continually 
receiving,  that  in  my  prosperity  1  may  not  forget 
the  Author  of  them  all,  and  if,  in  His  inscrutable 
wisdom,  He  should  again  see  fit  to  visit  me  with 
chastisements,  may  I  be  enabled  to  bend  my  neck 
to  the  yoke,  and  by  His  grace  enabling  me  to  say, 

“  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what  he  pleaseth.” 
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And  when  that  day  shall  arrive  which  shall 
summon  me  to  an  eternal  world,  to  render  an 
account  of  the  time  and  talent  with  which  my 
God  has  honoured  me,  may  I  be  found  ready 
clothed  in  that  perfect  robe  of  righteousness,  in 
which  alone  I  can  appear  before  God.  Then 
may  I  hear  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  say, 

“  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord.” 

Matthew  xxv.  25. 


THE  END. 
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